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Man attains (life's) fulfilment by worshipping, uN 
= wijthhis own deeds, Him Who is the fountainhead {| © 
of inspiration of all beings and Who pervades oe Š 
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PREFACE 





A few years ago, I undertcok to write, against social! and = 
economic background, the history of the people of Indian 
origin settled abroad. My first study in the projected series 

= Was published in 1969 under the title Indians in Africa, A 
“Socio-Economic Study. The present volume is the second 

X publication in the above series. 

a After the publication of Indians in Africa, I thought about i 
another country with a considerable population of Indian 
origin whose social and economic condition and political 
status require a detailed investigation. Sri Lanka, our close 
_neighbour, being one such country became obviously my 
next choice. Drawing on records available here and in Sn 
‘Lanka, I could build up the story I wanted to. Indians in Sri 
Lanka is thus the fruit of research based on records collected 
from both Indian and Ceyionese sources. 

Between the first half of the 19th century and the early 

part of the 20th, Indian labourers from South India immigrated 
‘into Ceylon, currently known under the name of Sri Lanka, 
to work on the coffee, ica and rubber plantations owned by tne 
British planters. Those labourers, popularly known in Sri 
Lanka as Ramasamys or estate labourers, were followed cn 
their heels by non-estate labourers from the south and also 
by miscellaneous passengers such as traders, business men, 

~ professionals and intellectuais from the north, west and south. 
= Long before the arrival of the ‘Indian labourers and of the 
bid Ta class Indians in Sri Lanka, its Northern and Eastern 

Provinces, particularly the Jaffna area in the extreme north, 

$ ad been colonized by the people of Tamil extraction of the 

= M adras Presidency of India. The people of Indian origin in 
pe Lanka, therefore, came, in course of time, to comprise tne ; 

owing categories of persons : (1) Those, settled in Northern 9, 
‘astern Provinces for several hundreds of years 

l ( Seylon Tamils or Indigenous Tamils, forming 
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labourers, crossed to Sri Lanka, with no idea of a permanent ~ 
_ stay ere but with temporary residence permits, renewable 
` at the discretion of the Ceylonese Government at the expiry 
of their validity; and (4) the Moors of Indian origin whose 
ancestors hailed from the Malabar coast. It is with the 
history of the last three categories of Indian immigrants in 
Sri Lanka that the present volume is concerned. AS my 
purpose is to study the history of Indian immigration into Sri 
Lanka in the wake of the introduction of plantation economy 
there, I have necessarily left out the history of the Ceylcn 
Tamils whose arrival in Ceylon was unconnected with plan- 
tation economy and who, in fact, had settled permanent ly at > 
i Jaffna several centuries beiore the plantation economy was 
“introduced on the Jsland in the 19th Century. The people 
of Indian origin who crowd the pages of this volume _ 
therefore, exclusive of the Ceylon Tamils. ps 
On 27 January 1974 was issued the Indo-Sri Lanka Teint 
Communique at New Delhi which, together with the Shastri- 
Bandaranaike Agreement of 1964, finally clinched the issue of 
the Statelessness of the Indian residents in Sri Lanka. The 
_ year 1974 thus witnessing the final agreement between the 
Governments of India and Sri Lanka on the question of the 
citizenship status of the people of Indian origin on the Island, 
an attempt has been made on these pages to survey their 
history till 1974 from the commencement of their immigra- 
tion in the first half of the last century. i ma j 
The text-matter of the book has been brok 0 
chapters with detailed subheads, highlighting — = : 
arising out of this great folk movement and unfo! ding t J€ 
social and economic aspects of the subject from the points o of, 
view of both India and Sri Lanka. Chapter I ee 
oo _Teasons | why Indians Somes into Sri Lanka. 
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| swelled in strength, the planters and He Cey onese Govern- 
» ment were obliged to provide for education of the estate 
labourers’ children. The problem of their education has been i 
discussed in Chapter V. The Indo-Sri Lanka relations became- i 
complicated by the problems of citizenship, statelessness. —~ 
-Tepatriation and rehabilitation of the estate labourers. The 4 
problems were thrashed out on Government level. The 
_. shastri-Sirimavo Bandaranaike Agreement of 1964, followed. 
I by the Joint Communique ot 1974, finally settled the Indo-Sri 
E Lanka relations arising out of the citizenship question of the 
Indian immigrants. The citizenship question and the relevant 
problems have been discussed in Chapter VI. The last or 
“seventh chapter con aims the concluding di discussion. 
= The references, mentioned in the footnotes of all the seven 
chapters, have been arranged under appropriate categories and 
incorporated in the bibliography appended to the book. 
= Three maps—the map of South India showing the areas 
of labour-recruitment, the map showing the routes followed by 
the Tamil labourers from India to Sri Lanka and the map of 
Sri Lanka showing the percentages of Sinhalese- and Tamil- 
‘speaking persons—have been inserted in the book at appro- 
priate places. 
The Island has been designated in the book mostly by its 
present official nomenclature, Sri Lanka, but the old name, ~ 
Ceylon, has also been used as it occurs in many of the official 


records consulted by me. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The movement of persons across land or over sea for reasons, 
social, economic or political, has - greatly © “influenced 
the course of human civilization, creating at the ‘same time ~ 
-many a ticklish problem between the migrants and the govern- 
ments of the receiving countries. Such a movement in the. 
case of India may be viewed as wearing a three-fold aspect- 
immigration of foreign-born persons, internal migration and 
emigration overseas. Foreign-born persons Jor persons born in — 
Europe, - America, Africa, Australasia, and in such Asiatic- <a 
į countries as China, Burma, Nepal and Afganisthan found 
their way to India with the motive of setting up as traders, 
-only the English traders, in the long run, developing their- 
trade into an Empire. There has also been internal migras S 
tion or the movement of persons within the country across ; 
the frontiers of their home provinces or home districts, out of 
social ang economic considerations, ? Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant aspect of the movement of Indians. is their overseas 
- emigration, the beginnings of which date back to a remote 
past. The terrors of uncharted seas could not dissuade thei 
ancient Indians from voyaging to South-East Asia on cultural ` 
and commercial missions which ultimately led tó the founda- 
tion of the Hindu Kingdoms of Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo, 
, Malay, Cambodia and Annam between. the second and nñfth 
centuries of the Christian era. “The rigidity- of caste-preju- © 
| ces and the inevitable, pain of. separation from © familiar _ os 
S could not discourage the Indian adventurers of the aneis a 
oa from leaving . the Indian” ‘shore. and settli nong 
ae, ‘people in foreign lands. - it the early Indian 
ig] ation was. the: mover nent of India’s | ‘commercial 
do lors i nof of her great ae 3 
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t th® country’s unskilled labour-force — 
mer British Empire where Britis 
1E ed. of cheap labour, especially afte ° 
Wwery and slave-trade in 1834. | In the 
story of In verseas emigration Sri Lanka occupies’ 
“distinct place. | : 
p Situated east of Cape Comorn (Kanyakumari) on the 
$ Southern tip of India, skirted Gn the north and east by the 
Bay of Bengal and on the west and south by the Arabian sea 
and the Indian ocean respectively, and separated from the 
Indian mainland by the Gulf of Mannar and the Palk strait, 
Sri Lankaghas ever been a friendly neighbour of India and 
has been drawn closer to her since the pre-Christian era by, 
geographical propinquity and cultural affinity. | Sri Lanka’s 
-earliest known inhabitants, the Veddas, Nagas an Yakkhas, Q 
-are generally believed to have migrated to the Island origi-| ` 
nally from South India in the remote past which cannot be 
‘precisely denoted, when the two countries are supposed to!. 
have, formed a single landmass.| The Ceylonese historian, a 
_ G. C. Mendis, who supports this theory, writes in this connec- |. 
_ tion that ‘it is possible that,like the wild animals that camie |, 
from south, India to Ceylon, the Veddas occupied this island 
at a time when it ‘was not separated from India by a stretch 
of sea.’ 3 Then waves rolled and ages passed, .and the conti- 
mental drift came to separate Sri Lanka with her pre-Aryan 
inhabitants from the Deccan plateau by a stretch* of water 
_ which, in course of time, received such geographic names as 
- Bay of Bengal, Arabian sea, Indian ocean, Gulf of Mannar 
and Palk Strait. The continental drift could not, however, 
snap Sri Lanka’s link with India. The link came rather to 
be strengthened with the coming of the Indian prince, Vijaya 
Singha, who is traditionally believed to be the legendary ances- "l 
tor of the major race of the Island, namely, the Aryan Sin- | 
halese race. The tradition as recorded in the Dipavamsa and 
the Mahavamsa*leads us to believe’ that it was... Vijaya 
Singha “who introduced the first “Aryan immigrants into Sri 
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_ ‘Married a princess of Kalinga. Their daughter, true to t 
__ Prophesy of a soothsayer, fell in love with a lion in the region 














the name of Sihabahu ultimat ely 
_ and became the king of Vanga | when 
ae without leaving any son to succeed Mi 
_ left his kingdom of Vanga, married his 

name of Sihasivali and founded a new Kingdom at Sihapt 


~~ in Lada, the land of his birth. Vijaya was the eldest son « org 


Se 


: ee ae union. As crown prince, Vijaya made him-. 
int 


olerable~to the people by his evil conduct for whiche zi 


his father had to banish him from the kingdom. Accom- 
-£ panied by 700 followers, Vijaya left Lada in a vessel, reached 
= the port of Supparaka wherefrom he set sail again and finally 
| = arrived with his band of 700 followers at Tambaparni on the 
north-west coast of Sri Lanka on the day of Lord Buddha’s — 
parinirvana.® On his arrival atthe Island, Vijaya found it 


settlements throughout the Island, giving. it the name of 
Sinhala and making himself the eponymous hero of the Sin- . 
—  halese race. The inauguration of Vijaya as the sovereign 
| was, however, delayed as he was unwilling to bë consecrated, 
= “gnless a maiden of a noble house were consecrated as queen 
ee ‘at the same time.’® Envoys were accordingiy sent to ‘Madhura’ 
x in the ’Pandu’ country (Madhura being identified with 
= Madura and the Pandu country, with the Pandya territory in - 
~ South India) to request its king to give his daughter in 
fas marriage to Vijaya Singha. The envoys were successful in 
Sve ‘their mission. They came back not only with the Pandya 
Ha princess for Vijaya but also with many other maidens of 
good ‘birth for marriage with Vijaya’ s followers. With the 
_ maidens came craftsmen and ‘a thousand families of the 
Beg eighteen guilds? ’ Vijaya Singha was then consecrated by 
p + his Ministers ‘in full assembly’, , while the Pandya princess 
ty ; to customs, by Vijaya Singha hia 
Er he, now oe Se 
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in the occupation of the Yakkhas whom he could easily sub- _. 
_ jugate with the help of the Yakkhini Kuvanna or Kuveni — 
oe whom he married. Vijaya lost no time in establishing extensive ~ 








ur as going to ee call a “before Tear E came to 
by a violent Yakkha | who ) took her for a spy. King _ 
gha : made Anuradhapura, now in North . Central 
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ounder having come from Aryavarta or northern 

= It is, however, controversial whether the eponymous 
w fo the Sinhalese race hailed from the east coast of 
northern India or from its west coast. Vj jaya’s homeland 
was Lala or Lada. Professor Md. Shahidullah identifies Lala 
` with Radha or West Bengal and holds that an examination 
of the Sinhalese language in its historical development shows 

its ‘unmistakable affinity to the oldest phase of Bengali’. In 
his opinion, the first Aryan settlers in Sri Lanka came from! 
Bengal, though this need not mean that people from Gujarat 
never settled in the Island.!°Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji 

~- is inclined to identify Lala with Lata which, again, is identi- 
fied with Gujarat and Sind. He holds the view -that ‘the 
first immigrants who carried the Indo-Aryan speech to Ceylon 
seem to have been from the western Indian coast. Later, 
from 3rd century B. C. onwards Ceylon seems to have come in 
_touch with Magadha through Bengal, and traditions of inti- 
L mate relations between Bengal and Ceylon are preserved in 
“medieval Bengali literature’. 1} Vijaya and his followers reach&d 
Sri Lanka by sea via the ports of Supparaka (modern Sopara) 


te sete, 


- and Bhrigukachchha, also called Bharukachchha (modern 
Broach), both on the west coast of India. If they had started 
from a port of Bengal on their voyage to the Island, it is 
very improbable that their vessel could have touched at 

= Supparaka or Bhrigukachchha before their landing at the 

Island. This is also the considered opinion of Professor 
_ S. Paranavitana. 1? Since Vijaya reached Sri Lanka via 
-  Supparaka, his homeland may reasonably be identified with a 
coastal town of Gujarat. The ancestors of the Sinhalese may, 
_ therefore, be regarded as having originally come to Sri Lanka ~ 
from the west coast of 
father belonged to V 
‘Kalinga. From this noite 
[eau 
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Opinion, Vijaya is not an inoue AA ran the bold. and -| 
ruthless Aryan pioneer who was one of the elements respon- =" 
sible for the spread of Aryan culture all over India and : 
beyond. 13 Commenting on the Vijaya legend, Professor 
Paranavitana writes :. ‘These traditions had Pean handed | 
down orally for nearly a millennium before they were record- 
ed in the chronicles. Hence one need not be surprised to 
find that the account given in the chronicles with regard to — 
the origin of the Sinhalese and their arrival in this island can 
by no means be called history as the term is understood today. 
Moreover, it was not unusual among ancient peoples to attri- 
bute superhuman qualities and miraculous deeds to the heroes ~ 
of old, and the stories that were current among the ancient 
Sinhalese relating to their eponymous hero were true to 
pattern’.+* Yet the fact remains that the Vijaya tradition, as 
_ briefly narrated above after the Dipavamsa and the Maha- 
vamsa, is believed by the Sinhalese as marking the beginning 
of the real history of their land and as signifying the birth 
of the race which is called Sinhalese. 

As Vijaya died leaving no son' by the Pandya princess to- 
succeed him, his kingdom was offered to his nephew, Panduvas- 
deva, who arrived at Lanka from Vijaya’s ancestral homeland 
of Sihapur, a year }* after his death, with thirty two compa- 
nions in the guise of mendicant monks and ascended the 
throne. If Vijaya typified the man of action, Panduvasdeva 
typified the man of thought. These two Aryan types together 
with the Dravidian and aboriginal elements, as Professor 
= Basham estimates, produced the great civilization of Sri 
Lanka.1® When Rohe was the Maurya Emperor of India inf- 
the 3rd century B. C. c. 273-232. B. C.), his contemporary 
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fr he Tan ul hands, the kingdom passed, about the middle 
of the century. 3. C., under the spell of the rule of a 
: ‘prince from the Chola kingdom in South India, Elara by name, 
E i ‘who ruled over Anuradhapura for forty four years. Elara 
3e was ultimately deposed by a Sinhalese warrior, Dutthagamani 
© (c. 161-137 B. C.) by name, who was a scion of the`line of 
Devanampiya Tissa. Dutthagamani succeeded in bringing 
the entire Island under his sway. Years afterwards, the 
© Island relapsed into Chola rule. The Chola King, Rajaraja I 
(985-1016 A. D.), acquired sovereignty over northern Sri Lanka 

~- and founded a new capital at Polonnaruwa, situated to the 
‘South-east of Anuradhapura. It was during the reign of 

_ another Chola king, Rajendra Choladeva I (1016-1044 A. D.), 





that the South Indian invasions of Sri Lanka reached their | 


--peak, as he,conquered most of the Island in 1017 A. D. Thus 
-Sri Lanka ceased being an independent kingdom and remained 
a mere province of the ‘mighty Chola Empire of India till 
_ She regained her independence in 1070 A. D. Among the 





‘Sinhalese rulers who ruled in Sri Lanka after her emancipa- 
tion from the Chola imperialism (1017-1070 A. D.), Parakrama 
‘Bahu the Great (1153-1186 A. D.) stands out pre-eminent. 
He had no son to succeed him. !7 The confusion which followed 
his death ultimately led to the establishment of a separate 
Tamil kingdom at Jaffna in the northern extremity of Sri 
Lanka in the thirteenth century. The Sinhalese rulers had, 
therefore, to retreat southward to keep off the Tamil invaders, 
_abandoning the ancient centres of civilizaticn like Anuradha- 
pura and Polonnaruwa and moving their Headquarters from 
one place to another till by the 16th century they set ee a 
new 7 ca] ital ab: enue a os miles- off Colombo. — 

-> The beginning’ - brought new Baders 
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_ British and the Jeni of a. X 
~~ March 1815, Sri Lanka passed und 
The British, political association with $ Le 
1796 till she was granted Dominion — Status in ; 

British capitalists introduced plantation economy into £ 


eo which paved the way for the immigration of Indian [A 

_ pages, principally deals. | T S | 4 

~The statements iñ this aoe are not claimed to be the 7 
discoveries of facts not already known. Rather, the previously ~ 
established facts have been merely critically restated here yf 
or, at places, their summary accounts have been conveniently 
given, in order that they may subserve the purpose of a 
suitable background to the narrative delineated i in the chapters 


that follow. 
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4 
l. Indian Census Reports give the following details about the migration of `. | 
foreign-born persons into India : | 
= Foreign-born persons enumerated in India at the time of Census. 
3 BES 1921 1931 
Born in other Asian countries 504,113 4,72,576 595,078 3 
Eo Bornin Europe 1,31,968 t,21,064 1, 18,089 
Born in Africa | p10870 = 4719. 11,408 l 
Born in America 2760 3,445 aera eae 


Be es Born in Australasia 
: Born on Sea 
Birth pie unspecified 


E RT ss, 












oon Census, 1921, Vol. 1, pa 
nsus, 193 Vol. I, pa 










f | lowing details of internal migration : 

a | Indians born outside the 

State or Province of birth 
|,08,11,678 
1,11,97,376 

| 1931 | ,20,79,576 

M> — Vide Indian Census Reports for 1911, Vol. 1, Part Il, p. 14! 

Í Indian Census Reports for i921, Vol. l, Part Il, p. 134 

$ Indian Census Reports for 1931, Vol. I, Part ll, p. 114 


3. G. C. Mendis, The Early History of Ceylon, Calcutta, 1947, p. 3. Mendis’s 
view is shared also by K. K. pillay (South India and Ceylon, p. |), Wilhelm Geiger 

( Culture of Ceylon in medieval times p. I), Dudley Stamp ( World, London. 
1933, p. 454 ) and by others. According to Geologists, hte southern hemisphere, 
called Gondwanaland, comprising not only India and Ceylon but also Africa, 
Madagascar ( now known as Malagachi ), Australia, South America and Antarctica, 
„formed some sort of supercontinent in late Paleozoic to mid-Mesozoic time, 
"Before the ‘drift’ set in, Gondwanaland had formed a large landmass which, in 
course of time, separated. In fact, ‘the idea of an arch continent is widely accepted 

4 ean geological: circles nowadays. Ifthe present continents are pushed together 
me elastically so as to fit into one another, one huge arch continent may be formed,’ 
a (H. S. Bellamy, A Life History of our Earth, p. 38). Vide also Brainerd Mears jr. 
ey The Changing Earth: An Introductory Geology, p. 374 and John A, Shimmer, The 
_ Changing Earth, pp. 1,202. 204. Alfred Wegener also believes that ‘the majority 
~ of those continents which are now separated by broad stretches of ocean 
must have had land- -bridges in prehistoric times’ and that ‘across those bridges 


undisturbed interchange of terrestrial fauna and flora took place.’ Vide his 
The Origin of Continents and Oceans, p; 5. 









“4, The Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa constitute the two aria chronicles of 
Sri Lanka. The former was composed in the 4th century A. D. by an unknown 
author and the latter, in the 6th century A, D. by monk Mahanaman Both owe 

theirs origin to a common source—the Atthakatha Mahavamsa of the Mahavihara 
monastery, The contents of both are almost identical. While in the Dipavamsa 
they are condensed, in the Mahavamsa they are elaborate. The Dipavamsa gives a 
brief acc- unt of the colonization of Sri Lanka by Vijaya while the Mahavamsa’s 
account of the same is more det ailed. ‘The Mahavamsa is a conscious and inten- 
| tional „Fearr angement of the sert of commentary on the latter.’ 
ed by Wilhelm Geiger and the 

ie B,  Law—A History of Pali Litera z 4 

-2 n 532, 534-36. | 
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1970, p. 15. Ta 
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CHAPTER I 


ORIGIN OF THE INDIAN IMMIGRATION 
INTO SRI LANKA 


i j 
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Kg te gale 
tat ast 


On 17 July 1948, Jawaharlal Nehru wrote to D. S. Sena= ~~ 
nayake: “I should be failing in my duty if I did not make 
it clear that any suggestion that Indian labour proceeded 
to Ceylon solely for temporary employment on plantation in — 
_ that country would be contrary to the facts of history. One — 
~ of the conditions for emigration to other countries to which the f 
| Government of India have always attached the utmost 

- Importance from the beginning of Indian emigration has been: 
ooo that an emigrant labourer should be given facilities to settle 
' jn that country to which he emigrates, on equal terms with — 
= the members of the indigenous population. The so-called 
_ special privileges sanctioned by the Government of Ceylon 
| were benefits considered necessary to attract —— 
-Jabour and to ensure that assistance in returning to their 
ES homes in India would be available to those migrants who id 
Fee es not. want to settle down in the country of immigration. To 
eee argue from the existence of these spec ial: stipul a that no 
, ttlement of Indians i in Ceylon | was d 
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= in ‘this Cay e ima 
or e ployment which a e | Te 





sly offered. It is no reflection on 









u Y: er an arrangement. which a foreign 
x ith foreign capitalists in Ceylon, to 
ch of employment and a fair livelihood 


S gana cons under which emigration took place 
then. I do not deny that some of these emigrants may have 
come to regard their new land as their home. This is natural and 
inevitable in the case of settlers in those countries where 
distance rendered difficult, if not impossible, the maintenance 
ef any close connection with the motherland. Emigrants 
to Ceylon, however, were not compelled by a similar circums- 
tance to sever their connection with India. Rather there is 
every indication that Indians in Ceylon have neither forgotten 
nor forsaken their home country. The closest association 
was, and is still being, maintained by the emigrant with his 
village, and the facilities for travel have encouraged regular 
.-and periodical visits to it. There are several instances where 
fi kaa has been purchased and investments made in their 
villages by labourers through the agency. of the Ceylon 
; igration Commissioner. Mone is renen monthly to” 
or dependants in India.” z 
Much water has flowed down the Mahaveli Ganga in 
_ Sri Lanka, and the Mahanadi, the Krishna and the Kaveri in 
~ South India since the above correspondence? on the origin. 
g. lian labourers immigration into Sri Lanka and on- 
=” the relevant issue of their settlement in the Island took place 
between the Prime Ministers of the two countries in 1948. 
_ Both, admitted that the prospects of employment on planta- 
that is, economic considerations supplied the motive — 
ind the - immigration into Sri Lanka. But Sena- 
_nayoke Ss statement also imy lies that the aeration owed 
“its origin to the. arra ngement m de between ʻa foreign power 
in Ine alists ir a for the recruitment 
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that it enacted definite. measures t 
Indian labourers into Sri Lanka. 

i ‘Industrial Revolution was the Į 
problems—political, social and economic- 
heads in West Europe in the 19th century. Engl: ad 
first developed the modern Industrial system also possessed g 

| the necessary sea-power for overseas domination and thereby 
-inaugurated a period of immigration into the newly acquired 
| overseas possessions. If the Industrial system brought about 

e dasal Resokation a remarkable overseas expansion of 

and the growth of England and other countries in West 

ate Europe, it also led, at the same time, 
capital for investment to the accumulation of private capital 

i plantation economy in the hands of industrialists and 

manufacturers and to the introduction of the . capitalistic 
system of industry.. The excess capital in private hands, if — | 
invested in developed countries, would obviously mean small - ii 
profits for the capitalists who, therefore, for the sake gi, 
higher returns, looked for investment-opportunities for ae 
excess capital, acquired through a disproportionate data 
bution of their income among Industrial workers, in the under 
developed countries of the world {The capitalists, in other word a 
exported their cash to the colonies abroad for investme ; 
in railways, mines and plantations there. The capitalists wh {> 
made the ‘business world’ of modern industry also insisted on 
Laissez-faire in the investment of their capital and in thq~ 
management of their industries. In other words, they claimed 
the right to manage their affairs in ea own way,’ e 
by official regulations | 
fy LOE che British Soala Sri ree aeai to be wd 
country where their capital could be employed profitably in — 
Maaton economy. Sri Lankas economy underwent a 
E Tea and = ‘adical transforma tion as British capital was j 
Rubber planta- employed to rep. ciie pony: So 
£ A =... tional subsistence” ntation 
farming. Coffee was the first plant: atic 
Sew ch was encouraged i da 
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Hig} ands offered an ideal soil and a eee 
the cultivation of coffee. It was during the 
stewardship of Sir Edward Barnes, who became Sri Lanka’s 
‘Governor in 1824 that coffee assumed special significance in 
the Island’s economy. Sir Edward himself owned coffee 
estates and was, in fact, the first individual who planted 
coffee in Sri Lanka. With the development of the technique 
of coffee-growing, the officers of the British Hast India 
_ Company and many private individuals hastened from 
England to Sri Lanka to invest their capital in coffee planta- 
tions there. All classes of people—the Governor, his Council 
~ members, military personnel, District Judges, clergymen 
ae and civil servants—began to own coffee plantations. In fact, 
_ everybody from the Governor downwards except Lord 
' . @orrington and Sir Colin Campbell became a coffee planter. 2 
mong the European planters, besides: Sir Edward Barnes, 
mention may be made of- ‘George Bird, who had his epee fs 
- Gampola, and of others like G. B. Leechman, Chairman of d 
~ Colombo Chamber of Commerce, the owner of 20 estates; ? 
George Wall, a Colombo. merchant, the owner of 24 estates ; 
< William Bowden Smith, a Colombo merchant, the owner of 37 
: estates ; M. H. Thomas, a Colombo merchant, the owner of 7 
~ estates; W. D. Gibbon of Kandy, the owner of 35 estates ; 
A; „S. Burnet, Manager of Uva Coffee Company, the owner of 
30 estates; Charles Shand of Colombo, the owner of 3 estates: 
and William Sabonadiere, a planter with twenty years’ experi- 
ence in coffee cultivation in the districts of Pussilava, Hew- 
ahette and Rambodde. The ownership of coffee plantations, 
_ though mostly European, was not wholly so, because a hand- 
siul of Ceylo še; plant s such as J Jeronis de Soysa, James 
> : Al Dunuwaille, | nelius - Perera, Galagoda Basnayaka 
yi atne _ Muhandiram | were 
rs of coffee estates even as 
5-3 The coffee plantation 
© tl e 1880 s reached 
Report of Majori- 


o acres was broug he a 
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a nae it. £ Thes plantation, however 


_ Switched over to the cultivation of tea and 










decline not long after 1878. With its fe 
caused primarily by a coffee-leaf fungus c 
purpose of export to Europe and America. ' r 
cular, was caught in that feverish search for. an ree 
exportable crop, which followed the blight and final disappear- 


-_ ance of coffee. 
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i by 1915, 4,26,000 acres had been brought under its cultiva= a 
tion. The export of 12,50,490 pounds of green tea from Sri 


| mainly a staple product of peasant 


‘In Britain, we drink 70 ,000 alkor cuppas (of tea) a 
year. We are the world’s largest importer of tea...Approxi- 
mately 30 per cent of Sri Lankan: tea is grown by companies 
with British connection and 28 per cent of the tea we drink 
comes from Sri Lanka’. Miss Edith M. Bond thus estimates 
the place of tea in Sri Lanka's plantation economy.* Tea was 
grown in the Wet Zone comprising the west coast and cen- 
tral Highlands, the principal tea- -growing districts being 


Kandy, Nuwara Eliya and Badulla. The market-value of tea = 


and its popularity as a drink induced the planters, mostly 
European, to bring increasing areas under its plantation, ection 
resulted in the gradually increasing volume of its production 
In 1873, tea was grown on only 280 acres of land, whereas,, 


Lanka in 1901 and of 64,41,242 pounds in 1910 indicates an enor- 
mous increase in the volume of its production.7 

In the post-coffee era, rubber was the second cash crop aa 
to sustain the economy of Sri Lanka. Introduced towards the 
end of the 19th century, rubber was cultivated in the Low- 
country, principally in the Kegalla, Kalutara and Ratnapura 
districts. The foreign demand for rubber led to its gradual 
expansion, the area of land brought under its cultivation 

gradually extending from 705 acres in 1898 to 240,000 acres 

1915.8 Other plantations such as cocoa, cocoanut and 
cardamom were also introduced and | W ere marked by consi- — 
derable expansion in course of me ‘cocoanut remaining ig 
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ly of labourers ready pa ei oo mploye 
s to reside on estate” 
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ily available locally. Coffee required 
d of high altitude for its fruitful culti- 
- vation, and, therefore, as a preliminary 
s withthe. Measure, the clearing of large areas in the 
Sinhaleseand -» Kandyan Highlands was undertaken. The 
eines labouri] > Sinhalese aid Kandyan labourers were 
prepared to undertake the work of clearing the bush but they 
declined to stay on the plantation areas permanently towards 
providing constant and dependable labour necessary for the 
cultivation of such crops as coffee and tea. Their reluctance to 
undertake estate-work may be attributed to the socio-economic 
framework of Sri Lanka. The absence of economic pressure on 
the Sinhalese peasants and their caste-prejudices made them 

_. averse from undertaking labour for wages. Social observances 
_ and obligations necessitated their periodical absence from work. 
__ Strong family ties also acted as a deterrent to taking up their 
= residence in unfamiliar areas away from their village homes. 
#he very idea of residing in the lines on the estates was 
Tepulsive to them. They could not dream of living there alone 
"for a prolonged period, as required by the conditions of the 
Cultivation of plantation crops, while their families would be 
away in their distant village-homes, because such prolonged 
separation from their families was. opposed to their custo- 

_ mary social behaviour. Moreover, to the Sinhalese labourers 
ef the employment in plantation work was only subsidiary to 
~~ the cultivation of their paternal lands which supplied most 


of their economic needs. Almost every Sinhalese villager 


owned some measure of land, either a few. acres or a share 


in a small plot. In other words, the majority of the Sinhalese 
labourers belonged to the peasant class. According to the 
Ceylon Census Report for 1891 which -furr ishes data in 
_ Support of this fact, the then proportion of the agricultural 
classof the Island i 
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its total population was 70.5 per cent. 
‘the entire agricultural class were cul-. 
fal 1 -bourers. _ Although - obliged “at 
> Other than agriculture to obtain 

lese <4 bo urers` preferred to call 
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Sinhalese peasant-labourers normally, ther 
ed the idea of undertaking estate work. en: ` H $ 
from land became inadequate to meet a wants of thir S 
families, they preferred casual labour near at hand to the ` 
work on distant estates... In his famous despatch of 21 April 
1847, Emmerson Tennent, the Officiating Lt.-Governor ~ 
of Sri Lanka, emphasized inter alia the possession of culti- ~ 
vable land as a factor discouraging the Sinhalese labourers 
from leaning towards plantation work. As Tennent wrote: 
‘The natives of this Island are themselves habitually averse 
_ to labour; their wants are so few that nature supplies them 
almost without the exertion of cultivation and, even when 
this is resorted to, the merest strip of irrigated land yields 
sufficiency of rice to raise the tiller above the necessity of 
- toiling for hire under a master. Under these circumstances, 
few of the Kandyan peasantry were at any time disposed 
to lend their aid to the new settlers, and those who did om- 
the first opening of the plantations discontinued their sem 
vices by degrees, disgusted by the want of good faith on the — sA 
part of their employers, by the breach of engagements and ` 
(by the) unkindness of their general treatment. During the 
pressure of labour in the late coffee season, I have heard 
that in some instances Cingalese and Kandyans have been 
induced, though in small numbers, to work on the Estates œ 
C but I have reason to fear that both from recent and perma- | 
nent causes no reliance can at present be placed on the relief 
from that quarter, as, even when not deterred by other 
causes, the cultivation of their own patches of rice-land 
renders their SPT VIGES uncertain and always irregular = 
eee Ce 
| Tennent’s despatch quoted above: discloses that acshite 
Ea their normal aversion to plantation work a ‘small number of 
the Sinhalese and Kandyan labourers — -coul ¿be prevailed 
upon to work,on coffee estates. Acc ÁS Dr. Silva, 2 
thé! coffee planters were able to employ 
z aa the 1820's to thee Soa 184 
l e fford Commissioni T iscloses — 
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rity upon — estates under European 
fa greater than was generally supposed. 
WE t ere local conditions are favourable, the 
estate being situated | in the near neighbourhood of Sinhalese 
villages, little difficulty is found in inducing the villagers to 
engage in estate work, but that it is their practice to return 
to their homes. when the day's toil is ended and that they can, 
only in very rare instances, be persuaded to reside upon the 





estate...On the whole, the evidence before us points to the | 


-conclusion that ‘Sinhalese labour is as efficient as that of the 
-~ Immigrant Tamil but it is less dependable, since the villagers 
; have their own interests to which to attend and, cannot be 
3 expected to neglect them for the convenience of the estates.. 
` The conservative nature of the Sinhalese peasantry, their mode 
a of life and habits of living are factors which have to be cour- 
tered with before a regular flow can be established. The rigid 
„di: scipline of an estate labourer’s life. cannot be easily incui- 
Gated upon a new class of labour, used to a free atmosphere 
in their home surroundings.’ Obviously, therefore, the Euro- 
_ pean planters were disappointed in the local labourers for 
Bae coffee and, subsequently, for tea plantations. Wha tever supply 
of the lowland Sinhalese and highland Kandyan labourers fur 
coffee plantation was initially available soon petered out speci- 
ally in face of the Kandyan resentment of any influx of the 
lowland workers. The lowland Sinhalese labourers, however, 
- sought employment in large numbers on rubber estates as these 
were situated near their villages in the low, wet zone. Out 
of the total 55,060 Sinhalese workers employed in 1935, 35,000 
worked in the Low-country, 14,000. in the Mid-country and 
6,000 in the Up-country areas!? see 
1 = At one stage, the British o thou nn r 
labour problem. i 3 ul 
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Secretary, Lord Grey, in 1847, sug: rau , that steps maihi 

tie Sy E ia, irah Kong, Amoy or Singa- 
ti | had the plea 
ition 7 the 





ho at the presint time Wok With. 


Ir ers and: African } 


_ sufficient induce- - 





agement to hem to venture upon cay step Borir be “the 
promise of the occupation of portions of government land 
rent-free for cultivation for some definite period. These 
observations apply more particularly to that class of persons { 
who would be inclined to become permanent settlers.’ The 
scheme of importing Chinese labourers was, however, finally 
abandoned. The British planters in Natal at first employed 
Chinese labourers on their sugar estates but they soon dis- | 
covered that a Chinese labourer was bent on earning money © 
‘without too much laborious physical work and without 

: ' denying himself reasonable indulgence in what he considered 
to be the luxuries of life’!® The recruitment of Chinese 
labourers for the sugar estates in Natal was accordingly dis- 
continued as soon as their nature was found out by the Natal — 
planters. The planters in Sri Lanka could have come to know 
beforehand how worthless the Chinese labourers were | 
plantation purpose and accordingly took a timely decision į 
against their employment. The idea of importing African W 
slaves had to be abandoned in view of the abolition of slave 
in 1834. 

The only resort now left to the planters in Sri Lanka was 
the South Indian labour. Tennent also had drawn the atten- 
tion of Grey to the desirability of obtaining South Indian t 

_ Final resort to labour in his despatch of 21 April 18 AT 
- South Indian thus: “The great object of the colonial 
labour government should be to create a perma- 
‘nent and indigenous supply of labour within the Island ana, 
ý if this is not to be effected by stimulating the inert and con- 
| tented Cingalese, another- expedient is still open by holding 
out such encouragement as may ‘induce the Indian labour- | 
c ers to settle permanently in eee 3 ae Sones should 
Bee be encouraged on the estates...” | 
Tennent suggestion to en 
ourers to immigrate into ©; 


Reasons why labour "ee e 
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— of overpopulation one such factor ? 
z of the Madras Presidency had been 
generally on the increase from before the 1830s would be 
e the ioe) Rabies: | 





- Year “Total population of the 
Madras Presidency 
1821-22 1,34,76,923 
1836-38 1,39,67,395 — 
1851-52 -220,31,697 
1856-57 2,28,57,805 
1861-62 2.,40,56,468 
1866-67 260,51, O52" > 
1871 I IRB ITE 
1881 2,97,84,800 — 
1891 - 3,43,36,196 — 
| “1901 "881,99,162 
1911 4,18, 70,160 


“The. ‘stream of iernigeaeian of the labourers from Scat 


_ India was fed largely by the flow of labour from Tanjore, 
») Trichinopoly, — 


Tinnevelly and Madura, the population or 


" which districts was generally on the increase during the period 


TE from 1821-22 to 1911, as a following Table oe Soh oa 










“1921-22 1836-38 1 


ee ai 


901,353. 11,28,730. 16,76,0 6 
4, 1, 292 4,85,242 7,05 


5 ex aa 


i l-52 


16 





1856-5 57 


— 


57, 285 16,52,176 


09,580 9,39, 400 
17,92, 737 18, 8,56 — | 


Pom 
eek 
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1911 


Tanjore | 23,62,689 





Trichinopoly 21,07,029 
Madura eTO 832)": 
_Tinnevely _ 17,90,619 * 


The above two population Tables are indicative of a gene- 

ral trend towards expanding population but do not exactly . 
point to a tendency towards ‘overpopulation’ as the term is 

understood in the Science of Economics. Overpopulation not —. 
merely means the increase of population but also implies that 
the people of the highly populated country fail to procure 
food and find employment even after the gainful utilization 

of the factors of production. In the aforesaid years, population — 

of the Madras Presidency gradually increased, unaccom-~ 
panied by an efficient production and equitable distribution 

of food-stuff, with the result that the increase of population _ 

intensified pressure on the existing means of subsistence the aes 

The worst sufferers were those who occupied the lower strata 

of society, namely the pariahs and landless serfs. The nere 

= sed population could have been fed, rather better fed, hadi 
any decided stimulus been given to agricultural production 

for a reasonably long period to make it extensively felt. But 

= unfortunately, the then Government of India did not stimu- 

» -late agricultural production, which caused shortage of food 
= and prevailed upon the worst sufferers to seek relief in immi- 

gration. {lt was not, then, ‘overpopulation’ in the technical | 

sense of the term, but ‘expanding population’, wanting in food | 

~ and gainful employments ‘which supplied a stimul ing factor 

`N behind the Tamil immigration into Sri Lanka, |This ‘expan- 

/ ding population’ sans food and gainful empl yment was the 

eae symbol of poverty or economic distress which supplied the 

oe root cause of the Tamil labourers’ : into the Island, 

_ „The land-revenue policy = : 

a Company hit the peasant _ 

contributing to rural) pe 






























Assess nent Ot revenue de the ee i 
7 gh to make agriculture a really profita- 
ble occupation. ths r many villages, one-third of the produce 
_ of the field was demanded as revenue from the petty Ryots 
with whom the settlement was made directly. Again, the 
revenue was required to be paid in cash which was fixed, 
irrespective of the annual produce of soil or the renns 
market-price, and the option of payment in kind was denied. 
This drove the peasants to resort to the money-lenders who 
were the survivors of the old trading classes with their occu- 
pation gone in the wider field due to the decline of national 
industries. *! As the money-lending business flourished in the 








Madras Presidency under the new land-revenue settlement, 


the Ryots came to be left more and more to the tender mer- 
cies of money-lenders for financial help. The low-paid 


Government officers added to the misery of the Ryots by 


Mee | burrowing deep into their pockets, practising fraud and oppre- 
» Sion on them, and by subjecting them to various kinds of 
rture. Some of the Ryots might have been better_off but 








spy he majority of them lived in poverty and in debt. Bourdi- 


= Thon, the Collector in North Arcot, left a graphie account of 
wen the’ pitiable plight of the latter class of Madras Ryots, as in 
1853, in his ‘Description of the Madras Ryot’: ‘A Ryot of this 

: class, of course, lives from hand to mouth ; he rarely sees 


' money except that obtained from the chetty (money-lender) ng 





to pay his kist (instalment of government revenue)... His 
ploughing cattle are wretched animals, not worth more than 
33 to 6 rupees each (7 to 12 shillings. k and those perhaps not 
his own because not paid for. His ‘rude and- feeble plough 
costs, when new, no more than 2 or 3 shillings ; and all the 





and inefficient. Hi 
À ched roofs, far ruc 


bk 


rest of his few agricultural ; alae are equally. primitive f 
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The Ryots of the class described 
were not landless. They had small" land which 
they cultivated with borrowed cattle but their chief means - 
of subsistence was the wages they earned by working as 
‘labourers. Below them were the low-caste agricultural labo- 
urers who were cent per cent landless and a large gnajority 
of whom belonged to the depressed or pariah class and bore 
the stigma of slavery or serfdom. These labourers who thus 
occupied the lowest stratum of the Tamil society immigrated 
‘in large numbers into Sri Lanka to work on estates. Indigni- 
ties arising out of their low-caste status and slavery-ridden 
condition in their own country as also their economic hard- 
ship goaded them to cross ‘to Sri Lanka for fresh fields and 
pastures new, for a new life which would be free from any 
social stigma and which would no more feel the pinch of 
poverty. If the question of assisted Indian immigration into | 
Sri Lanka was a Tamil phenomenon, it was also an Adi- iU 
Dravida affair in the sense that depressed classes such as Adi- > 
Dravida initially contributed at least half of the total labo z 
immigrants and subsequently never less than a third.” THe i 
Report,™ submitted by Rev. A. Andrew of the United Free { 
Church: Mission, Chingleput, to Sir John Atkinson, First Mem= 7) 
ber, Madras Government, on 9 June 1914, on the socio-economic į 
status of the pariahs in the Chingleput district, bears out | 
their wretched economic condition and lowest social position. , 
E The pariahs, as the Report reveals, were untouchables and, ` 
therefore, undesirables. è In each village, they were relegated 
‘to segregated areas for their residence, away from the habi- | 
tations of the high castes who would never even dream oi | 
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entering the pariah quart ‘rs without getting themselves pollu- 
ted. The social cleavage was: therefore, intense. The pariahs 
were so hedged in with social restrictions that it was impossi- 
le for them to’ shake off their badge of} s ocial inferiority 
: ymforts’ of life. They lived 
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r maintaining a family of six including himself, 
three children and an old man, had to manage his 
household expenses with his family’s combined income amount- 
ing to eight bu only. Perhaps the wrost aspect of the 
life of a pariah was that in lieu of money he mortgaged his 
own labour or had his labour mortgaged by his parents or 
grand-parents, while he felt that he was under an obliga- 
tion to serve his master, even though his parents or grand- 
parents had received the money relating to the mortgage and 
the money so received by them had been spent even before 
his birth. The pariah, ever in want, had to run into debt 
without any idea of repaying it, thus being compelled to 
remain obliged to his master, the landlord, as long as he 
lived. The socio-economic condition of the pariahs of South 
India in the 1830’s, when the immigration commenced, was 
as wretched as that described above by Rev. Andrew in his 
i Report of 9 June 1914. /The only hope left to the parian 
-community in Chingleput‘and elsewhere in the Madras Pre- 
“sidency, therefore, lay in getting out of the caste-ridden South 
Indian villages by immigrating into Sri Lanka which promise] 
them freedom from social tyranny and the prospects of a 
~ good standard of living. The Memorandum,* submitted by 
‘thé “Indian Association of Ceylon on 22 August 1922 to the 
Secretary, Standing Committee on Emigration, Simla, also 
¿ Stressed the fact that the immigration into Sri Lanka not only 
Dg afforded a natural outlet to the large masses of the indigent Ä 
es population of South India but also provided them with a wav 
of escape from the tyranny Oppression associated with 
_the ‘hateful system of caste.’ fhe sustained flow into Sri 
Lanka of the vast numbers of men, woren and children 
belonging chiefly to the depressed and destitute classes of the 
Tamil society of the Madras Presidency clearly established 
that to the immigrants Sri Lanka was a ‘welcome sanctuary? 
The existe 
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slaves could enjoy little comfort of life, Tiad to live on coarse, 
Precarious and scanty food and had not even the barely 
necessary clothings; neither was there any proyision for 


ded, diminutive, squalid appearance, their dropsical pot-; E> 
bellies contrasting horribly with their skeleton arms a 






ae agrestic cs had a very be. a: existe y out es 
domestic slaves were, on the whole, better of. The agri fee 
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their maintenance in old age and sickness. Their habitations — 
were most wretched. These were only ‘chalas’ or huts which E 
had to be erected at a safe distance from the habitations of © 
high-caste people. The labour demanded of them was onerous 
and oppressive. They were employed in all kinds of agricul- | 
tural labour including the cultivation of rice and sugarcane, | 
without the. intermission of a single day, so long as their 
masters could find employment for them.” | Nowhere per- 
haps was the plight of the agrestic slaves more pitiable than 

in Malabar. The agrestic slaves in Malabar could be distin- | 
guished from the rest of the population there ‘by their degra- — 







legs. They were half-starved, hardly clothed, and wen 
in a condition scarcely superior to that of the cattle employe a 
in ploughing the land of their masters. 29 As noted by Dharam ; 
anes the agricultural labourer in Malabar ‘was in some — 
respects treated like a.commodity of production. 30. Agrestic 
servitude was, on the whole, deep-rooted in the South Indian 
society. It was, as noted by Dharam Kumar, less widespread © 
and less rigorous in the Telugu districts than in Tamilnad 
and much less so than in Malabar and South Canara. “) A 
surgeon in the service of the English East India eee 
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in the 19th century may be reviewed 


ssess the impact of famine on immigra- 
Ka from the famine-stricken parts of the 





tary, Colombo, J. Douglas, wrote to the Chief Secretary, 
Government of Madras, to inform him that ‘one effect of the 
disastrous famine which prevailed in the Madras Presidency 
during the years 1876 and 1877 was to cause an influx of 
Tamil immigrants into Ceylon altogether out of proportion 
ių to the requirements of our labour market’ > The Colonial 
f Secretary also wrote on 8th March 1880 to the Secretary, 
' Government of India, Home Revenue and Agricultural 
Department (Emigration), in the same vein, Namely that 
‘large numbers of famine-stricken people migrated to Ceylcn 
from Madras Presidency in 1876-77 in search :of food and 
employment’. 38 According to the joint Report of Marjori- 
-banks and Tambi Marakkayar, ‘the great famine of 1876-77 
ded to an abnormal amount of immigration into Ceylon in 
Mose years’.*’ Dr. Lanka Sundaram also held the same view. * 
The increase in the volume of immigration in 1876-77 cannot 
be disputed but the point for consideration is whether or not 
this increase in: the volume of immigration could be ascribed 
‘to the outbreak of famine and the consequent dearth of food 
in the Madras Presidency. According to C. Bernard’s (the 
then Additional Secretary ‘to the Government of India) 
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# statement, based on Returns from sea-ports, the number of 
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14 months of famine was 2,387,482 as ag ‘inst the average figure 
of 1,56,143 for the corresponding period in normal times. 


S statement, there- 
of famine. But, as 
he further statec g to show how many 
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to ‘eross-sea’ immigration but temporar r t | 
nal migration into Trichinopoly, Tanjo ‘more or 


less affluent areas in search of food or work,”: waiting 


for good days to return when they would be back in 


_ their home districts. It, therefore, stands to reason fo 
sk conclude that famine did not lead to an abnormalgincrease 
of immigration into Sri Lanka. Some might have emigrated ~ 

from the famine-stricken areas but their numerical strength 

was not such as to establish a cause-and-effect relation 
between famine and immigration. The normal trend of 
migration from a particular district in the grip of a grave 
calamity like famine is a tendency to drift to the nearest 
district or districts within the same country offering opportuni- 
ties for a temporary relief. Responding to the same trend, 
the famine-stricken labourers of the northern areas of the 

Madras Presidency sought relief mostly in the territories to 

the south, though a certain percentage of them might have 

immigrated into Sri Lanka. Again, the section that thus. 

went abroad under abnormal circumstances did not immigrat i 

with a view to permanent settlement, as many of {p m, 

returned to India under favourable circumstances. ~ = 

districts, which were ‘scarcely recognized as famine areas mune 
namely Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly and Madura,\ 
supplied a fairly large ‘number of immigrant labourers to Sri 

Lanka in 1876 and 1877, not under conditions of famine but | 

in the wake of coffee-speculation, the timing of which synchro- s 

nized accidentally with the famine-period.) The coffee planters 

made the last bid for a speculation in coffee in the latter part 

of the decade ending in 1881. The cultivation of more land with 

coffee seeds in Uva and Central Province required a rush of 

Indian labourers who came principally from the southern dis- 

tricts which enjoyed practical immunity from the famine of 

5976-78. The coffee plantation reachedaits zenith in 1878, 
followed by its final eclipse in the ye: 

3, The stream of the Tamil labou: 
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her wag : nge benefis were a kind of induce- 
* ments to the s to immigrate into Sri Lanka. The 
prob ce of wages and fringe benefits have been discussed 
' -in detail in Chapt ter II. { Suffice it to say for the present thai 
the fringe benefits like supply of rice at a concessionai 
rate, free accommodation etc. proved alluring to the Tamil 
labourers and that the wages offered by the coffee and tea 
F. planters in Sri Lanka were higher than the wages the 
ò agricultural labourers in Madras were entitled to during the 
- plantation period) Sir H. G. R. Robinson’s (Governor of 
Ceylon) despatch of 6 March 1867 to the Secretary of State 
for Colonies discloses that in 1866 an adult Sinhalese male 
labourer earned wages from 7 d. to 9 d. a day. * In contrast, 
the wages prevalent in the Madras Presidency in the 1860’s 
were, according to Dr. Silva, only 3 d. a day.** But the wages 
in Sri Lanka during the plantation period varied with the 
location of the estate, being the lowest in ‘the Low-country 
and. the highest in the Up-country. Moreover, considering 
e cost of living, the wages in Sri Lanka could not be 
~yreg eae as much higher. Still the labourers offered them- 
Selves as plantation workers in Sri Lanka, because they 
» could get there continuous employment on the estates 
~~ throughout the year in the place of the intermittent demand 
_ for labour in their home districts. According to the 
findings of Rev. A. Andrew on the condition of the pariah 
E population of Chingleput, in some places, work was available 
= for 20 days in the month on an average throughout the year 
and, in other . places, it was very scarce for about 4 months 
during off season, when ihere yas v ary little demand for 
agricultural labour. Again, there we sre places, as Rey. 
Andrew noticed, where there ae absolutely fixed wages 
- because the rate ees as the demand for human labour 
increased or decre g 46 This absence of demand for co: 
tinuous work 4 Rs ar ms und was not anything oa 
_ to_Chingleput, “dit was rather, common to- er distr 
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lea: for Sri Lanka. The want of good and timely rain in 
the districts nearest to Madras, especially in Chingleput, 
North Arcot and Nellore in 1904- spelled a lot’ of hardship 
for the agricultural labourers by bringing field work to 4. 
standstill in those districts. The year 1904, therefore, 
proved to be ‘an exceptionally good one for recruiting 
labour, with every- prospect of a great reduction in 
advances.’*” The cause-and-effect connection between bad 
monsoon and immigration can be established also with 
reference to the movement of labourers in 1924.(_The period 
from January to July 1924 saw an extraordinary rush or 
Tamil labourers into Sri Lanka./ In those seven months of 
the year, there arrived in Sri Lanka as many as 1,08,819 — 
labourers, more than double the number of arrivals for the 
corresponding period in the previous year. The abnormal 
rush was occasioned by the failure of monsoon in some of thi 
recruiting districts such as Salem, North and South Arcot, 
Trichinopoly and Puducottai, the worst affected district _ 
being Salem which contributed over four times its usual i 
quota. The agricultural condition was so depressing that ın 
certain cases the entire families immigrated into Sri Lanka. | 
“Many families of weavers in Salem left their villages and _ 
migrated to Sri Lanka to escape starvation, an inevitable | 
sequel to an adverse rainy season in oa country lke India 
where agriculture is a gamble in rain. \ Another interesting 
feature of the labour movement in the abnormal circumstances 
‘of 1924 was that the pick of the ryot population, mainly 
small landholders, formed a larger- proportion of the immi- 
grants than in previous years. The above two cases of an 
ux of immigration caused by unfavo a pie monsoon are 
~ only illustrative, not exhavs a Ea bac i monsoon auiem 
ted the flow- labour immIigranon, a gac m Ea a 
get an ebb in itsi i i 
in 1929, for iy 
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ts, ye States at the end of 1933, was 6,09,535 
-~ @S against 6,50,577 at the end of 1932, the decrease of about 
- 41,000 in the total population of the Indian estate labourers 
resulting from the depression in tea and rubber industries 
in Sri Lanka in 1932.4 
(o occurring famine and adverse monsoon could 
bè considered as but factors incidental to the immigration of 
the Indian labourers into Sri Lanka but notas- its real 
causes.} It was poverty and social handicaps of the low- 
caste il agricultural labourers, on the one hand, and, on 
the other, the British capitalists’ investment of private 
capital in the plantation economy of Sri Lanka, necessitating 
e import of labour from abroad in the absence of an 
[reg y-of local labour, which supplied 
the real causes of immigration of the Indian labourers into 
Sri Lanką The social and economic conditions prevailing in 
a the “Madras Presidency on the eve of the commencement cf 
thé immigration in the first half of the 19th century created 
dless labourers, earning a meagre livelihood in good season 
and driven to the plimsoll line of poverty in seasons of 
adverse rainfall. Income from over-burdened land was 
very low whereas tax was exceedingly high. The amount of 
~~ cultivable land available to the agricultural population was 
not commensurate with its economic ae: The result was 
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= the high rate of under-employment, {The socio-economic 

imbalance leading to acute economic hardship of the common 
people pushed them out of the country of their origin to be | 
pulled by the planters in Sri Lanka. _ It was, according to $ 
_Rajaratnam, more a push from India than a pull by th= 
planters that made Sri Lanka ‘a ha 
proletariat of South India,)*° Some, h 
that it was the pull of demand from the receiving estate- 
asi the main economic force determining thë 






























Indian ation into, Sri Lanka. ‘The fact, however, 
= behind the i nmigration there yas the inter- 
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_ Lanka with the potives of trade aie boau ration 
has an important economic. pdi Ani that 
Sefioxed by it results in creating profitable markets for 
Id als class the mother-country in the lands to which 
migrants it is directed. Sri Lanka not only provided 
_ the large masses of the indigent population ` 
of the Tamil South with a way of escape from the pinch of- 
poverty and the tyranny of caste but also opened up 
before the Indian industrialists, business men and bankers 
tempting avenues for their economic enterprises. The bright 
prospects of making money lured the Nattukottai Chettiars, 
Gujaratis and other business men as also professionals to 
migrate to Sri Lanka, with no desire to settle there perma- 
nently, but with the intention to stay there as the holders of 
temporary residence permits, renewable from time to time. 


es Tamil labourers 
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A bour i in ihe , fields is Rote: by slaves « or eburnat. They are 
the absolute property of their Devarus or lords and- may be employed in 


any work that their masters please. They are not attached to the soil 


but may be sold or transferred in any manner that the master thinks fit. 
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CHAPTER I 





THE COMMENCEMENT OF IMMIGRATION _ 


RECRUITMENT AND TREATMENT OF 


LABOURERS ` 


With the British -occupation of Kandy in 1815 Sri Lanka ` 


passed under the sovereignty of the British Crown. The new 


ii regime stressed the need for the reclamation and development _ 
~ of the Island. Roads, bridges and irrigation-canals were to 


be constructed—roads from Colombo to,Kandy, from Kandy 


pola, Katugastota and Kalutara ; canals at Puttalam and 
' Kalutara. Railways needed to be built through jungles, 
{| marshes and tropical terrains. And yet, for such strenuous 
projects for development, adequate and suitably skilled or 
| semi-skilled workers were not locally available. The scar- 
city of suitable hands in- Sri Lanka for the above purposes 
led the Colonial Government to form, in 1821, a semi-military 

- organization, known as the Pioneer Labour Force, by inden- 
turing skilled and semi-skilled labourers from Tanjore, Tri- 








urers, thusirecruited as i 
3 came to be oe E 





: - chinopoly and Madura in South Ir r The South Indin 
Er rs of the Pioneer projet ry 


| to Trincomalee, from Colombo to Galle; bridges at Gam- ` 








in 1837. es Pe followed a 
Commencement of 1939 in which year the immigration of 
immigration ~ unskilled labourers came to be banned. 

The total number of the Tamil labourers 

Popia an on the coffee estates in 1837 was estimated at - 
10,000.* The industry developed rapidly. The demand for 
Tamil labour consequently rose high. The tea plantation 
which took the place of coffee cultivation after its decay 
demanded a larger supply of Tamil labourers who accordingly 
immigrated into Sri Lanka in larger numbers to meet the 
increasing demand for labour on tea estates. 

Initially, immigration into Sri Lanka was ae from 
Government control, no permission from the Government cf 
India being required for the recruitment of Indian labourers 

for Sri Lanka, and the indian labourers willing to immigrate 

» into the Teese not being under an obligation to obtain licen- 

E ce from Government as a passport to their immigration. 

= Though till 1847 Sri Lanka was not officially on the list of 

' territories to which immigration was allowed, the Government 

_ of India did not mind the immigration of Indian labourers 

-~ into Sri Lanka on account of India’s proximity to, and the 
facilities of communication with, the Island. As Tennent 

= argued in his despatch of 21 April 1847, ‘there is reason to| | 
believe that \the authorities on the coast of India were not | & 
anxious to check a movement so manifestly advantageous | Y 
to their own people so long as its general arrangements were = | 
irreproachable and its result satisfactory to the labourers.’ ?| 
In a letter of 6 February 1847 to the Colonial Secretary, the 

ae Government of India pointed out that, i | accordance with the 

-~ prevailing Indian law on emigration, i it -was illegal to abet 
the immigration of labourers from ‘nee except to Mauri- 
tius, British Guiana, Jamaica and Trinidad but that the Inđian i 

Government would be ot to amend the law so as to lift 

: l n i ie » ‘Sri Lanka, ‘provided that _the 

wo ild undertake prev, nt "the 
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dered analogous to India. The Act did not come into force a 
until the Government of India received a copy of Ceylon Ordi- 
nance No. 3 of 1847 stipulating that Indian labourers, who 
would come to Sri Lanka for work on estates, would be prohi- 
bited either from contracting in Sri Lanka for labour to be per- 
- formed in any British or foreign colony beyond the limits 
of Sri Lanka or from immigrating from Sri Lanka into any 
such colony for ,employment as labourers. 5 Consequently 
Act XII of 1847 came into operation with effect from 13 
‘November of the year, lifting the ban on Indian immigration , 
into Sri Lanka. If the Indian labourers’ immigration into the | 
Island had been, informally or by convention, free from any 
restrictions before 1847, it came to be declared free with the | 
sanction of law from 1847. ae 
The estate labourers were recruited mostly from the | 
Tamil-speaking districts of the Madras Presidency, namely ` 5 
Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Pudukottai, Madura, ` 
ee ee Ramanad (Ramanathapuram), Tinnevelly, S 
Salem, North Arcot, South Arcot, Ching- = 
leput, Coimbatore, Madras and Pondicherry. In his Adminis- 
tration Report for 1931, N.J.Luddington, Acting Controller : `. 
of Indian Immigrant Labour, also recorded that the majority — 
of the labourers were recruited from the districts around ~~ = 
_ richinopoly and that a circle, drawn with a radius of about 
1 fifty miles around Trichinopoly, embraced the most important 
- recruiting districts. The above Tamil-speaking areas, 
< around Trichinopoly, which are situated along the Coroman- 
F del Coast, normally supplied the largest number of estate 
labourers. Sir Edward Jackson, for instance, noted, during 
his enquiry between 1936 and 1938 into the immigration of 
Indian labourers into Sri Lanka, that the districts around 
- Trichinopoly then supplied about 75 per cent of the estate) 
-“Jabourers but contributed only- about 17 per cent of the non- 
| estate migrants. The territorie along the Malabar Coast— 
“= Malabar, Quilon, Cochin and Trivandrum, all Malayalam- 
* spe ing—supplied, according to Jackson, a negligible 
= of estate labourers but) sent out about 16 per cens 
© non-estate migrants.” The aforesaid _Tamil- andi 
Ring districts besides, the @amarese, Usiric™. ©) 
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ole aes 7 
hough very small, of estate labourers for the plan- 
work. An interesting feature of the labour recruit- 
ment that emerges from the above analysis is the localization 
of the labour-force in regard to both the areas of recruit- 
ment and the places of employment. The majority of the 
estate labourers hailed from the Tamil-speaking areas 
situated round about Trichinopoly, which was the largest 
individual supplier of labour. Similarly, the majority of the 
labourers were employed on the estates in the Central Pro- 
vince of Sri Lanka. In 1928, for instance, 54 per cent of the 
estate-labour population were concentrated in the Central Pro- 
vince, nearly 36 per cent in the two provinces of Sabaraga- 
muva and Uva, the remaining 10 per cent being distributed 
among other provinces. § - 
The scarcity of Tamil labourers for the coffee estates in 
1859, arising out of the greater demand for labour on higher 
wages at home due to the reduction of taxes on land, impro- 
ved cotton cultivation and better agricultural prospects, 
= Suggested to the Immigration Labour Commission, Colombo, 
that the scarcity of labour could be met by importing labour- 
ers from the Northern Circars® of the Madras Presidency. 
__ The Commission had in its view the labour-position in Mauri- 
` tius where, under a system of contracts for lengthened terms, 


the supply of labour was abundant. ~ The idea of introdu- 


cing labourers from remote districts under a written con- { 
tract of three years’ service was incorporated in Ordiance | 
No. 15 of 1859." But the Ordinance was disallowed in London, 
and the scheme of importing labourers from the Northern 


Circars was abandoned. F 

In April 1874, thé € 
made a move for obtaining labourers from Bengal for the 
coffee estates. On 23 April of the year, Secretary of the 
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ae —above 18 years 


vR on 9 M 187 4 to the a lata of India, « 


Department of Revenue, Agriculture and Commerce, on the 


subject, requesting him to refer the matter to the Viceroy of © 


India and to furnish him with ‘all the details of information 
upon this head.’ The Secretary to the Government of India, `- 





| 


thereupon, referred the whole case to the Bengal Govern- A 


ment on 4 June 1874, calling for information as to how and 
on what terms Bengali labourers could be obtained for the 
coffee estates in Sri Lanka. Rivers Thompson, Secretary to 
the Government of Bengal, wrote in reply on 13 July 1874 


that, if labourers were to be secured from the province of . 
Bengal, the system of emigration needed ‘most of the protec- — 


tive arrangements which obtained in connection with other $ 
colonies’. * He also enclosed W his reply the following -- 
statement embodying the terms ! on which labourers fronts w 


Bengal could immigrate into A Lanka : 


Statement of Terms 
Monthly Wages 


Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 5th 


year year year year year i 
shilling shilling shilling shilling a r l 


Male labourers 


“Adut oanien | i 
above 18 years 10 11 12 13 14 

-= —above 15 to 18 years s 8 9 10 11 12 

Minor 4 s G a ; 7 

—above 12 to 15 yeu 6 7 8 9 10 
—10 to 12 years an EE 095 7 fe 9 

Female labourers A ONE 
- Adult 


above 15 | 9 18 years 
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of. Work: Cultivation of soil and manufacture of 
produce, in respect of each of the above 
Esas categories of labourers ai 
Duration of Work: 6 days in a week, holidays being 
excepted, and 7 hours each day in the 
field and 10 hours in the buildings, in 
respect of each of the above categories 
of labourers 
Ration Scale: Daily ration—Rice 1} Ibs. 
| or 
Corn meal 2 lbs. 
Monthly ration—Dal 8 Ibs. 
Ghee or Oil 1 Ib. 
Salt fish 4 lbs. 
Salt 1 lb. 
$ l Chilly 4 oz. 
Be os Turmeric 1 1b. 
ae Fuel sufficient 
iii Period of supply—Entire Period of inden- 
ee ture 
Free charge—Applicable to each of 
the above categories of 
3 labourers 
E Dwelling house: Free of charge in respect of each of 
g the above categories of labourers 
Medical care and Sa 
maintenance during ae 
sickness: Free of charge in respect of each of 
the above categories of labourers 
Free passage to India: After 5 years’ ‘service under indenture, 
in respect of each of the above cate- 
gories of GE as eS 








The Central Korni t adad the above terms, 
suggested by the. Euk Bengal, an mmunicated 
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wou be available for estate work, Gibbon, Secretary, Plan- jy 
ters? Association, wrote to the Colonial Secretary, Colombo, 
on 8 September 1874, pleading the Association’s inability to 
accept the terms offered by the Bengal Government. The 
grounds on which the terms were unacceptable to the Asso- 
ciation were that the wages demanded were ‘very much in 
advance’ of those paid to the Tamil labourers, that the cost 
of passage demanded both ways was heavy and that the seven 
hours’ duration of work in the field was considered ‘too short’ 
by the planters. The principal hurdle in accepting the terms, 
according to the planters, was how to keep the Tamil labour- 
ers satisfied with their present wages if higher wages, as 
demanded by Bengali labourers, were conceded.” The Plan- 
ters’ Association finally passed the following Resolution, dis- 
approving the recruitment of Bengali labourers for estate 
work: ‘The Government be thanked for the information recei- 
ved with regard to the introduction of labour from Bengai 
to Ceylon but the Association is of opinion that the terms are 
such as not to offer any inducements to Ceylon planters to avail 
‘themselves of such labour” Bengalis thus did not immi- 
_ grate into Sri Lanka as estate labourers. Only a handful of. : 
persons from Bengal—12 in 1927, 13 in 1928, 4 in 1929, as 
= recorded in Ceylon Administration Reports for the respec- 
| tive years—might have casually visited the Island probably 
E either as non-estate labourers or as free miscellaneous passen- 
_ gers during the period when immigration was lawful. Ceylon 
Administration Reports also record a far larger number of 
arrivals, all miscellaneous passengers, from Calcutta in diffe- 
rent years—2,960, for instance, in 1927, 2,204 in 1928, 1,267 
in 1929, 1,863 in 1930, 1,696 in 1931, 965 in 1932, 813 in. 1933. 
_ Obviously, they were not the people from Bengal proper but 
-must have been non-Bengalis from the north and west of 
: India, who were engaged in trade and business in the entrep»t 
of Calcutta and who took their chance to seek a fortune by — . 
| nisrating intowSri Lanka directly from Calcutta. D Ei 
2 The non-ēstate labourers, like the estate labourers, came aq 
l Jo Si lanka from South India, "and the miscellaneous passen- 
ers "BOE only from South India but also from the northern | 
> = = = 4s of the country such as Banaras grou ay' M 
„lior Jallandhar, Kathiawar, Lahore, H 3 
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= Wherefrom the majority of the non-estate migrants arrived 
_ at Sri Lanka included the Tamil districts of North and South 
Arcot, Chingleput, Coimbatore, Madura, Madras, Pudukottai, 
Ramnad, Salem, Tanjore, Tinnevelly, Trichinopoly and Pon- 
dicherry ; the Telugu districts of Chittoor, Nellore and Vizag- 
patam ; the Canarese districts of Mysore and Bangalore: and 
the Malayalam districts of Cochin, Malabar and Travancore. ! 
The non-estate workers who passed through the camp of 
~Mandapam (in Ramnad) hailed, in large numbers, from 
_Ramnad, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and Madura, whereas the 
_-non-estate emigration through the camp of Tataparai (near 
Tuticorin) was pronouncedly a Tinnevelly feature. 
The method initially adopted by the planters to obtain 
-~ the supply of Indian labourers was based upon the principle 
of indenture but their frequent desertion and the proximity 
-of their home-land rendered the indenture 
Method of labour- system as the method of recruitment unten- 


wy , Tecruitment— able. It was accordingly abandoned in 

p ~ Kangany system favour of the Kangany or Sardari system, 

Fr which was akin to the Maistry system of 
‘Burma. 


The Indian labour-force on an estate consisted of 
several gangs of varying size from 25 to 30 persons. Each 
_ such gang was placed under the supervision of a headman, _ 
_ himself a labourer, who went by the designation of Kangany. E 
_, An estate labourer was selected a Kangany by virtue of his 4 
Pee ORS Gha 
‘Small estate there might be only one Kangany or a Sub- 7 
estates. 










of his own relatives but also of his acquaintances in thes. 
> Kangany system was thus built 
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labourers but also ruled out the possibility of their des a 
and ensured their attachment to the estates and planters, 
With the passage of years, however, the labourers came to be 
recruited by a Kangany not exclusively from his relatives 
and acquaintances but also from such persons of the labouring 
class as could be induced by him to emigrate either through 
his own endeavours or through the agency of a professional 
recruiter. The Kangany.system thus lost its patriarchal cha- 
racter and consequently its efficacy, too. 

_In the early days of the coffee cultivation, the Indian 
labourers used to immigrate into Sri Lanka for work on 


“estates on their own initiative under the leadership and P 
Suidance of the Kanganies, chosen by themselves. On their i 
landing at Sri Lanka from the Indian coast, the labourers 


were sometimes intercepted by some crimps” who, under the 
name of Kangany, escorted them to the estates and thus earned 


a living for themselves. These crimps often seduced the n 


labourers afterwards into leaving one estate in favour of 
another, much to the injury to the interests of both then 


employers and the employed. The next stage in the recruit- m 
-= ment, of labourers through Kanganies was reached when the 


planters, confronted by the Ceylonese Government's Laissez- 
faire policy with regard to labour-recruitment, decided to ~ 
despatch their own Kanganies to the Indian coast for recruit- 
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ag} to pay for its upkeep a cess of 40 cents on every acre 
under the cultivation of tea, rubber and cocoanut. * The 
remaining 15 per cent of the estates which did not contribute 
towards the maintenance of _the Commission employed 
professional recruiters who were practically subject to no 
control in India. The professional recruiters tended to 
recruit dhobies (washermen), barbers, unemployed weavers, 
town-loafers and criminals and were inclined to resort tc 
malpractices in recruitment.” In 1915, 14126 labourers 
(including Kanganies) immigrated into Sri Lanka otherwise 
than through the Ceylon Labour Commission. * The 
| Commission itself did not recruit Its main functions were 
~ to finance the recruiters, to exercise supervision over them 
~ sand to advertise the advantages of employment on estates 
by means of handbills and leaflets in the vernacular and 
by the display of magic-lantern shows. The Commission 
was also responsible for recovering the money advanced to 
_gpthose Kanganies and labourers who had left for India without 
| _ clearing their debts. 2” l 
ə Before the establishment of the Ceylon Labour Commi- 
ssion, old employees had been in the habit of bringing with 
them their friends and relations from their own villagies or 
the neighbouring ones for employment on estates while 
returning to Sri Lanka at the end of their holidays, short or 
long, spent in India. This practice practically fell into disuse 
after the Ceylon Labour Commission had been brought into 
being. Under the newly introduced regulations of recruit- 
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meet the expenses of recruitment. Thus equipped wit we i 
requisite licence and the advance-money, the Kangany F 
proceeded to recruit at least 20 emigrants within one year. 
The names of the recruits would be written on the back of 
the licence-form, and all the intending emigrants would 
thereupon be presented before the village Munsiff. The 
Munsiffs duty it was to interrogate the intending emigrants 
_to ascertain whether they had been recruited with their consent 
or not and whether they were made aware of the cunditions 

attached to their emigration. If the Kangany safely crossed 
the hurdle of interrogation by the village Munsiff and 
obtained his initials on the licence, he proceeded to face 
another hurdle at the office of the nearest Agency of the 
Ceylon Labour Commission. Here the intending emigrants 
were not detained longer than was necessary for the Agent, 
generally an Indian, to scrutinize them so as to make sure 
that they were suitable for estate work and that there was no © i 
reason to suspect that the law against kidnapping or abduc- rr 
tion had been infringed by their recruitment. Boys under ~ 
14 and girls under 16 were not allowed to proceed unless they 
were accompanied by their natural guardians or unless such 

guardians’ written consent, certified by the village Munsiit, 
|. was produced. The recruits, who were finally approved by | 

T the Officer in charge of the Agency, were despatched by rail " 

T the same day to Mandapam or to Tataparai directly, if the : 

© Agency were south of Trichinopoly, or via the cooly camp — 

" at Trichinopoly, if the agency were situated to the north of 

© Trichinopoly. On arrival at Mandapam or at Tataparai camp, 

iS as the case might have been, the recruits entered the 

oh quarantine camp where they were detained for six days 4 

ae during which period the intending emigrants were subjected — 

to a medical examination by Medical officers attached to the 

| Those detected to be suffering from any infectious 

agious disease were not allowed to embark for Talai- p 
Any emigrant, who refused to- proceed or whose, ae 

= met him to persuade him to return, was allowed as 

he quarantine camp at once. In 1915, af ae Ka 
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am, not to Talaroral, foe. thet journey tò Sri Poka 
g the -Paumben-Dhanuskodi-Tallaimannar route. Nor- 
~ mally, the Kangany accompanied his finally selected recruits 
to the estates in Sri Lanka. Sometimes, he stayed back in 
his village for further recruitment if the quota of the 
labourers he was licensed to secure had not been full. In 
such a case, he accompanied the recruits, so far secured, to 
the quarantine camp at Mandapam or at Tataparai and 
returned to his village therefrom after arranging for their 
embarkation and journey, under the care of the escort-peons 
of the quarantine department, -with assisted passage and 
_ with necessary food during the voyage. It was the duty of the 
* escort-peons to look after the labourers during the journey 
pand to help them to reach the estate for which they were 
oan On their arrival at the estate, the labourers became 
_ the charge of the. estate-superintendent who had already 
' been informed by telegram of their departure from the 
i quarantine camp in India. | 
= After the labourers had arrived at the estate, a statement 
| of the expenses incurred in connection with their recruitment 
in India and their escort to their destination in Sri Lanka 
- was entered into the Account book of the estate. Out of 
the money advanced to the Kangany ‘by the Ceylon Labour 
~ Commissioner at Trichinopoly, a large portion was advanced F 
to the labourers by. way of inducing them to immigrate into a 
Sri Lanka. This advance to the labourers together with ~ 
additional sums paid to them, the expenses incurred on their gf 
behalf by the Kangany, the cost of transit (railway and ~ 
steamer fares at concessional rates) and half the cost of 





`> food, supplied to them at the quarantine camp and during the 

vs subsequent. journey, were all debited against them by th 

aor p T Thus the labourers started their este te-life : wj 
; : ; 












ža With the -recruitment of : A bourers was S associi sda i 
R _ system, called Tin-Ticket system. The labourers. had many 
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labourers. _ Again, the prolonged detention of a large t 
of Mines at the Mandap camp for want of teir ea) 
EA me e cost of their journey might cause over- 

crowding at the camp, with the attendant danger of the out- 

i break of an epidemic there. To Mr. Ellis, Agent to the 
vs, Government of Sri Lanka at the Western Province and a 
member of the Plague Committee, was due the credit for the 

Solution of the financial difficulty which confronted the 

labourers. The solution was the introduction of the Tin- 

Ticket System in 1902, by which the Ceylonese Government 

ao undertook the responsibility of conveying the labourers, free 
of charge, from the Indian coast to the estates in Sri Lanka 

they were bound for, subsequently recovering the expenses g 
from the superintendents of the estates concerned. (Sir West 4 

Ridgeway explains the system thus: “The system is practically 

an adaptation of the system of ‘value-payable by post’, th & 

cooly being the package to be delivered and his address bein 
contained on a small metal disc punched with a letter and 4 na" 
number, denoting the district and estate for which he is iki 
_. bound.” ® | According to Marjoribanks and Marakkayar, the ~~~ 
metal disc was punched with two numbers, the first number | 
| — denoting the number of the estate as recorded in the official 
| register of the estate and the second number indicating the 
© serial number of the particular labourer for whom the Ticket 
» was meant. * The Tickets could be purchased at any Govern- 
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T ment Kachcheri in Sri Lanka by an estate superintendent fór 
Rs. 2.50 cent per hundred. The estate superintendent gave the 
Tickets to his Kangany on the eve of his departure for India for 
recruitment or sent them direct to the Ceylon Labour Commi- 
| ssioner for distribution among the labour-recruits. The recruit-> ay 
ag, a Kangany or the Labour Commissioner, as the case might a 

be, gave one such Ticket to each labouret proceeding toa = 
particular estate. On their arrival at the quarantine camp at 
am or at Tataparal, the labourers concerned presented 
ickets to the Camp Superintendent, whereupon their 
x . entered in a register, with the result ‘that the 

d their K became entitled to„free food at 
and to the facilities for their journey from the camp, 
tat mey were initially i 
























onal ates and half the pact of food—the other half 
= being ‘borne by it) from the estate superintendent who, in 
bi his turn, later on realised the same from the labourers them- 
= selves. The system, therefore, led to the - labourers’ 
_ indebtedness to the estates. It had, however, the advan- 
| tages of enabling the labourers to reach the estates safely 
z and with the minimum delay, without having to spend a cent 
. initially out of their meagre funds, and of keeping down 
= ‘coast advance’ much to the chagrin of the Kangany who was 
in the habit of unduly appropriating to himself part of the 
money advanced to him. The Kangany, therefore, could not 
but look upon the system with suspicion. 
bigs The Advance system or the system of offering cash- 
; inducements was a convenient strategy resorted to by the 
<- “planters to secure the much-needed cheap South Indian 
j “labour through the Kangany system. Initially, ~ system 
= was viewed by the planters as a ‘wonderful success.’ Bribed 
ae by some advance-payment and lured by the prospects of a 
4 change of fortune, the Tamil labourers followed their Kanga- 
— nies to the estates, solving the labour-problem oi the 
~ - planters. The Kanganies, in other words, like the pied piper 
_ « of Hamelin, led the labourers to the ‘plantations by dangle 
before them the offer of advance-payment. According to 
'*® Donald Graham, Agent to the Government of Sri Lanka, the 
- labourers required no advance to enable them to reach the- 
'>. Indian coast from their village homes but advances were 
* necessary to them to pay for their passage from the coast to 
the estates, to leave two or three rupees for their dependent 
= -relations in their native villages and also to pay some money 
.. to the village headmen by way of purchasing their release 
_ from any labour-contract they could have entered intovwith 
3 them previously. ”™ Once the p: abo rers got the tie of advan- 
i | Ehe 
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easily be done ee half the number of really ‘aa ones. ee | 
raison d’etre of their presence lies in the fact that they are y 
encumbrances in their own country and can be counted as 
coolies in Ceylon whenever an overseer or Kangany is seek- 
ing to improve his position by further borrowing.” ” 

As the Kangany system lost its patriarchal character - 
and as the recruitment was undertaken haphazardly, without 
reference to the locality or relationship, the supply of labour 
eame to be conditioned by the requirement of higher ad- 
vances. In his letter to the Editor, Ceylon Overland Observer 

~œ Of 28 January 1871, Tytler, Secretary to the Planters’ 
- Association, Kandy, wrote that at first a recruit could Je 
Obtained for an advance of 2 rupees only or for even less S 
than that amount but, as years rolled on, the amount *of 
advance was gradually increased to Rupees 10 per head in č 
1871. By 1878, the advance was further increased to Rupees — a 
19.36 cents per head, as disclosed by a merchant of Colombo ` a 
in the course of his evidence before the Commissioners, 
appointed to enquire into the subject of cooly immigration. = 
‘In the long run, however, the Advance system went to enrich | 
_ the Kanganies only and to add to the miseries of the labour- - 
ers by increasing the already existing volume of their debt— ~ 
debt to the estates and to the Kanganies alike. Bearing on 
be ‘this point Sparling wrote *: ‘The late Labour Agent of the ~- 
* Ceylon Planters’ Association at Trichinopoly, Mr. Rowsell,.. 
- and I are quite agreed that what made Ceylon such an un- 
s popular place with coolies was the Advance system with all 
its attendant evils. The coolies view is that going to 
Seylon means piling up debts with heavy stoppage of pay. 
gs the Kangany’s or recruiter’s point of view, every cooly | 
epress ms a person in. the game of extracting money from 
px “emp loyer x “The Kangany exists today for the purpose of . 
S extracting money from his employer. under a threat of* 
Jeavine his service and keeping the supply of coolies short“ 
| A strengthen his hand: in doing so, whilst all the 
e he sis being paid excellent wages for recruiting rion i 
1€ coolies required by the plantation he serves. Thess 
srest charged is always high.. The’debt passes’ 
to : son. according to the custom of the cooles: EAS 
; a igor ža Fyi 
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os e Ea of their estate-life. The haane and un- 
~ serupulous. Kanganies successfully induced them to assume 
the responsibility for the whole or the greater part of the: Ad- 
vance-money, though they had actually received a fraction 
- thereof. Thus the labourers’ debt was unduly inflated. It 
a was inflated further by the Kangany’s 
© Gendu system | frequent resort to the system of transfer 

p by Tundu. In its origin, Tundu was an 





undertaking given in writing by the owner of an estate to 


discharge a fixed number of labourers on getting the repay- 


' ment of the outstanding Advance-money or arrear debt from. 


them and was designed to enable an estate to get rid of its 
» Surplus labour. As such the system was quite _ harmless. 
But, in course of time, it became an instrument of industrial 


blackmail at the hands of the Kangany when the extension - 


» Of areas under plantation led to an increased demand and 
competition for labour. The Kangany and the labourers 


of his gang took advantage of the shortage of labour to de- . 


- mand extravagant advances from the superintendent of an 


estate. If the demand was not conceded, the Kangany promptly - 


claimed a Tundu for himself and his gang and proceeded 
to hawk the same around the estates until he found a 
superintendent who was willing to engage him and his men 
by agreeing to pay the amount written on the Tundu plus 
a Sillary or extra mone ey. If, for instance, the gang in question 
had a strength of 20 and the outstanding debt was Rupees 30 — 
per head, the total outstanding debt would amount to 
q Rupees: 600. The Kangany would, in the first instance, press 
his old employer to agree to pay an extra, advance of Rupees 
a 10 per labourer. If the old employer did not yield to s 
=f pressure brought to bear upon him, the Kangany © 

- finally transfer: his gang to the new employer on his 
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_. » Kangany would then pay Rupees 600 = of this cry 
ae his old employer who- on th 
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s a to pay an advance, say, amounting to Rupees 750. ma 








place of Rs 30 (600+20). The_ extra ee eas found — 
its W _into_ the the Kangany’ S “pocket. “The “Tondu thus de deve- ve 
oped into. an an instrument for extorting higher advance from 
an estate superintendent, much to the prejudice to the in- 
terests of the labourers. Though they got no share of the 
extra advance, their debt under the new employer was, howe 
ever, proportionately increased. They lost their wages for sé i 
days and were compelled to vacate their old lines, situated 
perhaps on a healthy estate, and to move in new ones, the 
location of which might not be so healthy. Their wages on 
_ the new estate could also be no better. The labourers could, ~ 
~no doubt, repudiate their indebtedness to the Kangany and 
lawfully quit the estate after giving one month’s notice, ~ 
_ without being liable to arrest. °° But the shackles of environ- ~ 
ment and custom and the difficulty of finding work under 
~ another employer without producing satisfactory evidence of i 
‘discharge from the former employer effectively paralysed J 
-their freedom of movement. ‘ | The Tundu system was finally ki 
abolished by Ordinance 43 (section 5) of 1921, which _pres- 
cribed punishment by fine o or ‘imprisonment, ifthe system - was 
revived in future. 38 To counteract the labourers’ bolting 
tendency from one “estate to another the above Ordinance « 
_ provided for the issue of discharge certificates by employers. 
i The provision required that an estate would not employ a- 
L labourer from another estate unless he brought a discharge 
l certificate from his previous employer. The labourer was 
4 tO give one month’s notice to his present employer for his 
_ discharge certificate, the forms of which were available at. i 
Tpost Offices. If the labourer was prevented by his Kangany ` 
from submitting the form personally to his present employer, 
sWeould send it to him by post, taking care, at the same | 
= E send a dupheate form to the Gontrallen of Indian S 
abour. This arrangement, which was introduced — 
| best of intentions not only to-check the roving 
‘the labourers but also to protect them from the 
Få their Kanganies, ultimately turned out to be a 
natin Strument of oppii ssion at the hands of the Kanga- _ a 
es. This mas SO “because: the labourers, Who = : 
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si effect of converting their discharge certificates into a new 
kind of Tundu. Thus the labourers had to start their life on 
the new estate, again, in debt and thus did the vicious 
Ixion’s wheel turn, grinding the labourers in the process. 
- — Dndeed, indebtedness was part and parcel of the labourers’ 
estate-life in Sri Lanka. It was the system of making 
aes advances to them which led to their in- 
ndebtedness of g N - ` : 
ches volvement in indebtedness which, in 
| course of time, became chronic. They es- 
.. ‘caped from the life of serfdom in South India by immigrating 
~ into Sri Lanka where, however, they soon came under a 
» new form of serfdom arising out of their indebtedness to 
œ the planters and Kanganies. A labourer arrived at an 
estate, saddled with debt to the extent of Rupees 35 to 50 
including the advance-money and the expenses on account 
of his journey to Sri Lanka *’ This initial debt gradually 
increased in volume due mainly to the labourer’s illiteracy 
_ and unthrifty habits, as borne out by T. L. R. Chandran, 
-Agent to the Government of India in Sri Lanka, in the course 
_ Of his evidence before the Ceylon Banking Commission in 
~ 1934.°° Very often he spent lavishly on such occasions as 
, Marriage, festivals and funerals. As stated by Chandran, 
‘not that such lavish expenditure was necessary or justifiable 
“On such occasions but he wished to avoid the ridicule of his 
= neighbours that he was „parsimonious. *® The Head Kangany 
_ of an estate fed the labourers inclination to borrow by 
_ lending him money, which had the indirect effect of keeping 
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— the labourer to resort to loan to defray his family expenses. 
¿Finding no other means by whi 
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ahis hold on him. The irregular payment of wages also forced, 





ssion on Labour in India in 1930 under the chairmanship of} 
the Rt. Hon. J. H. Whitley, ‘indebtedness of a labourer does 
not prove that the minimum wage is not sufficient. The. 
labourers become indebted for other reasons; for example, | 
when they go to India, they want to buy land and they l 
borrow Rs. 200 or Rs. 300 for that purpose.’ *! Indebtedness 
among the estate labourers was thus widespread, about 7 
per cent of them,“ according to Chandran, being indebted to 
the Kanganies. Ordinance No. 43 of 1921 abolished Tundu and 
` also cancelled the old debts which accumulated under the 
~ Tundu system. But this abolition and cancellation could not 
change the nature of the labourer who still retained the 
habit of resorting to loan to supplement his monthly income, ~~ 
when ill-health or intemperate habits prevented him from ` 
performing the requisite amount of field-work. One 
main reason why the labourer’s indebtedness persisted was | 
that the Kanganiship as the agency of recruitment was nov — 
abolished. But the eventual. arrangement that the entire 
cost on account of his recruitment, inclusive of his transport 
and subsistence charges from the time of his departure from © 
the Indian coast till the date of his arrival at the estate of 
destination, should be met from the Immigration Fund, and” 
_ the organization of Co-operative Credit Societies and Post 
| Office Savings Bank constituted effective remedies against his 
indebtedness. | 
= Tt may sound paradoxical that a labourer, who arrived at 
an estate saddled with debt, lived his estate-life in debt and 
eas _ ultimately died in debt, could lay by some savings for, 
y remittance to his relatives in India or for | 
» India carrying in person during his temporary + 
2 visit to the country. The labourer used _ 
$ 3 Parts from the Kangany, planier, boutique-keeper and $ 
a also from the local 'money-lender. As stated by T. Read 
$ troller - of Indian Immigrant Labour, many of the = 
p ourers did not save, for their custom had always been to. . 
“borrow and, to ae, in debt.“ But others held that Iabourers — 
lived comfo ably in” “Sri Lanka and.covld save a considerable _ 
A of their earnings and that many of them returned ~ 
rery year with their savings ‘in bright rupees’. T g 
nd the more hard-working* among the labourers 
to have” acquired ‘considerable wealth, im 
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os: 25,00,000- 
Se eres 26,118,314 
E i Se as a Fe 094 
PR as 30, 94, 464 
ae 332,47,039 
| a SE SR Boe 
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| ~ 10,00,818 
ee 16 34 308 
ee ey 19.35.50 

ae 268,170 Through the 

| agency of | 
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15,90, 429.8 
PD lo pi PR Os oe 
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se oe TOE SEO 
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-1,51,700 Through others È 
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“The prospects of getting des higher | that those pre- : r 
vailing in the Madras Presidency attracted the Tamil labourers ~ 


to estate-work in Sri Lanka. Wages in 
Sri Lanka rose from 4d. a day at the 
commencement of immigration to 7d. “94. 


Wages and 
Family Budget 
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a day in the 1860’s, ® whereas wages in the Madras Preside ney... 


amounted to 3d. a day even in 1858 or the 1860’s. 


H. G. R. Robinson, Governor of Sri Lanka in 1867, done 


firmed, in his despatch of 6 March 1867 to the Secretary of 
State for Colonies, the rate of wages varying from fd. to 


9d. a day, which an adult male could earn in Sri Lanka in 


1866-1867. Robinson also stated in the same despatch the 
rate of wages to which female and child labourers were 


then entitled, namely 44d. to 7d. a day, the working period © 
per week running to 5 days.*” According to the Majoribanks- 
Marakkayar Report of 1917, on an average, males worked | 


from 23 to 19 days, females, from 19 to 15 days and 
children, from 21 to 17 days, a month, and a male labourer’s 
average wages varied from Rs 10.18 to Rs 8.40, a female 





labourer's, from Rs. 6.24 to Rs. 4.54 and a child’s from Rs. 5.69 5 


: to 3.96, a month.** Examined by the Standing Emigration 


Committee, which met under the chairmanship of Rao 


Bahadur B. N. Sarma at Simla on June 19-21, 1922, Major 
_ Scoble Nicholson furnished the following statistics of the 






: oe being first employed in esiate-work : 54 


ere See Tea Rubber 
ae | Cents Rs. a p- Cents Rs. 
à Men 3002" OF Gai 36 0 
‘Women 26 OF are 29 l 

Children io oea E Ne ea 


bo P Ol w 


E m April-May 1923, the — Guleaiae Secretary, Colombo, 9 
p K ni a Committee under the chairmanship of Sri Lakas 








L r i on, 
tof ee 
the year, Jones -Baleara | stated i that ust nally 


ee et a fixed rate per day, | the rates cing 
| pend ae og ee y were at 


a wages, initially paid to inexperienced labourers on their = 


= > 





i prin vinione anea 
NAT 


taking tea with a little sugar. So, on the whole, a labourer 
fits which, if charged for, would have increased his defici = 


on estates and given free medical treatment, was supplied 


+ 















Atter. Png on the above Rems a uT would ~ 
have with him a balance amounting to Rs. 3.77 which, Gf g 
course, he could not think of saving because of many an a 
unforeseen item of expenditure pressing on this paltry 2 
balance. Moreover, provision was to be made for festive ti 
which occurred once or twice a year. Some labourers © 
especially those living near towns, got into the habit ope” 


would have a deficit budget. He enjoyed some fringe bene- . 4 
all the more. He was, for instance, provided with free housin 


with rice at a concessional rate and provided with free s 
pasture and a plot of cultivable land on which he grew ARA 


manioc, beans, chillies and other vegetables, and flowers as By 


well. Firewood was supplied free. Again, the gift of cash 
money to a labourer on occasions of birth, marriage and 





festival was, according to Bateman, ‘quite considerable’ When —~ 


: too old to work, he was granted a small pension of one or = 
_ two rupees per month. |Deficit was met by him by borrowing! 











a country. °° 


pene After the preliminary enquiry into the budget of the 
estate labourers by Jones-Bateman, the Ceylonese Govern- 
‘ment appointed a representative Committee in 1925 to make 


Í ` ` further enquiry into the family budget of the labour force. 
E: The then Director of Statistics, EJ BE  PUrner who was 


the Committee, drew up ae budgets, ealled Roneo.. ` 

- sets ‘i after discussion with the then Agent to the Govern 
ent of India in Sri Lanka, S. Ranganathan. For the purpose 

of these three budgets, the estate areas were divided into © 

three such zones as Up-country, Mid-country and Low- : Sa 





CAVERNE estate labourers’ moahi niaes, as estimated | 
y the Roneo budgets, were as follows”: | 


Up-country Mami Low-country ee 
Rs. Cents a Cents Rs. „Cents 


74 













The above budgets also showed that the average ahy 
l Gi me of a labourer, as in 1925, had been 25 per cent more 
si than Rs. 10. 02 which was the monthly income of. a labourer 
=. in 1923. a Obviously, therefore, the Roneo budgets disclosed 
| that the income of a labourer in 1925 was not less than his 
S expenditure. 
“) The Indian Agent, S, Ranganathan, also wae up in 1925. 
ee sample budgets, called Ranganathan budgets, which 
g differed slightly from the Roneo budgets. The Indian Agent’s 
budgets came to be adopted by the Government of Sri Lanka, 
ee utilization as a basis for the consideration of the question 
‘of minimum wages of estate labourers.’®® The Ranganathan 
-œ budgets. reflected the following monthly expenditures of He 
ee pee in each of the three zones“: 









ng 

me Up-country oes Low-country 
fe Rs. Cents Rs. Cents Rs. Cents 

oa 20 ee 69 A a 

tee 10 20 =O 96 9 43 

f g -Working child between l 

p - 10 and 14 years Gee ben ot EE ET, 


Non-working child: < 2-78 2. 72 G8) 2 67 


= At this stage, T. Reid took over as the Controller of 
F Indian Immigrant Labour. Some time after his assumption | q 
f office in 1925, it came to his notice that taking advantage” j 
ie of the liberal supply of Indian labour some estates had ~ 
Be $ been underpaying their labourers. This fact induced Reid to- 
favour the principle of standard wages for the Indian labourers, 
employed on estates. It was the Wait Committee of 1925, °! 
i j omposed of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour, the 2 
PES _ Director of Statistics, the Agent to the Government of India 
_ and the representatives of the members of the Plar 7 
cO amunity, which formally < recommended the adop ion 
; i dard yates in its me ‘The Wait Committee | Suggeste 




















; a oh a: Ay ea dia in all the ae zi 
Low—men and women should work 2 


wages “must be. es independently of any bonus or Mie cost 
of any ‘free issues’ and that the rates should, at a given period, 
bear due relation to the standard of comfort of the labourer __ 
and should change, if changing conditions called for a change. T- 
After much deliberation, the Toko wing rates of wages were | , 







proposed ® : 
Men Women Children 
Cents Cents Cents e 
Up-country 54 43 Bo, ee ee | 
Mid-country 52 41 SLE TE 
Low-country 50 40 30 s 


The recommendation of standard wages by the Wait 
Committee and the Government of India’s insistence on the 
adoption of the same ultimately led to the introduction by 
the Ceylonese Government of the Minimum Wages Ordinance 
No. 27 of 1927.** This was the first piece of legislation enacted 
in Sri Lanka, prescribing minimum wage-rates for Indian © 
immigrant labour. The Ordinance constituted Estates Wages 

- Boards in revenue districts to fix the minimum wages of 
‘labourers from time to time, subject to confirmation by the 
. Board of Indian Immigrant Labour and by the Governor 
of Sri Lanka. For the purpose of fixing minimum wages, the 
_ plantations were divided, as before in connection with the 
Es Roneo budgets, into three zones—Up, Mid and Low.. Towards | 
ee the CE of 1928, the minimum wage-rates were fixed as™ 





Men Women Children 











Cents Cents Cents 

Up-country 54 43 32 
_—.. Mid-coùntry 52 Bee 31 4 
E — _Yow-country ` 90 40 : 30s 2 


sing the above minimum aes the -Ordinance SA 
€ “plantation workers of six days’ work in a-week 
ment in cash on the basis of minimum wage-rates, thee 
tie payee period could not be offered. to them." = 
rs were also i ip be supp! “4h clean, unblended _ 














: pTi rice a re, not exceeding Be: 6. 40 | per h The issue 
= of fice per month should not be less than 7/8th bushel for 
-a male Prona 6/8th bushel for a female labourer and 5/8th 
E Ed bushel for a working child. Further, on all estates a free 
oo f the same quality of rice should be made per month 
ae the rate- of 1/8th bushel to each male labourer and to each 
"So Working widow who had one or more non-working children 
“fo maintain. In lieu of such free issue of rice, an estate 
could, however, with the previous consent of the Labour 
_ Controller, provide one good and unstinted meal of rice and- 
ee ge ae to each Indian child under BNE resident on the 
tate and related to an Indian labourer employed on the 
estate. The Ordinance also provided for overtime rates in 
f favours of those labourers who would work beyond the nor- 
mally” prescribed limit of 9 hours inclusive of 1 hour meant 
for lunch, In such a case, the employers provided higher 
£ incentive rates for poundages of tea plucked during the extra 
P hougs.. The rate prescribed for overtime work between 7 A.M. 
om and 7PM. was 1; times the hourly rate and the rate for 
; Ee ‘work between 7 P M. and 7 A M. was B times the 
hourly rate. 
g" /- The Minimum Wages Ordinance of 1927 came a effect 
© / on 1 January 1929. The next year witnessed an almost 
unprecedented depression in rubber industry. The price of — 
rubber began to sag with startling rapidity from 28 Cents per 















Pound in the beginning of July 1930 to 14 Cents towards the 


© gend of October and further to 11 Cents in April 1931, © 
with the result that the number of the tappers and a 
© workers}*! particularly that of- the latter, had to be cut 
~~ down to the irreducible minimum. The depression of 1930 
em did not remain confined to the rubber industry alone. Se 


fa soon spread to tea also, especially to the Mid-country and — 
















Fe ; The. average price of Low-country tea in Colombo fell from 

60. Cents per pound in 1930 to 43 Cents in 1931. The average 
cost. of Ne cna tea also fell from 69 Cents per pound k 
) 1 Cer 


or: tea aaan n 








- Low-country tea, which seemed to go the way of eee a 










, 1931, ‘Tice, of which the issue price had been fixed by he 
Ordinance of 1927 at Rs. 6.40 per bushel, was available for 
purchase at a much cheaper rate in the open market. Labour- 
ers, therefore, showed a natural tendency to buy rice, their d 
favourite dish, from the boutiques rather than from the | 
estate. The planters, therefore, thought it necessary to adjust, 
the wages to the reduced cost of rice. It was, accordingly, 
proposed that the wages of male, female “and child labourers 
should be reduced by 5, 4 and 3 Cents respectively, if rice 
was issued by the estate at Rs. 4.80 instead of at Rs. 6.40 
per bushel. The proposal to reduce wages in conformity 
with the reduced price of rice was, therefore, adopted in Maye 
1931, with the concurrence of the Government of India. 65 
In May 1931, therefore, the rates of wages agreed upon were 
as follows, with rice being available for purchase at ‘Rs. 4. 89 
per bushel :* 





4 ‘ 


Men Women Children 


Cents Cents Cents 
Up-country 49 ` 39 29 
- Mid-country 47 37 28 
| Low-country 45 36 27 


The above rates, however, represented not so much a 
§ reduction as a readjustment of wages in consequence of the 
F reduced price of rice. The cash balance of a labourer af 
e end of a month remained unchanged. The first real™ 
E ~ reduction in wages occurred with effect from 1 February 1932, 
when the following rates were introduced: ae 7 






Men Women — Children 
Cents Cents Cents 









E Up-country AQe gre SO 29 
l ` Mid-country ES i P » 
4] pag 33 24 == 


: a RS E Boy country 


E E rates were further - eae as follows, with 
10 May 1933, in consequence of ‘the eae 3 


t be pes of all gS of tea, ri ric e selling at : 















ment of their wages to the increased cost of living. ie tes 
ponse. to the labourers’ demand for higher wages in the 

inflationary climate created by the war, the Planters’ 
Association without deciding on an increase of wages de-~ 
clared a war-bonus in favour ofthe labourers at the! following’ aij 


rates: — ee z 
Male Re. 1.00 per mensem ` a 
Female Re. 0.75 per mensem 4 age 
Child | Re. 0.50 per mensem | 3 


The war-bonus, thus declared, was not, however, legally | 
enforceable. Its payment was entirely at the discretion E 
the superintendent of estates. Again, the system of e e 
of the war-bonus was not uniform but varied from estate to 
estate. On many estates, the question of the payment of 
full bonus or no bonus was determined by whether or,not 
the labourers worked for the minimum number of days fixed. 
Other estates worked out the bonus at the daily rates of 4 
Cents for a male labourer, 3 Cents for a female labourer 
and 2 Cents for a child labourer, subject to the maximum of 
Re. 1.00. 75 Cents and 50 Cents per month, admissible to a 
male labourer, a female labourer and a child labourer res- 
_ pectively. Finally, the District Wages Boards decided on 
the following uniform rates of wages, with the issue price 

of rice not exceeding Rs 480 per bushel, which came into 
P effect from 1 February 1941 with the sanction of the Govern- 


l 


- ment of Sri Lanka ete 


es — Re is s Men Women Children 
ees! Cents Cents Cents 
_Up-country -, hei 43 Soe 
- Mid-country 92 ~ 4] 31 
Low-country 50 40 30 


The months of April and May, 1940 witnessed an enquiry 
made by the Deputy Controller of Labour, M. Rajanayagam, ` 
into the family budget of the estate labourers of 516 fami- as 
J employed on the Up-country, Mid-country and Low- — 
y estates. His Report containing the findings of his 
hiry owas published on 8 October 1941. It was. essen- 
tatement of faets relating to the financial pe tic 
> ao of the 516 ee at = i 
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oA average family. as indicated in- thë Report, was com- — 
posed of 3,36, 3.84: and 3.24 adult malgs in Up-, Mid? nd ae 
Low-country zones respectively in which ‘case the average «| 
_ Monthly income of an individual adult male me nber of ag 
average family would work out to Rs 37.06= 336 or R 
11.03, Rs. 40.19 + 3.84 or Rs. 10.47 and 29.38 + 3.24 or Rs 9.07. ie 
the Up-, Mid- and Low-country zones respectively. An adu Le i 
male was also entitled to free housing and free firewood. Cons ~ 
_ dering their money-value, the total monthly income T an ai 








adult male, according to the Report, would work o tty, : Be 
7 average, as follows: ns 


Up-country Wid oa po ; 
Rs. Cents Rs. Cents Rs. Cents i 














Average monthly in- a ae i 
come per adult male, nA ae 
as worked out above 11 03 10. 47 9. -F 
Money-value of free * a t a 
housing Or GO 0 90 Os 90 * a. 
Money-value of free rs, £ 
~- firewood OwO EEEO, 0. 50 Š 
ae Potal E 2 BRI TRI mio i 
q : à The average monthly expenditure of an adult male 
t labourer, as detailed in the Report, was as follows: 
$ ET EE Up-country Mid-country Low ani | 
ee ee ee ee Hs e Cents | Rs. Cents), Rs”) Cents ie 
Beer U NOTOTO US anay: 12.5 6 90.1 Ga shag 37.7 it 4 
~ Rent” 90 90.0 90.0 aie 


~ Clothing 
E Fuel and light 








0 0 
37 PAU IDB. sh 89 
Torre 74.4 ie 
So Sees 81.4 1 


ee or & 





Rs 11 965 Ra 58.7 Rs10 





a TA 






æ _Up-country Mid-country Low-country 

| Rs. Cents Rs. Cents Rs. Cents 
_ Income of an adult : - 
P ox , male per month aaa LE ees AT 


ae Expenditure of an 
“i . “adult male per month 11): 996 "Tas Sak 10>) 33 


wy SADIE N Wine Oh ks he i. 
Bal hes Rs. O° = 47 Rs, oe Soins 0 14 

bia pas STA rey Sn ey. 4, Oia ek a 

eat - The Report of Rajanayagam, therefore, stressed the desi- 


fu ability for an increase of wages in face of a labourer’s 
expenditure almost overtaking his income, as also in consi- 
ccc of the rapidly increasing cost. of living. The 
question of the enhancement of wages was considered by a 
sub-committee of the Board of Indian Immigrant Labour, 
ES which recommended an increase of wages by 3 Cents. The 
% a District Estates Wages Boards met on different dates in 
e „ January. 1942 to consider the recommendation of the Board 
of Indian Immigrant Labour and, pending a final decision, 
i aea the estates to increase the wages by 3 Cents provi- 
A sionally, with effect from 1 January 1942. Final decision 
i on the enhancement of wages was taken on 1 May 1942 from 
» which date the following rates of wages, with the issue 
"price of rice not exceeding Rs 4.80 per bushel, came into $ 





= force :78 
- Men Women Children 


Bi Cents Cents Cents š 

Ae ep pecomntny ƏT 46 35 

>. Mid-country 55 44 34 
-` Low-country 53 43 33 







a Along with the above ratês of wages, a scheme of dėar- 
ee ness allowance varying with the living-index figure was 
ae brought. into operation, so as to enable the labourers to cope 
E with the rapidly increasing prices of commodities. 

- In 1944, all essential articles were in short supply: in tha ™ 
a labourers Eora Stores. ' This mae them to otai ia sf: 











$ 
prices of the articles of necessity and their prices optine 


in the black market in 1944 would be evident froni the. 
following table: ” hs 





> 
Be 
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Commodity - Controlled price Black-market a 
| Re. Cents Re. Cents = 
- One pound rice 0 19 0 75 . 
One pound sugar 0 42 0 65- ae 
One pound chilly _ 0 68 1 7i aS 


The labour Union, therefore, began to agitate for higher 
Wwage-rates. The agitation produced the desired effect. 
From 1 August 1945, the following minimum rates of A 
wages came to be introduced ® : ; 


Basic Dearness d 
Rate Allowance ‘Total . 
pr 


Male worker not under 16 58 Cents 67 Cents Rs. 1.25 Cents 
Female worker not under 15 46 Cents 54 Cents Rs. 1.00 Cents 
Child worker 41 Cents 47 Cents Rs. 0.88 Cents 


The daily wage-rate of a labourer was raised higher and 
higher in the years that followed till in 1973 the basic mini- 
mum wage-rate for a male labourer was laid down by the 
Ceylonese Government at Rs. 3.70 a day and for a female 
Jabourer at Rs. 2.81 a day.*! It is, however, revealed in an 
article by Michael Gillard, who was in Sri Lanka with the 
Granada Television Team of London, which visited the Island 
in 1973 to spotlight the conditions prevailing on the tea 
estates, that, after deductions for certain subsidized rationed 
articles such as rice, flour, dried fish, sugar and dahl, the 
_ families on the tea estates visited by the Team were left with 
as little as 16 pennies each with which to survive for a 
‘ “month. s2 If the average income of an estate household for i 
= e month was Rs. 211, its average monthly expenditure 
i@unted to Rs. 254.10 {h 1969-70.8 The expenditure, a 
ceeded. the income. Malnutrition was the inevitab! bs 













l With the question of the labourers’ wages is associated the 
K: nethod of payment of wages to them. Though the wages 
were treated as monthly wages,. they were 






“Method of 
z an = calculated on the basis of daily rate, and no 
. wages labourer was entitled to wages for any day on 


m2 which he failed to turn up for work. A labourer 
could, in. fact, earn his wages by obtaining a ‘name’ on the 
cheek-roll for a day’s work. Initially, wages were paid 
` once in two months, wages for January and February, for 
~ imstanee, being liquidated in March or even in April. Apart 
“from such irregular payment, .one month’s wages were de- 
ducted on account of the cost of rice issued to him and in 
repayment of his debt to the Kangany, while only one 
“= month’s” wages were handed over to him. ‘Advances’ made 
> to a labourer were deducted from his wages with his consent. 
~ The irregularities and incongruities in payment came to be 
- ubsequently remedied through legislation. Ordinance No. 11 
Pe j 865, for instance, laid down that the wages should be 
T payable each month. This provision, however, simply 
r. meant that it would be enough if the wages were paid within 
3 one month from the expiry of the month during which the 
© Wages were earned. This was one of the reasons why the 
Indian labourer suffered from chronic indebtedness. The Ordi- | 
a a nance of 1865 was, therefore, amended by Ordinance No. 27 
of 1927 and, still later, by Ordinance No. 22 of 1955, whien 
stipulated that a month’s wages should be paid on or before 
the tenth day of the following month. It was also finall: 7 
~ — Settled that the wages, after deductions on account of cash 
advances and the cost of food, clothes or other articles 
pene to a Tabouret, oo be paid in full directly to 








E The fringe eae eae by the labourers, have 
bi » already been mentioned, briefly though, in connection with 
ye. the discussion on their family budget. Of the 
_ Fringe fringe benefits, the housing of the labourers. 
benefits and their medical care require a study in 
some details. =- The Tamil labourers on their 
y t as estate workers were required to reside in the 
the- planfation-fields were ae in struc- 
e N Meant“ 
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barrack-like lines were originally singic rows of shé@ds, 
made of mud and stick and roofed over with thatch. Later l 
on, stone and sawn timber were used in building the lines, 
and shingle roofs replaced the former thatched ones, while 
the construction of two rows of rooms back to back was alsa 
undertaken. The labourers who appeared to the employers” “4 
as ‘dirty and untidy in their habits’ usually slept on mats on” 
the earthen floor. of the lines. Normally each room had a 
floor-space of 12 feet by 10 feet and was not less than 8 feet 
in height. It had a verandah in front, 6 feet wide, but had `. 
no window. The door of the room was so low that the 
labourer had to bow his neck and bend his back every time 
he entered the room or came out of it. Roof was subsequent- 
ly made of corrugated iron sheets without any lining únder- 9 
neath. Under the rules, 4 persons (2 adults and 2 children) 
could be accommodated in one room, measuring 12 feet long, 10, 
feet broad and 8 feet high. JA room, normally allotted to 4f 
persons, was used at once as a bed-room, kitchen, parlour, 
store-room and even as the space for storing firewood, wit 
the result that it was barely sufficient for a comfortabl 
accommodation. It was rather quite unfit for human beings 







to live = 

: Planters were obliged by law to provide for the proper 
housing cf the Indian labourers. On estates the labourers? 
-were entitled to free housing. But the lines built on estates 

gere limited in number and did not, therefore, suffice 

-to accommodate the growing estate population in course of 

time. A certain percentage of the estate population had, in 

the circumstances, to find accommodation in the houses built 

in adjacent villages or close to towns. For such accommoda- 
- tion outside proper estate areas, the labourers were required | 

to pay a rental of 90 Cents per head per mensem. * But 
the housing arrangements made by the planters whether on y 
estates or outside estate areas were meagre and unsatis—_ i 
_ factory. Latrines were seldom provided. The drainage = 
s stem was anything but satisfactory. Ventilation was “ss 

at specially provided. ‘unless the bad joining of ‘doors 

5 cracks in the walls are „considered as Ak fficient 













t of the ace workers. As recorded by her, ‘Many units 
f Fines are seriously overcrowded, without water or 
ines near by, which increases the health hazard. In an 


ote estate near Nuwara Eliya, 30 families are living in lines 





huddled and congested into 14 rooms...Conditions are dismal 


~ generally. Buildings are not regularly repaired and main- 


is “tained. Roofs leak. There is no proper sanitation. Drains and 


latrines are blocked. On one British-owned estate (Galaha), 


K a water pipe had been broken for at least a year. Although 
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this had been reported, people had still to walk 1-1} miles 
to the nearest water tank. On this part of the estate, one 
worker said that there had been no repairs for 10 years.: 
Some lines still being used are the original ones, built when 
the plantations were first developed over a hundred years 
‘ago. Workers are born, live and die in the same room. On 


= Galaha estate, a 40-year old man still lives in the room in 
Ai ry which he was born. His family had lived in that room for 
Eo years previously. The main roof leaks. There is no 
water readily available. There are toilets but none of them 


* functions and the drains are never cleaned. He remembers 
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repairs being undertaken at least four or five years earlier.’* 
The majority of the housing units for the se are the 
lines of the above description. *” 

Both en route to the estates and after their arrivai there, the 


Tye = labourers frequently suffered from fever, dysentery, smallpox 
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attendance. It became incumbent upon the Government and 
the planters as well to provide the suffering labourers with 
“medical relief, free of charge. The hospital of the Kandy 
Friend-in-Need society, founded in 1838 for the benefit of the 
/pocr and the sick in Kandy, had by 1840 become exclusively 


k “a hospital for immigrant labourers. Though the contribution 
ip OL. Government to the funds of the Society towards meeting 
Z ethe medical expenses of the sick estate labourers: was not 


= considerable, still it spent no small sums annually through 









ti el y disproportionate to the revenue at our command 
me irgent uses of the OPRA In suppoptigof his se | 





and other ailments for which they required medical care and - 


_ the public treasury in aid of them. In fact, as it appears from 
>. Pennent's): despatch to Grey, ® the Government of Sri Lanka ~ 
nt, for medqi¢ -aid to dabourers, sums ‘so considerable as ~- 





amounts spent from Public treasury | for the above purpose >i 
from 1843 to 1846 : w T ee i 


1843 g  186-10-11 
1844 £ 267- 5- 04 
1845 E 8i I= 8} 
1846 £ 1590-0. 3 





It was not, o the Government of Sri Lanka but 
the planters themselves who became ultimately responsible 
_for the medical care and treatment of the sick estate labourers, - 
free of charge. The planters’ obligation to provide for free + 
medical care of the estate labourers was soon placed on «a 
legislative footing. Section 27 of Ordinance No. 11 of a 
1865," for instance, laid down that a labourer would be 
entitled to lodging, food and medical care at the expense of A 
his employer during his illness, while in the service of the ig 
employer. In 1871, the Planters’ Association requested the Ai 
Government of Sri Lanka to adopt a system of outdoor relief BS 
for labourers at different Government civil hospitals of which — 
there were 24 in 1882. The Principal Civil Medical Officer * 
could not entertain the request on the ground that the duty 
of rendering medical aid to labourers rested with the 
planters, not with the Government. Government at this 
stage proposed State control of estate medical work. .The_ 
_ proposal was opposed by the planters who demanded, instead, 
that the required medical help be provided on a voluntary _ 
basis. Finally, in the teeth of opposition of Mr. Leake, ` 
‘the Planters’ representative. on the Legislative Council, 
Medical Aid Ordinance No. 14 of 1872, the first of its kind, 
was passed; the provisions of which confirmed Section 27 of 
Ordinance No. 11 of 1865. Ordinance No. 14 of 1872 dealt: 
with the coffee and chincona estates and provided for the © f | 
oe creation of Medical Districts, the estates of which were to bs, N 
= assessed to raise funds required for meeting the estate 4 ; 
labourers’ medical wants.” The work in each medical district ~~ 
was’ to be. controlled by elected District Committees, each under 
A itsi own- Chairman, who should frame legally binding | rules. 
The C zovernment Agent was empowered todi man mi the | 
k ssments towards meeting the medical wants 
Si the Governor could appoint | Meat 
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assessment from the districts.’ The next significant Ordinances 
4 me passed in 1912—Ordinance No. 9 to consolidate and amend 
Mhe ordinances relating to the medical wants of labourers 
‘an g planting districts, and Ordinance No. 10 to prevent the 
“spread of diseases among labourers. Ordinance No. 9 laid 
~~ down the following provisions, among others: (1) It would 

be lawful for the Governor to declare any district of Sri 

Lanka an Estate Medical District for the purpose of this 

Ordinance. (2) In each Medical District should be estab- 
ee isted such hospitals and dispensaries as might be necessary - 
ae the medical treatment of the labourers on the estates of 

the district. (3) It would be the duty of the District 
Ba, Medical Officer to treat, on the written request of an estate 
| F Superintendent, any sick labourer on his estate, to direct his 
< “removal to hospital, if considered necessary, and to attend all 
” such labourers admitted into the hospital. It would also be 

“the duty of the District Medical Officer to visit the estates 
$ within his district or any other estate (which he might 

¿be directed to visit), to inspect the Sanitary condition 
"there. to examine the health of the labourers and to 
make sure whether they were vaccinated, and to inspect 
all children under one year, resident upon the estates, and to 
give directions to the superintendents towards their proper 
| care and nourishment. (4) The estate superintendent would 
| a be entitled to the free supply of drugs from the Government 
| Medical Department for the medical treatment of his labourers — 
LT to the value of not exceeding 50 Cents per labourer per annum. — 
oe (5) The superintendent would maintain the lines on his 
-> estate and those in the vicinity in a fairly sanitary condition. 
~ He would also keep himself informed of all the cases of sick- 
| ess on his estate and would take immediate steps for the relic? 
; f the sick either by removing them to hospital or by sending 
Le m for the District Medical Officer to attend them. It would also 
_ be the duty of the superintendent to look after a female 
= ger after her delivery, by supplying her, at the cost of 
<- the estate, with lodging and sufficient food for one month and 
A -by ensuring that she would not be required to work on the © 
se estate is one month unless the District Medical Officer should ` 
AB she was fit for work sooner. The superintendent 
peat | that all 2 >a below one: "$ year, 

ive iris 
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Ordinance No. 10 of 1912 was yea diced to prevent the | 
spread of disease among the labourers of an estate. When E 
any superintendent had any reason to apprehend that 
disease prevailed among the resident labourers of his estate 
he could write to the. District Medical Officer, giving him m 
such directions as he might consider necessary for the treat- i 
ment and arrest of the disease. The District Medical Officer 
on his part might then require any labourer of the estate to 
be removed to hospital for proper treatment. The Princi. 
pal Civil Medical Officer might also direct a Medical Officer J 
of his department to visit the estate for taking necessary 
steps towards arresting the disease. If the labourers’ lines 
were insanitary, the Governor could condemn them and order ~~ 
their reconstruction in conformity with sanitary rules for tha be 
prevention and spread of the disease. | 

In 1926, the Government of India reviewed the existing 
provisions for the Dedica aid to the labourers as also for ibs 
maternity benefits. The occasion for this review was provi- = 
ded by the proposal of the Ceylonese Government to amend 
the Medical Ordinances of 1912. As regards medical aid 
to the labourers, the Government of India proposed that every i 
estate having. 750 Indian labourers resident on it should be 4 i 
required to maintain a dispensary in charge of a qualified ` 
apothecary and to employ a trained midwife. As regards 
maternity benefits, hitherto these. varied from estate to 
ii estate. The Government of India now proposed standard or 
uniform maternity benefits for all estates. The proposals ~ 
' were that every female labourer after her delivery would be 
entitled to receive six measures of rice and two rupees in 
cash per week for one month, that her period of absence 
from work should be made absolute and fixed at one month, 
santhout giving any discretionary power to the District 
Medical Officer to certify that she was fit for work sooner. i 

: The above suggestions of the Government of India regarding ~ E | 
§ dispensaries, midwives and maternity benefits generally met = 
with thesapproval of the Ceylonese Government which ge BC) 
be ‘mised in July 1926 to place the suggestions. before the A 
Legislative Council at the earliest possible date. -It was o ne 
until enter 1927, however, that a | e Wes 
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_ Ordinances. In September 1929, the Ceylonese Government 
_ informed the Government of India that the investigation had 
Pen complicated - by political, financial and administrative 
culties and that the Committee expected to complete its 
- report at an early date. The Report was published in 1930. 
~ In reply to an enquiry made by the Government of India, the 
Government of Sri Lanka stated in May 1931 that the Com- 
mittee’s proposals, as embodied in the Report, went further 
Sthan was necessary at the time and that it had decided to 
= take no action on the proposals.** The Government of Sri 
- Lanka, however, assured that all possible steps would be 
“taken to improve the condition of the estate labourers. With 
_ regard to the maternity benefits, the Ceylonese Government 
‘+ stated that the average benefits received by the female 
‘labourers after their delivery included a cash payment of five 
rupees, half a bushel of rice, and the services of an attendant, 
= on estate account, as long as necessary. 213 trained mid- 
wives and 285 lying-in-rooms and wards had been provided 
$ on estates. The Ceylonese Government further stated that 
-infantile death-rate had decreased from 228 per thousand 
' births in 1927 to 194 in 1930% but that further progress m 
4 the reduction of infant mortality was likely to be slow due 
- largely to the conservatism of the female labourers and to 
© their reluctance to avail themselves of the lying-in facilities, 
provided for them.“ 
The year 1956 saw the enactment of another medical 
j ordinance—An Ordinance to consolidate and amend the laws 
relating to the medical wants of labourers in planting districts. °° 
_ The provisions of this Ordinance are almost the same as those 
_ of Ordinance No. 9 of 1912, discussed above, and have been, 
- “therefore, briefly recapitulated here, as follows: (1) Every. 
E state Medical District should be equipped with hospitals 
~ . and dispensaries for medical treatment of the estate labourers 
Pd of the District. (2) District Medical Officers would have the 
_ duties of treating the sick labourers on the estates in their 
charge, directing their removal to hospital, if “mecessary, 
inspecting the sanitary condition of the estates, and also 
= leoking after the health of all estate children, below one year, 
and giving ao to the estate A Ea as to how 
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of drugs from the Department of Health for the medical 
treatment of his labourers, to the value of not exceeding 30 
Cents per labourer per annum. He: would also be entitled to 
obtain, from the Department of Health or from a Govern- 
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44 
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ment dispensary, the supply, at cost price, of all such prescribed — 


drugs as he might reasonably require for meeting the medical 
wants of labourers other than those for whom the free supply 
of drugs was obtainable. 


As provided by the aforesaid Ordinances, hospitals and £ 


dispensaries came to be established by both Government and 
planters for the treatment of sick labourers in different 
estates, as would be borne out by the following Table :” 


Year No.of No.of No.of No.of No.of Total Total 
schedu- Govt. Govt. estate estate No.of No.of 

led hospi- dispen- hospi- dispen- hospi- dispen- 

estates tals saries tals saries tals saries 


1917 2;382 46 115 54 353 100 468 


i918. — 50 74 58 450 108 524 
1919 — 51 74°. 51 460 102 534 
1926005 54 81 63 = 117 a 
1920 = 55 81 68 480 123 561 
POSI 58 81 Ghee us e 
1923 2,568 59 82 69 489 128 571 
1924 2,568 59 82 78 593 137 675 


1925 2,602 59 106 79 690 138 796 
1926 2,852 62 100 78 645 140 745 


‘1927 — 62 100 80 659 142 759 
1928 — g 65 104 81 684 146 788 
1929 — 65 112 85 706 150 818 
1930 — 66 108 ~ 88 715 154 823 
1931 — 66 108 87 720 153 828 
1937 — — 64 109 — = eats oe 

So — 64 111 ee ee oe 

2 ae 5 

ehe Mie Table is illustrative of the most 


1918, the total, I 
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sa was, as would be borne out by the above Table, 
hardly sufficient for coping with the problem of giving 
ğ medical aid to the sick and diseased among them. As stated 
by Ranganathan in the course of his giving a general review 
of the condition of labourers in Sri Lanka from January to 
July, 1924, only a few estates maintained qualified doctors, and 
on the majority of them medical relief was entrusted to 
dispensers who were mostly ignorant and inefficient. Few 
» of them enjoyed the confidence of the labourers and many 
pot. them were actively disliked. Ranganathan’s information 
Ee was that the majority of the Indian labourers then (that is, 
aai 1924) suffered from hook-worm and venereal diseases. 
» Venereal cases, according to rule, were to be treated only in 
» Government hospitals. Such a rule, according to Ranganathan, 
was in itself a proof of the inadequacy and inefficiency of the 

existing estate medical staff. °” 
It was alleged by the planters that the labourers were 
_ reluctant to be admitted into hospitals for treatment and — 
=. that they were thus themselves responsible for their ill- 
i health. J. Murdoch, Secretary of the Christian Literature 
=s Society, Sri Lanka, wrote in 1871: ‘The testimony is uni- 
t versal of the excessive repugnance of Indians to enter a 
hospital and of the consequent hoplessness of their cases, 
-when at last compelled to do so. The case is the same in 
». the West Indies, and I do not see that anything can be done 
~ to overcome the repugnance.’*® The inadequacy of medical 
treatment, the lukewarmness on the part of the labourers to 
take advantage of whatever hospital facilities were available 
| to them, the insanitary condition of the lines and, above all, 
: a poor diet made the labourers the easy victims of diseases 
ranging from dysentery to tuberculosis. As Miss Edith Bond 
` recorded in 1974, overcrowding, few and ill-used latrines, open 
. drains and a diet, deficient in protein and vitamin, left the 
Pe -workers vulnerable to diseases ; infant-mortality rate, as in 
E 1972, was 107_per © thousand e ihe; some plantations 
‘provided for hospital facilities, while ae engaged dispen- 
tses only, who were not adequately qualified to attend the cases 
ou urgent or serious geome the ee of properly trained 
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qualified midwives was acute: qualified midwives ore 
absorbed into government hospitals, while private or estate 
hospitals were manned by the rejects—the retired, the dis- _ 
missed, or the unregistered midwives having experience but 
no formal training; free drugs were supplied to estates but ~ 
over the last 10 years few had their full quota of drugs; the 
quantity of drugs supplied to estates in recent years had, on 
an average, been about 33 per cent short of the quota 
_ sanctioned. 10° 
Indian immigrants reached Sri Lanka by following two 4 
principal routes—Mandapam-Paumben-Dhanuskodi- Talaiman- 
nar rail-cum-ferry route, and Tuticorin-Colombo sea- -route! À 
_ The first route was convenient for the emigrants from north — 
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Madura, Tanjore, Trichinopoly and the adjoining A: 
hae $ districts, whereas the second route was preferre:. = 
e NEA by those who emigrated from south Madura, 3 
Immigrants S 


Tinnevelly, Trivandrum and the adjoining dis- ~ 
tricts. Up to 1896, the estate labourers normally followed the — 
route via Mandapam and Paumben whereas the miscellaneous ~~ 

emigrants" resorted to the Tuticorin-Colombo  sea-route.o_” 
_ Till that year neither the estate labourers nor the miscella-** . 
neous passengers passing through their respective routes were 
subjected to any quarantine or disinfection, and their medical 
examination by unqualified men was obviously very cur- 
_ sory.’ After the outbreak of a plague in South India in i 
1896, ! the Government of Sri Lanka decided to introduce ~. 
i the system of quarantining the immigrants before allowing 
them to enter the Island. The Government of Sri Lanka 
accordingly closed the Mandapam-Paumben route, opened a 
camp at Tataparai near Tuticorin and required that both the 
estate labourers and miscellaneous passengers must be in 

» Quarantine for a certain period at the Tataparai camp before 

their departure for Sri Lanka. 10t But too much pressure on 

the Tuticorin-Colombo route prevailed upon the Government 
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j in 1914. This resulted in the re-opening of the 
pam Paumben route and, along with it, of the om a 
ich 1 used to be followed; by estate- "labonpers | after e a 












a. k Monins as the camp to receive the miscellaneous passen- 
gers who sought to reach Colombo by sea-passage, whereas 
the Mandapam camp received the estate labourers who 
followed the Mandapam-Paumben route to reach the plan- 
' tation estates by land via Mannar, and North Road or along 
© the west coast via Pasalai, Mannar or Vankalai. 

At the Mandapam camp, the estate labourers had to be 
in quarantine for a period of five days for a medical check-up. 
The quarantine period being over, those certified to be free 
a from any ailment were allowed to board the train which took 
| them over the Paumben bridge to the port of Paumben on 
. the island of Rameswaram. From there they again entrained 
_@ So as to reach the port of Dhanuskodi!* at the eastern end 
©) of the island. They then crossed the narrow strip of water 
_ connecting Dhanuskodi with the north-west coast of Sri Lanka 
`- in Rice boats, reaching Talaimannar, the northern terminus 
» of the Ceylon Railways, after a short sail of 4 or 5 hours.” 

_ From Talaimannar they reached Manner wherefrom they 
Ps 2 arrived at their destination, the province of Kandy, following 
c“ the North Road. According to the Birch Commission Report 
ce +" 4(1878), 108 the immigrants coming by the North Road were 
À carried in Government vessels from Paumben to Vankalai (a 

Ceylonese port to the south of Mannar) during the north-east 
a monsoon and from Devipatam (a port in Ramnad) to Pasalai 
A _ (a port on the coast of Mannar island) during the south-west 
ka monsoon. After landing at, Vankalai or at Pasalai, the 
_ immigrants performed the rest of the journey on foot along 
the same North Road. Obviously, therefore, according to the 
Birch Commission, the immigrants did not proceed to Sri 

a zia- Dhanuskodi. On the contrary, during the north- 
$ east monsoon, from Mandapam they first reached Paumben 
©-  wherefrom ey sailed straight for Vankalai and, during the 
` south-west monsoon, they boarded the ship at their home- . 
4 port of Devipatam and sailed straight for Pasalai to the north 











ef Vankalai. Ridgeway, who arrived at Sri Lanka in Februa ry 
1896 as Governor, also found that the labourers were con- - 
eyed in Governmént vessels not from Dhanuskodi but 
Se ight from Paumben to Mannar at a cost of one rupee 
i each! “Afte Teaching theri north-west coast sof Sri Lanka 
ar or at Vankalai or at Pasalai,. the Aabourers 
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Kandy. As nee proceeded along the North Road, they ee 
through Medawachchiya, Mihintale, Tirappane, Maradanka= — 
dawela, Elagamuwa, Dambulla, Nalanda and Matale before 
they entered Kandy and dispersed to various estates.! This- d 
long trek covering a distance of 156} ™ miles was, in the early 
days of immigration, strenuous in the extreme, as was admitted- 
by the planters and traders in Kandy in their memorial sub- i 
mitted in 1846 to the Principal Secretary of State for Colo- 
nies.” A considerable part of the long route lay ‘through | Er. 
comparatively unhealthy and desolate districts witho ES P 
practically any shelter to be found on the wayside, and with- i 
out water for miles ahead. The journey through such inhos- a 
pitable district caused the labourers untold sufferings K? 
which were aggravated by their extreme poverty, with the | 
result that many died of exhaustion and cholera on the way, Jae 
their mortal remains not infrequently lying unburied on the a 
road-side. Those who reached their destination felt so much 
run down and became so much emaciated by disease and: ea 
starvation that they were quite unable to work on a 6 
for some days and consequently, faced privation and hard= 
ship. Many, again, fell sick, being unable to bear the humid 4 
climate of Kandy. The memorialists also pointed out the 
= dearth of adequate hospital facilities in Kandy for the treat- ` 
= ment of the arrivals who required immediate medical atten- | 
‘tion. The hospital of the Kandy Friend-in-need Society, — 
managed by the benevolent Europeans in and about the town, i 
was then facing a financial crisis and, as the memorialists 









pis said, would have, at that moment, been closed but for the 


pecuniary assistance afforded by one of its most active 
supporters. The hospital was, moreover, very small in area, © 
ts ground floor standing on an area, exclusive of walls and | 4 


see verandahs, of 562 feet by 17% feet only. The planters, in the — 





ances, aae to the Government of Sri Lanka for 
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Tier exercise a prejudicial influence on the: pursuit oi those, 
now engaged in the cultivation of land? 8 = 
Commenting on the above memorial, “Governor Tennent 
remarked that government was solicitious of the welfare of 
labourers and spent money largely, even disproportionately, 
from the public treasury towards their protection and medi- 
cal care. Tennent, therefore, thought that the labourers’ 
__ sufferings should be ascribed not to the indifference or absence 
2 »of sympathy on the part of government but rather to ‘the 
want of active and generous co-operation on the part of 
< nose “by whose invitation and for the benefit of whose 
estates labourers are induced to. resort to Ceylon.’ Conclu- 
ding his comment, Tennent said that ‘complaints of a scarcity 
of labour have, in a great degree, been confined to districts 
in which individuals have failed to manifest a becoming re- 
~~ gard for the personal treatment of the coolies and a due 
> pur ictuality in the payment of their wages.’ 4 
o fre question of the eee hardship- of the estate labour- 
















$i ec pation by he Birch Commission. ” a “The Commission 
ug examined some witnesses who were the owners of coffee 
estates. Those witnesses, according to the Commission, testi- 
fied to the ‘admirable arrangements’ on the road from Mannar 
to Kandy. The route, the Commission reported, was favourite 
with the immigrant labourers. They used it for so many 
= years that they had become accustomed to it. The fact is 
_ that the condition of, and the amenities on, the North Road 
-= had been much improved since the planters of Kandy sub- 
a mitted the aforesaid memorial in 1846. 
2 Some labourers on arriving at Mannar moved southward 
| ees towards Kandy along the west coast of Sri Lanka instead 
pe cof: along the North Road. ‘Such labourers proceeded from 
° - Manner along” a “desolate and inhospitable road to a distance 
2 bout” 70. miles and reached Puttalam* From Puttalam 
jer is further distance about 80" 
and ely F des- | 
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out the care of an attendant or without even the shelter oE | 
a roof. In i840, the attention of the Governor, ` Stewart 
Mackenzie, being invited to the miserable plight of the 
labourers following the Puttalam-Kurunegala road, orders — 
were issued by him for taking measures towards giving re- _ 
lief to such labourers. Rest houses and hospitals were | 
eventually built at both the places, while officers and peons rm 
were stationed along the road to afford aid to the labourers iit 
to conduct them to. the Rest houses and to hospitalize the sa i 
when overtaken by disease.' Similar precautionary meaz 
sures were adopted along the road from Mannar to Puttalam 
but these were less successful because of ‘the severe difficul- E 
ties of that portion of the road’, though, as Tennent wrote t > 
in his Despatch of 21 April 1847, ‘the coolies themselves | 
have never complained of any deficiency in 1 this regard.’ 










route which was normally followed by the ea 
passengers from the South Madura, Tinnevelly and Trivan- ie 
drum districts, as mentioned above. This route ‘gained in in | 
popularity after the opening of the railway connecting Mad e 
with Tuticorin. The passengers following this route boarded“ 
the vessel at the port of Tuticorin (in Tinnevelly) via the — 
camp of Tataparai, about 7 miles distant from the port. 
They disembarked at the port of Colombo, normally after a 
a voyage of 24 to 30 hours’ duration.™® and were taken by: 
“grain to the quarantine camp at Ragama near Colombo.. The 
quarantine period being over, they were sent to the railway i 
stations nearest the estates they were bound for. Thus did 
the labourers reach Sri Lanka for plantation work, their 
transport cost from their South Indian 
_. Cost of passage villages to Kandy averaging about three 
rupees each way. 12? Four vessels were employed for the { 
sport of labourers between Paumben and Mannar, each 
; = being of 192, 200, 206 and 241 tons in weight and = 
€ ch „li ae ans ised to carry 2! passengers on board per ton. PE. Tà È. 
oot ý too much to S os the | labourers. would | 
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leaving their village-homes for the plantation fields in Sri h 
Lanka. They suffered extortion at the hands of the Kanganies. | 
Their troubles gradually mounted up as they plodded their 
weary way through the desolate roads after reaching Mannar. 
Initially, the roads they followed were inhospitable, denuded 
of sheds or shelters, centres for medical treatment or even o? 
„any provision for water-supply at short distances. Many died 
È of cholera, smallpox and dysentery on the road and, when they 
_ reached the Kandyan estates, the chilly and damp climate of 
~~ the hils, so different from the dry and warm weather of the 
' Madras Presidency, took no small toll of their lives. Above all, 
É the treatment meted out by some of the planters was anything 
a but desirable. As Tennent wrote in his Despatch of 21 April 
1847, ‘information occasionally reached the government that the 
-~ _ condition of the coolies on the estates and their treatment by 
















Es > anes did not hesitate to ill-treat the Indian labourers 

K ia spite of their knowing fully well that they were so much 
‘indispensable to their estates: ‘Notwithstanding that...the 

_ Malabar coolies were the only force on whom they could 

= rely, sufficient care has not been uniformly exhibited to 

ensure their comforts on the estates, to erect healthy and 

& suitable dwellings for their shelter or to provide rice and 

* other necessaries for their support, when located at a distance 
from Bazaars. When attacked by disease, they were some- 

+. times driven off to die instead of being tended by medical advi- 

sers or (being) conveyed to the hospitals of the Government ; 

their wages instead of being punctually paid were frequently 

= -allowed to be months in arrear or even 4 together withheld, 

„and their importunities or irritation, silenced by blows and 

_ personal restraint.’ It came to the notes of Tennent that @ 
those ar who lived on their own estates and’ personally 

Al fter- their ‘management were ‘honourable exceptions’ 

jorit y of the | _ cases, where the planters were. non- 
manage a estates w + left- to thei — 

I dition of ‘the 
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they received on such estates made them indisposed to repeat =- 
their visits to Sri Lanka.” ‘ 
No mere carping critic of the planters and superinten= 
denis Tennent offered certain proposals: for the proper 
treatment of the labourers on estates. First, a new category of 
officers, called Protectors of coolies, should be appointed 
with the duties Ms visit the estates at intervals, to Ape oN 


oi 






to explain to them the nature fa their redress and the =a ane 
of obtaining the same from the nearest Magistrate, Theri 
Protectors would also have the duty of inspecting the Agents p 
and Superintendents’ record-books and check-rolls showi a 
the returns of the number of labourers on estates. Secondly, ~ 
four or five additional local Magistrates should be apponi E 
_ so as to give the labourers readier access to them than the} E 
had before. No contract for labour would be valid unless it was | 
attested in the presence of a Magistrate and unless he had W 
ascertained before attestation that the parties were distinctly — ; 
aware of the nature and obligations of the contract. Thirdly, 
the duration of contract might be extended beyond the term of © _| 
12 months, as limited by the Ordinance of 1841. Fourthly, oye 
labourers should be allotted gardens and plots of land for the b 
„cultivation of vegetables and the rearing of stock and poultry. © 
“This step, if followed, as Tennent held, would diminish the = 4 
difficulties of supplying food to the labourers in the districts, l 
remote from villages and bazaars. The Colonial Secretary, 3 
Earl Grey, concurred in the above proposals of Tennent. vy. 
| The labourer-planter relation was decided by the 
Ceylonese Government to be regulated by legislation. The 
oe fruit of this decision was Ordinance No. 5 of 1841 or 
the Ordinance ‘for the regulation of Ser- | 
vants, Labourers and Journey men Arti- 
ficers under contracts for Hire and Service wh 
: t Employers. ”’ According to this Ordinance of the — A 
nent ) Sri Lanka, every verbal or uriwritten contract. J | 
t of | a labourer would be deaned = ge ORES SD A 
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i Suk service should be payable on a a, n The 
employer would be entitled to discharge his labourer without 
previous notice, if he instantly paid his labourer the wages 
for the period of time he or she had already served, in addi- 
tion to 15 days’ wages from the day of such discharge. Any 
contract for service could also be terminated by the miscon- 
E duct of either in their relative capacity of Master and 
LS Servant. Written contracts could be entered into for the maxi- 
m period of one year and needed a month’s notice for 
= its termination. If a labourer refused to work, deserted or 
á PS _ otherwise misbehaved himself, the District Court would 
for feit all his wages then due, if not exceeding one month’s 
Da es, and could, in addition, imprison him for a maximum 
ne | period of three months, with or without hard labour’ The 
Ordinance also provided for penalty on employers refusing, 
hag thout cause, to act up to contract. The guilty employers 
üld be charged with the payment of all arrear wages and, 
ddition, would be liable to a fine not exceeding ten pounds 
in default, to imprisonment for a maximum period of 
Aree months. 
~ “The Ordinance of 1841, it E EIG appear, made provisions 
for the protection of the interests of labourers. Commenting on 
the Ordinance, Tennent observed that the -labourer, ‘unaware 
_ of its existence, ignorant of his own rights or apprehensive 
of still further annoyance, failed, in almost any one instance, 
to appeal to it for protection or to call on the local Magistrate 
for assistance.’ In this connection, Tennent observed further 
TS that, a labourer’s habit and disposition were ‘to suffer in 
- silence’ and that, when at last hopeless of redress, he went 
back to his own country in disappointment, without making 
any complaint, being determined, however, that he would 
© return no more to Ceylon and would also warn his country- 
E ia men against seeking employment on estates in Ceylon. ¥$ 
E a -The planters could not look upon the Ordinance with 
a i Bead: grace. ‘Their complaints were that it was- not suffi- N 
f Eer a or con pre aensive and that, while,it gave the a 
E iah il claiming the entire moñth’s wages, . 
vhole month, it was insufficient 
t yer who might: be TE 
ice. The plantéts, therefor 
b oth n as and ay 































i r; the day of such discharge (Para 4). Written contracts with 





employed shoal give each other one ee calender onthe 

notice before the termination of the verbal contract. The xt: sf 
further demanded that the written contract should cover 2 i 
period of three years. It was not until 1859 that the govern- E 
ment gave any thought to this demand of the planters. A 
Ordinance No. 15 of that year, as already stated, proposed to FA 
recruit labourers from remote districts such as the Northern E 
Circars of the Madras Presidency on the basis of a+con atii 
for 3 years. The Ordinance was not, however, imple 
It was, therefore, followed by a new ordinance, Ordinan z 

No. 20 of 1861, by which the owners of estates were enabled = 
to enter into contracts for the hire and service of persons © te 
be employed in agricultural labour for any period exeeec ng 
1 month but not exceeding 3 years.’ The Ordinance also a 
made the employers liable to furnish labourers, rendered — É 
incapable of service, with the adequate means of return 
to India. The Ordinance of 1861 was succeeded by Ordin 
No. 11 of 1865, Jo „also called the Master-Servant Law 4 























of 1841. i 
According to the Ordinance of 1865, every verba A. "A 
tract would be a contract of service for one month. Such a | 
verbal contract of one month’s duration would be renewable T 
from month to month unless one month’s previous notice or het 
‘warning (one week’s previous notice or warning being requi- ~~ | 
red under the Ordinance of 1841) was given by either party 
to the other of his or her intention to terminate the contract 
(Para 3). The wages of labourers should be payable each 

month. The employer would be entitled to discharge his ` ; 
labourer without previous notice, provided that the labourer _ 
was instantly paid his or her wages for the period of time $ 
already served, besides one month’s wages (under the Ordi- ~— 
~ nance of 1841, additional wages being for 15 days more) from 






ers could be entered into for a period exceeding one” t 
yut not exceeding three years. Any such contract 


executed in pe one copy meant for the — 
ning one for 






ae al | ES EEE Renee Dates 
ee a the contract (Para 10). hay: wetted contract for labour, 
entered into in India, would be valid ando binding in Sri 
Lanka (Para 9). Ifa labourer — refused to work or left his 
work unfinished or was guilty of misconduct, he would b= 

+ punishable by the Police Court of the district concerned, with 
pN forfeiture of all wages then due, (if not exceeding one 
7 niont 5 ’s wage) or with imprisonment, with or without hard 
yur “mot exceeding three months (Para 11). An employer 
without cause, to act up to the contract (for example, 


cS to pay wages) wog fe penalised with a fine not 
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Sg a a Farid limited to 3 seule would require to be paid 
"within a grace period of 3 months (Para 18). No labourer 


any period longer than one month (Para 21). 
defrauding or appropria ang the advance- -money 


E ae be punishable with transportation for a period not 
| exceeding 7 years or with imprisonment for a term not excee- 
iding 3 years, with or without hard labour (Para 22). A 
» Jabourer, rendered incapacitated by sickness due to labour, 
. would be entitled to food, lodging and medical care at the 
expense of his employer during his illness, provided that the 
employer would not be bound to pay his employee his wages, 
2 addition, during such period of illness (Para 27). 
+ as The Ordinance of 1865, it would appear from its provi- 
"sions, was more in the interest of the employer than in that 
S -of the labourer. For instance, while under the Ordinance of 
1841, a labourer could terminate his verbal contract by giving 
g : only one week’s s previous notice, under the Ordinance of 1865 
Pohe was required to serv e one month’s previous notice for 
ms re the > purpose. ‘This meant 
? 5 
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F from an undesirable 





t if a labourer, under the former a 


ee 


by giving ee i Pont S previous ao but the 2 7 i 
of 1865 required that a written contract could not be deter- 
mined before the expiration of the period of contract speci- 
fied in the Ordinance. Again, under the Ordinance of 1865, | 
an employer could be penalised for violating a contract 
‘without cause’ but, in practice, he would never be in want | å 
of excuses for such violation and, therefore, the question 
his being penalised would be beside the point. But a lab 
accused of any offence could be very easily punished. 
SS the employers’ demand for 3 months’ grace period 
- paying arrear wages was conceded. The early disappoin’ 
ment of the planters thus gave way to ‘a purr of content.’ The 
satisfaction raised doubts whether the Master-Servant Fe 
of 1865 was a protective of the interests o a 
r 












nance No. 13 of 1889 which, with slight amendment, wa 
mostly repeated in Ordinance No.22 of 1955. In fact, th 
Ordinance of 1889 together with a few more Ordinances su 
as Ordinances Nos. 7 of 1890, 9 of 1909, 43 of 1921, Tt 
1927, 6 of 1932 15 of 1941, 27 of 1941, 41 of 1943 and 22 
of 1945 came to be amended and consolidated by anA, 
No. 22 of 1955, briefly cited as the Estate Labour ess 
- Ordinance of 1955.1 Among the salient provisions of the | 
- Ordinance mention may. be made of the following ones: (1) 
Ae labourer’ 's verbal contract would last for one month and ~ 
E : would þe renewable from month to month unless one 
e month’s previous notice was given by either party to the 
other of his or her intention to terminate the same. (2) In Be 

the case of the termination of the contract by one month’s 

previous notice, all wages” due to the labourer for the period 
ea eat service rendered should be paid in full to him or her by , 
R the employer on the day such contract would be terminated. a 
| employer, who failed to clear his labourer’ s dues on the | 
: 0 he termination of the contract, would be guilty i of aaa 
n ffen and be liable to a fine up to fifty rupees on the 
st conviction and to two hundred opa on the oe 
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I5 Ibid. 
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eae Trichinopoly, Manaparai, Karur, Perundurai, Tanjore, tee: 
-* Pudukottai, Palghat ; Salem Circle—Salem, Musiri, Turaiyur, Namakkal, — 
ee Atur, Kuppam, Nanjungode ; Madura Circle—Tataparai, Tinnevelly, à 
Madura, Mandapam, Dindigul, Ramnad ; Arcot Circle—Madras, Polur, 
Katpadi, Arkonam, Villupuram, Chingleput ; coiianting Agencies— 
Dhanuskodi and Colombo. 
Ibid. Also N. A. of India—Depe of Shs) & doce Filg. Br., Progs. 


_» 36-38B, Aug. 1922. 
2 oN A. Gf India—Dept. of Revs & ae oy Brey aoe 97-1ITA, s 
Octo. 1922. File No. 106 of 1922. “Also Confidential notes, 2I- 2 
et ariar pane aS Marakkayar o on their reet on core al Le 
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West Ridgeway, Administration of the Affairs of Ceylon, 1896-1903, 
p. 103. 


Report of Marjoribanks and Marakkayar, op. cit. 


N. A. of Sri Lanka—Lot 6/2644, Letter no. 257, Colombo, 23 Sept. 
1859, to Colonial Secretary, Colombo, op. cit. 
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‘Ceylon Sessional Paper XXVIII, 1878, p. 13. 
N, A. of Sri Lanka, Lot 4/414. Enclo. to Despatch no. 181, 27. 3. 1913, 


Op. cit. 


‘Vide Ordinance no. {3 of [889 and Ordinance no. 22 of 1955, Govt. 


of Sri Lanka. 


N. A. of India—File no. 169-6/34-L & O, K & W., Lands & Overseas 
B 1934. 


Long before the final abolition of the Tundu system in 1921, Messrs 
‘Forbes and Bliss had worked outa scheme for checking the abuses 


$ Ps, the system in their pamphlet, published on the eve of the appoint- 


ment of the Labour Commission of 1908. The main outline of the 
scheme was that all the labourers should be registered with a Cen- 
tral Bureau to be administered by Government as one of its 
Departments. Each labourer would be required to contribute a sub- 
scription of 50 Cents to a Fund to which should also be contribu- 
ted a fee of Rs. 5 per labourer by the estate which would take on 
labourers on Tundu. This scheme, which was thus designed to dis- 
courage the transfer of labourers on Tundu. was examined by the 
members of the Labour Commission of 1908 They held that to 
make the transfer-fee really operative in the Way desired by Forbes 
and Bliss it would have to be fixed at a figure so high as mate- 
rially to press upon the purse of the new employer and to dis- 
courage him from responding to Tundu on financial ground. But 
they also held that the raising of the fee was highly undesirable. 
They argued that, if the imposition of the high transfer fee did not 
produce a deterrent effect, the Fund would become unduly inflated 
without the ends of the Forbes-Bliss scheme being attained, and 

that if, on the other hand, the transfer fee operated in the way 

desired and an appreciable reduction in transfers on Tundu resulted, 

the Fund, which, as proposed ES Forbes and Bliss, was to be utili- 





x kaa Fwould inevitably become bankrupt. The Labour Commission, 
the efor , held Gig. me Torbes Bliss scheme for checking the abuses 
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; 1966 & no. 2. June 1966—M. W. Roberts, Indian Estate Labour in 
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1908 ; Appendix A—Pamphlet of Messers Forbes and Bliss to 
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Sessional Paper XXIII, 1934, Vol. IlEvidence of T. L.R. Chandran ; 
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explain the Forbes-Bliss scheme, presented on the eve of the 
appointment of the Labour Commission of 1908. 
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under the heading “Extra over pounds paid’ without any explanation, | 
‘Income on Rice—An estate was bound to supply a certain quantity of ~~ 


“labourer during his iliness, on. the eee of dispenser or) 
medical officer. M Pattie a 
| addai Dividend—lt wasa benefit whieh a lahourer KERI EE ex virtue = 


N. A. of India—Dept. Edu. H&L, L&O Br. File No, 245-1/32— 
L & 1932, Delhi Records—2. 


Ibid, 
Report of the Agent to the Govt. of India in Caylon for 1933- zi 
‘Ibid, ee 
Ibid. 
Agent’s Report for 1939. ; Ss ae 
Ibid., for 1940. ge ae 





Ibid, Also the Administration Report of the Controller of Labour fol 
1941_T. N. Archives, G. O- No, 5209 MS. 8, 2. 1943, Public. Work 
Dept. 
Ceylon Sessional Paper XXVI, 1941, op. cit., Para, 34. f ; 
lbid., Para. 36. — ‘ if 







living i in the se of the Second World War. 


Pence or Head Money was the extra sum which a Kangany = 
eure to. The Head Money was granted to the Kangany on the 


usual rate was 2 Cents for each such labourer. Thus a Kangany rave | 
tO labourers under him was to get 20 Cents on the day on which all 
the I0 labourers reported for duty. Head Money has been shown as 4 
a source of income to the family of estite labourers, perhaps on the 
ground that originally the Kangany was also an estate labourer, 
subsequently promoted to Kanganiship by virtue of his aptitude for 
leadership. | 

Extra over pounds paid—Some estate superintendents sent in figures 





rice to each labourer at a price which was below the maximum price, 
fixed by agreement with the planters. The difference between the 
maximum price and the concessional price, at which rice was sold to 
the labourer, was treated as the lapourer’s Income on Rice. 


Sick Rice—It meant the quantity of rice, given free of cost toa 
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above l6, and to every widow, resident on the estate and having at 
least one child, below 10. dependent on her. 


Regarding the circumstances in which Rent was payable by the labour- 
ers see p, 7I above, 


Agent’s Report for 1942 
lbid., for 1944, 
Ibid., for 1945. 


Congress News (afortnightly newspaper, published by the Ceylon 


Workers Congress), 15 October 1973, page 2. The newspaper does 


_ was offered for 5 days in a week. 


‘not mention the rate admissible to a child labourer. It must obviously 


have been much less than Rs. 2. 81, During my visit to Sri Lanka in 
1974, | learnt that on Nuwara Eliya estates the daily rates, as in june 
1974, were Rs. 4.76, Rs. 3.86 and Rs. 2.95 for a male, female and child 
ladourer, respectively. Labourers were paid extra for work on Sun- 


days, a male labourer’s rate being Rs. 2°43, and the rates ofa female 


and child labourer being half that amount. Normally, | was told, work 


lbid., p- 2. Gillard’s article was reproduced in this issue of the Congress 
News by courtesy of the London Observer, 


‘Plantation youth and the economy of Sri Lanka’, published by Ceylon 
Workers’ Congress in 1973—-Background Faper, p. 5. 


Ceylon Sessional paper XXVI, 1941, op. cit., Para, 54, 


Kurumuttu Thiagaraja, ‘Indian Coclies in Ceylon Estates’ 
Review’, Vol. 13. January-December. 1917, pp. 180-84. 


Miss Edith Bond, A War on Want investigation op. cit. 


, in ‘Indian 


Out of a total of 2.51,655 housing units, the lines number 2,25,720 
occupied by 13,16.130 persons inciusive of 11,70 700 labourers. Vide 
Socio-Economic Survey of Ceylon, 1967-70, quoted by Miss Edith Bond. 
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cit. Also C. O. 54/241, 27. 7. 1847 According to Tennent, some imr 
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N. A. of e Depr, of Edu. H. & L. Overseas, Progs. B 93-98, Octo. 
1924 

N. A. of Sri Loka kes 4/111: Encle. to Despatch No. 138, 17.6. [871 
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Ceylon Administration Reports, \914—Report on the Mandapam ae ee 
for 1914 ‘a o 
Ibid, 
lbid. 
Ibid. ee 
The port of Dhanuskodi is not in existence at present. People pres 
ferring sea-passage to Sri Lanka now embark at Rameswaram. pe “ 
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N. A. of Sri Lanka—Lot 5/34, Despatch No.6 Misc., 21.4 1847, © 


grants on reaching Talaimannar from Dhanuskodi ‘made almosta land m 
journey along the line of low islands. shoals and sandbanks which = 
form the imperfect Isthmus between India and Ceylon by the name of ay 
Adam’s bridge.’ Ibid. % oz 
The Commission was appointed by A. N. Birch, Colonial Secretary, 


to enquire into the subject of coolie immigration, Vide Ceylon —_ 


Sessional Paper XXVIII, 1878 ; 


West Ridgeway, op. cit., P. 100 

N. A. of Sri Lanka—Lot 5/199: Enclo. no. 3 to ne No. 60 - 
Misc., 28. 2. 1871, from Robinson to Kimberley 

The distance between Pasalai and Mannar is 9 miles and that between 
Mannar and Kandy is [47} miles, Vide Ceylon Sessional Paper 
XXVIII, 1878 

C. O. 54/227: Enclo. to Despatch No. 72 Misc, II, II. 1846, from 
Campbell to Grey 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 
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CHAPTER III Pt i 








When the Indian labourers’ immigration into Sri Lanka began | 
in the first half of the 19th century, the Island presented the | 
picture of a country with a heterogenous population, composed | 
of the mutually exclusive Sinhalese, Ceylon Tamils, Moors, 
Malays, Burghers and Eurasians, Europeans, Afghans and | 
Baluchis, and Veddas. The element of 
_ ` Composition of the Indian Tamils was, in course of time, woven _ 
me ie oe into the fabric of the population of Sri 
| Lanka. More than two-thirds of the popu- 
lation of the Island are the Sinhalese whose ancestry, as 
discussed in the introductory chapter, is traditionally traced 
back to the eponymous hero, Vijaya Singha, who, with his 
band of 700 followers, . landed at Sri Lanka on the day of 
- Lord Buddha’s parinirvana. The traditional ancestor of the 
Sinhalese is generally believed to have brought to Sri Lanka 
SS the Aryan culture as also the Aryan dialect which, enriched 
2 in vocabulary and modified in structure by later influences, 
- till subsists as the distinctive language of the Sinhalese peo- : 
le} This is Sinhala or Sinhalese, the language of the 4 
y of the population of Sri Lanka. Over 92 per cent 
nh alese are Buddhists and the rest are Christians. — 










Western. provinces of the country, whereas the Up-country 
Sinhalese are concentrated mostly in the Kandyan districts. 
The Up-country Sinhalese are, by tradition, very conserva- 
tive, their traditional social structure remaining relatively 
unchanged, whereas their Low-country brethren, being sub- 
$i F jected to centuries of western influences, have developed a 
C “liberal outlook on life and have gained an economic ascen- 
By iy over the former by departing from their traditional 
|. Social system and adapting themselves to the commercial 
< methods: of economic advancement. The population of the 
re ye Sniey Sinhalese is less than that of the Low-country 
- Sinhalese. If the Up-country Sinhalese comprise about 3% 

be ‘per cent of the total Sinhalese population, the Low-country 
Ea Fe ohalese constitute the remaining 62 per cent. The Sinha- 















7 eral centuries later, by the Moors. The Ceylon Tamils, 


rats 


‘called the Indigenous ‘Tamils, are the descendants of 


“invasions beginning with the rule of the Chola prince, Elara.? 
| The Ceylon Tamils ultimately settled in Northern and Eastern 
provinces which constitute the dry zone of Sri Lanka as 
opposed to the wet zone, inhabited by the Sinhalese. The 
_ largest concentration of the Ceylon Tamils is to be found at 
Jaffna in the extreme north. The Northern and Eastern 
provinces” are typically Tamil areas, the Ceylon Tamil popu- 
lation forming, according to the Ceylon Census Report for 
1921, 94 p. c. of the total population of the former province 
and about 53 p. c. of that of the latter. The Ceylon Tamils 
are mostly Hindus, the rest of them being Christians. 
Ws According to Ceylon Sessional. Paper XXII of 1946, of the 
pe le living in Eastern and Northern provinces, over 75 
| . “Pp. are Tamil-speaking ; in. each of the North-Central, North- 
` Western, Western, Sabaragamuwa and Southern provinces, 
over 75 p. c. of the inhabitants. are Sinhalese-speaking, while 
to. 60, p. c. of the people of the Central and Uva provinces 
E are also Sinhal alesi eaking.* In a sense, the Ceylon Tamils 
I are. | onese and Tat mils—Ceylonese beca they en- 
and Tamils because they have 
£ i mils of South India. The Ceylon 
Moors the: de Jan _ the Arab traders who might 
e had a very early a ith the: coastal zones of Sri 
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a minority group 


“great influence under the 
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Panka. They are Muslims and constitute about 6 per cent of 


| e the total population of the Island. The Ceylon Moors are 


settled mainly in the Batticaloa district in Eastern province 
and are engaged in a variety of occupations such as fishing, 
agriculture and trading. Large numbers of them have conti- 
nued as traders down to the present day. The trade cin s7 
jewels and the gem-cutting business are largely in their S 
hands.* They speak Sinhalese in the Sinhalese-dominated — ens 
areas and Tamil in the north and east of the Island. The ~ 
Moors of Indian origin are a small group of petty traders — 
from the Malabar coast of India. They lend money to 
the Sinhalese farmers in times of stress at high rates of in- 
terest. Some of them also work as domestic servants and — 
plantation-labourers. They speak Tamil and are all rd ; 
lims. The Malays form a small community composed of a 7 














a the British in the Colombo garrison. The majo fg ae 
them (about 3/5ths, according to the Census of Ceylon ou a 
1946) are to be found in the Colombo area and only a few T 
(2512, according to the same source) in the district of Kandy.= me 
Many of the Malays work as labour-supervisors on estates... 
There is also a Malay fishing-community at Hambantota on 
the south coast. ë Muslims by religious persuasion, the i 
Malays wear some form of fez or Tes gear and sarong which 
is similar to the Sinhalese dress.’ The Burghers are the 
descendants of those Portuguese and Dutch settlers who 
married in local families. The Burghers are, therefore, of 
mixed ancestry. They also include the offspring of the 
union of the British settlers with the Sinhalese, such offspring — 
preferring to call themselves Eurasians or, more recently, 
Euro-Ceylonese. The Burghers and Eurasians speak English 
and are Christians in religious faith. Though forming only 4 
with a strength of not more than 0.5 per © 
population of the Island, they . yielded: a ss 
British rule. Similar eae zd 
o enjoy in the existing political and çul- 
a i i aks This has prevailed upon ent ae 
of them to immigrate into Australia and other gee l 
ing tries of the ` world. Thè Europeans OT e 
spa lanters - in the 19th cen-, a 
British people came to Sri Lanka as p stata p E 
tury. Their meer: increased we the Bro jh OF tng. kod a à 
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‘cent | ‘of the total 






tion economy in the British colonial opie Sie the inde- 
pendence of Sri Lanka their strength has been steadily declin- 
ing. The majority of ‘those, who still reside in the country 
are found in Colombo, looking after their financial and 
comercial interests there. Only 551 Afghans and 51 
: luchis were recorded in the Census of Ceylon for 1946. 
vi they form a very small Muslim group, found 









j. in India, is to lend money at a high rate of interest.’ “As 
A _ regards the Veddas, they are generally looked upon as one 
i the earliest known inhabitants of Sri Lanka and are be- 
see -lie ved to have migrated to the country originally from South 
L India. Their aggregate population in 1946 was 2,361 as 
E against their total strength of 4,510, shown in the Island's 
d Census Report for 1921. This decrease is suggestive of the 
dual absorption of this racial group in the Sinhalese and 
ail races, although some believe that the Veddas still sur- 
~~ vive in the Uva and Eastern provinces of Sri Lanka. ? 

ee _ The above analysis of the composition of the population 
of Sri Lanka establishes the prevalence of four main religious 
beliefs among the people of the Island—Buddhism, Hinduism, 
'* Christianity and Islam. The comparative strength of the 
‘adherents of these four religious faiths would be evident from 
the Table given below’? : 
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Peak: e Si TABLE F 


Year Buddhists Hindus Christians Muslims 
1871 15, 20, 575 465944 240,051 D 171542 — 


1881 16,98,070 5,93630% 2,67,977 Sees 1,97,775 
1891 18,77,043 — ae = AE aia < 211,995 - 
o = 1901 21,41,404 6 maag e 2,46,118 
$ Du 24,74, 170 938,260 4,09 | Di ee BS 08i 











302,532 

@ 436,556 
5,41,506 
4,9: 7,24,043 
3,11 Roman Catholics) 9,09, 941 
Christians) — 





The Buddhists are the’ Sinhalese; the Hindus are the 
Ceylon and Indian Tamils; the Muslims belong to the commu- 
nities of Ceylon Moors, Indian Moors and Malays, while the 
Burghers and Eurasians as also a minority of the Simhalest 
-and Tamils profess Christianity of the Roman Catholic” nd 
other branches as their religious belief. 
















the first half of the 19th century in the wake of the introdu fe 

tion of the plantation economy into the Island were composed _ 7 

of two categories of persons—estate labou r- į 

“Composition of the Ers and non-estate immigrants. The € t 3 

population of labourers were mostly Tamils, hailing from” A 
Indian origin the Tamil-speaking districts of South India. 

A small percentage of the estate labourers) 

however, arrived also from the territories ye the ep | 


pacts 1! The non-estate immigrants, also called free mmiri 
were commuters between India and Sri Lanka, holding tempor= i 
ary residence permits, and were composed of miscellaneo AS 
passengers from the north, south and west India and of the 
South Indian labourers who were employed otherwise than as- 
estate labourers. The miscellaneous passenger Indians . 
included government officials, medical practitioners, teachers 
and clerks, as also traders and business men like the Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars, the Tuticorin merchants, and the Sindhis, | 
Memons and Borahs of western India. The non-estate labour- | 
ers earned their liying by working as ordinary manual" 
labourers such as domestic servants, dock labourers, and 
rickshaw-pullers and so on. They were not recruited by 
the Kanganies and were not, therefore, financially assisted 
out of the Immigration Fund to come to Sri Lanka. Like 
the miscellaneous passengers, they came on their own initia- 





sr tive and at their own cost. The non-estate workers included 


Tamils as also the Malayalees who, as estimated by K. P. Se 
a Menon, were ‘unrivalled in their efficiency as domestic oo 
‘servants? Vulgarly referred to as ‘Cochins.. in Sri Lanka, oe 
the falayalees hailed from Cochin, Malabar and Travancore. a 
The s irit of adventure and the pressure of matriline n 
-tem which iS peculiar to the Malabar society, | TE upon 

hundreds of the Malayalees to find their v Lanka, 
particularly the coe ae of Colo 














eaelared as peons, porters, toddy tappers, domestic servants 
and as garden coolies. As noted by Menon, the Malayalee 
labourers in Sri Lanka were rarely accompanied by their 
womenfolk. Among the 17,127 Malayalees in Colombo in 
siy'Only 628 were females.’ They have since dwindled 
_ im number andare not now separately enumerated in the 
wae eylon Census Reports. Like the Borahs, Gujaratis, Memons 
“and Sindhis, the Malayalees and ‘Cochins’ are at present 
A Paas in the category of ‘others’ in the Ceylon Census 
< Reports. The aforesaid non-estate immigrants had been 
R looked upon as Indian nationals, le the liabilities of the 

+ Government of India, from the beginning of their migration 

to Sri Lanka. A certain percentage of those whose principal 
„concern was trade and commerce, for instance, the Nattukottai 
oF, Gujaratis and Sindhis, came, however, to settle 
© ie manently in Sri Lanka in course of time and were 
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imitted to the citizenship of the country. Consequently, the 


















"assume full responsibility for the Indian estate labourers by 
E admitting them all to the Ceylonese . citizenship posed a 
i problem which has been discussed in detail in chapter VI 

below. 
..> As distinct from the Ceylon Tamils, the Indian Tamils 
*. immigrated into Sri Lanka comparatively recently, that is, 
Bp ee in the 19th and early 20th centuries from the 

EA Tamil-speaking areas of South India, as stated 

Tamils above. They included (a) estate labourers, 

(b) non-estate workers as well as (c) traders 

_ and business men like the Nattukottai Chettiars. All these 
three categories of Tamils and their descendants came to be 
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comprehensively kni wn under the name of Indian Tamils. 
An overwhelming majority of them consisted of the estate 
labourers, concentrated in the plantation districts such as 
Eliya, Badulla, matale, Ratnapura and Kegalla. 

_ The estate, labourers were assisted, with advance and, passage 
y, to immigr a Lanka. Most of were 

i — s recruited by licensed 
issued by the Controller of Indian 









f thee pete labourers were 
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‘non-recruited’, who were composed mainly of the palaials or 
old labourers returning from their short stay in India to orl 
estates, where they had been employed previously, and 
partly also of those labourers who, for the first time, came to 
Sri Lanka to join their relatives, already employed on etsates. « 
The ‘non-recruited’ labourers also included: voluntary immi- ` A 
grants who applied direct to the Ceylon Emigration ca A R 
ssioner at Trichinopoly, without having been induced to dọ 
so by a Kangany, for an assisted passage to proceed to Sri- a 
Lanka to work on estates. In slack seasons, the ‘'non-recruited 
labourers sufficed to maintain the supply of the labour-force — 
required on estates. When the demand grew high, the plan- a 
ters met their demand by sending out licensed employees 
to their South Indian villages to obtain a supply of labourers = 
from among their friends and relatives willing to undertake 9 
estate work. Each licence-holder was permitted to take with =| 
him 20 emigrants only, exclusive of their dependants, and 4 
thus a large number of licences were issued when the | 
demand for labour rose high. The system of inviting non- 
recruited labourers held out an assurance to the Indian ~~ 
labourers that they would be offered an employment on 
estates on their arrival at Sri Lanka from India. The system 
was based upon the fact that there was a constant return 
flow of labourers from the estates in Sri Lanka to their South 
Indian villages and that some 90 p. c. of them were armed 
with se entitling them to a passage back to their Í 


old estates. ” 

The labour-force employed on estates was composed 
not only of the Indian Tamils but also of other racial groups 
such as the Low-country Sinhalese, Kandyan Sinhalese, 

Ceylon Tamils, . Ceylon Moors, Indian Moors, 
Population of Europeans, e and Eurasians, and some . 
the Indian unspecified races. But the majority of the 









cee TAME. estate population was commanded by the 


o Tamils, as would be borne out by the following — 











The Indian Tamils on estates, it would be evident from 


Table II, formed a predominant 


racial group in the total 


estate population of Sri Lanka. Their overwhelming numeri- 


cal superiority over other 


estates, “will be borne 
Table” : 


ESTATE POPULATION 


TABLE II 


constituent races, employed on 
out individually by the fol lowi : 







OF DIFFERENT RACIAL COU ies é Pg 












1921 1931 1946 1953 1963 
Low-country 
Sinhalese 37,111 50,490 79,946 87,064 87,345 
Kandyan BES ENS 
Sinhalese 17,468 25,296 53,060 62,825 65,225 
Ceylon 
Tamils 2.716 5,541 33,339 29,682 34,361 
Indian 
Tamils 4,93,944 6,92,540 6,65,853 8,09,084 9,43,793 
Ceylon 
Moors 2,300 2,831 5,827. _ 5,128 6,081 
Moors 4914 4,665 4,258 6,211 5,859 a E 
Europeans 2,670 e EE A EE be © E 861 — ME 
- Burghers & ey 
 Burasians 2,309 2,031 1,816 1,727 1,444 1,192 
Malays 1,483 1,988 1,451 1,556 479 E 1,121% 
Veddas 1 — 22 45 — “e 
Others 4904 1,738 4,760 3,890 218 744 à 
Other fi 
Indians, & — | 
Pakistanis , pal ey Eil 
-~ Total of all T 
-Races em- 
os ployed on 


estates 5,69, 118 7,89,934 8,51,359 10,08,653 11,46,297 iere 









“The population of the two “other: 
Tamils, namely the Tamil non-estate workers and the : 
traders be prpes. men, taken tone bena aS MU € z lan 








During the rly or coffee period of British piantata, 
in Sri Lanka, the Indian estate labourers were only com- 
_ Muters, leaving their villages for the estates when their 
work was much in demand there, and returning to goer 
village-homes when the planters could not engage them’ mu 
plantation work. The demand for labour on coffee esi 3 ha 
was, in other words, seasonal, the demand reaching its peax Sg 






_ during the harvest season, which normally coincided with 


aM Sue 


the period from August to November-December. For the 

remaining part of the year, coffee plantations required only - W 
one-half to one-third of the total labour-force necessary 

during the peak period. As the slack season of the coffee 
cultivation set in, the Tamil labourers turned their faces om 
towards South India. Tea cultivation, which took the place X 
of coffee plantation towards the end of the 19th centu 1 ry, 2 i 












With the introduction of tea naton, therefore, instead g 
seasonal arrivals, a trend towards permanent or semi-permą 
nent settlement of the Tamil labourers began to show itself. 
But, as before, they made periodic visits to South India and . 
returned to Sri Lanka after a few months’ sojourn at their .. 
village-homes. Occasionally, new recruits arrived at Sri -~ 
Lanka for the first time. Sometimes, again, the estate’ 
labourers’ close relatives came to the Island to stay with ` 
them for a stretch of time. Traders and business men also 4 : 
commuted between India and Sri Lanka, as and when nece- §) 
ssary. s < 
From the late 1830’s, the trickle of Indian labour flowing” 
into, the coffee plantations gradually began to develop into 
a stream which, however, had its both ebb and tide. There 
were arrivals in hundreds and thousands, offset. by their al 
departures of no small magnitude. The excess of the arrivals ¢ 
over those who departed in each wave of migration ulti- = 
mately came to supply oe basis of a e Indian 
ulation in Sri Lanka. z 
Io aly as 1837, 10,000 labourers ‘reached the coffee a 
aoon Coffee cultivation proving lucrative, more and me 3 
more acreages of land were brought under it in the successive Se 
years. Dr. Silva cites 26 429% acres of lani 
cultivation in 1845 and 52,722) acres, in 1847.55 
imie labourers were available — for th 
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=- bút in 1846, Da umber dropped to 34, 971; 23 with 
the result that the planters experienced an acute shortage of 
Statistics ofthe labour in the year. Tennent ascribed this 
Indian estates shortage to such causes as a highly en- 
| 2 aboutersand free couraging season for the cultivation of rice 
| — immigrants who in South India, heavy rains and tempes- 
et artived from Sri tuous weather interfering with the short 
ES. Lanka Supuety passage from the Indian coast to Tallai- 
_ mannar, “and, above all, the planters’ failure ‘to mani- 
Bs fest. Hi becoming regard for the personal treatment of the 
coolies and a proper punctuality in the payment of their 
wages. ™ Tennent, in fact, emphasised the planters’ ill- 
pP Treanna and habitual neglect of the labourers as the funda- 
mental cause of the labour-shortage in 1846. He, however, 
i goo the impact of cholera which broke out in an epidemic 
I form in Sri Lanka in 1845, taking a heavy toll of the labour- 
be ree on estates. Scared and panic-stricken, many, no 
ot, hurried back to their village-homes but they returned 
FA “being assured that the epidemic had subsided and that 
w he estates and the lines had returned to a healthy climate. 
~ The year 1847 saw some improvement in the supply of 
labour. In that year, 46,140 labourers arrived and 5,897 
departed, the excess of arrivals over those who departed be- 
ing, therefore, 40,243 as against 28,484 (42, 317-13 833) in the 
} previous year. ° But among the arrivals in 1847, many came 
to Kandy quite early in the season, in expectation of work 
“on the coffee estates, only to -court disappointment, because 
"the planters were at a loss how to provide them with employ- 
Ment on-estates out of season, with the result that they were 
| stranded on the high road of Kandy. Numbers of them 
-~ died eventually. ® It was then apprehended that the reports 
wee ofne sufferings of the labourers might produce a deterrent 
E effect upon the normal arrival of labourers, which might 
-= cãuse labour-deficiency _ during the picking season.” The 
apprehension did not, however, prove to be true. Some of 
7 the labourers, who. ad arrived sufficiently ahead of the crop- 
ae season, were temporarily pars by Torrington, TOS 
Sin cessor as ; the ‘Gove 
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| y wages which they received 
ou HOr: could not come back to the 
as the: pleased. aes 





i could not get their wages paid. 


a for six months. 
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The Kandyan disturbances of 18487” affecetd the normal T 
labour supply, no doubt, the excess of arrivals over those © 
who left Sri Lanka in the year being only 9,492 (32,172- 
29,680) as against 40,243 in the previous year.” As Torrington ` 
wrote to Grey on 15 August 1848, ‘a vast number of coolies 
left the estates with considerable sums, due to them 
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wages, unpaid. The Superintendents have, in many instances, — 
been sued before the courts but (they) pleaded that t ey aa 
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issued and to be distributed 
from which the coolies come to dispel the fears 
and to assure them that no danger need be apprehended. 

I feel persuaded that the coolies will not, in any considerable 
numbers, be deterred from going to Kandy. Instead. of © Bi 
striking along the high road from Anuradhapura or turning i 
off by Puttalam through Kurunegala, it appears that they 
are taking the line by the sea-coast and will then follow up 
the main road from Colombo to Kandy. I confess that it 
strikes me with some surprise that many of the merchants 
of Colombo, instead of using their utmost efforts to encourage 
the coolies and dispel their fears, are acting in a manner cal- 
culated to create the very panic, which they profess to dread, 
by spreading false reports of the flight and terror of the 
coolies.2! The official view was that the labour-supply in 1846 
was affected not so much by the Kandyan disturbances as by — 
the non-payment of wages to the labourers, as would be 
evident from Torrington’s despatch No. 52 Misc. of 13 April 
1849: ‘...In no instance, in which the coolies were well trea- 
ted, regularly paid, and ‘encouraged, did they misbehave 
themselves. I have abundant proofs to show that the coolies 


were obliged to leave estates in many instances because they _ 


S Gangs of coolies came to 
= the Court of the Police Magistrate of Kandy, praying for 


redress and stating that they had not received their wages 
f 32 As testified to by Lock Band Dunuwille, 


Be cent of police, Kandy, Durie the tm 6 ae 
ion (of 1848) I understood, the coolies on the estates behaved — 
CS A enil well: they did not run away ;many of them © 
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rty. Continuing further Dunuwille wrote: ‘In no 


“pepe did a newly arrived coolie tell me that others had 
been prevented from coming over by the fear of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. Fewer coolies than usual came 
A Ja st year but in no instance was the insurrection men- 

ri tioner as a cause of their not coming. 3 , 

g ‘The years following 1848 saw the continuance of the 
arrivals and departures of labourers, the excess of the arri- 
vals over those who departed varying from year to year. 
During the period of 29 years from 1849 to 1877, 20,90,701 
labourers arrived by land-route, while 14,42,082 labourers 

_ departed, leaving an excess of 6,48,619 behind.” The years 

1876 and 1877, which were the years of famine in South 
India, witnessed the maximum arrival of labourers, 1,64,797 

„labourers arriving in 1876 and 1,28,728, in 1877. It was not 

_ exactly, however, the impact of famine which caused this 

is ay influx of labourers in 1876 and 1877. Those were the 

ears of speculation in coffee plantation in Sri Lanka. It 
= was this speculation in coffee which occasioned the huge 

+ influx. ** But the speculation gave way to disappointment, as 

~ the coffee cultivation suffered a serious set-back soon after 
and finally declined and decayed between 1881 and 1886. 
This had a deterrent effect on the'flow of labour-immigration 
which began to ebb. That the stream of immigration became 
lean after the speculation had ended in failure would be borne 

out by the reduced immigration figures of the years following 

1881. If in the decade from 1871 to 1880, the latter part of 

d which had seen the climax in the speculation in coffee, 
10,22,338 estate labourers arrived, in the next decade. from 
1881 to 1890, when the speculation failed, the number of 
arrivals had fallen to 5, 74,952. The number of the estate | 

: labourers, who departed in the former decade, was 8,21,332, 

and in the latter decade, 5,20,409. *” 

- Between 1878 and 1881 there arrived at the port of 

_ Colombo .by sea-passage 1,16,215 ™ immigrants, a largé num- 

_ ber. “of whom belonging to the community of traders and 

aa petty merchants cessarily followed commercial pursuits. 

ash “or the rest, soe for nd “employment in the Railway, Police ~ 
and , len Ae some were employed as domestic 

S, grass-cutters ets, 39 

Ly, eee me mo, between 
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1896 and 1902, 5,49,387 estate labourers arrived at Sri Lanka 
and 6,85,025 left for India. Im addition, 1,14,840 miscella-_ 
neous labourers and 2; 68,847- traders etc. arrived at the 
Island.” During the 10 years from 1908 to 1917, 95,573 immi- r 
grants arrived and 65,521 departed on an average per year.” E 
Between 1918. and 1922, 3,05,567 estate labourers” isl 3 
-3,83,201 miscellaneous passengers, including a few thousand i 
traders, entered Sri Lanka, as against about 5,595,552. persons 
who left for India.“ Between 1923 and 1938, 31,45;850 immi- 
grants reached Sri Lanka by following the ~ Mandapam— 
Tallaimannar and Tuticorin-Colombo routes via Mandapam 
and Tataparai camps respectively, as against 28,21,66% persons 
who departed from the Island, as would be borne out -by the a 


-following Table : “ 










_ TABLE VI 


THOSE WHO ARRIVED AT SRI ANKA 
| From 1923 to 1938 


“Estate labourers Total No. of Total No. of non- Grand 
oe a the estate estate labourers = Total 3 
‘Palaials Puthals labourers and other free zo ofPemy 
or old or new | immigrants - ie 
: arrivals arrivals jak | 


797,308 6,88, 577 14,35,975 17,09,875 31,45,850 


THOSE WHO DEPARTED FROM SRI LANKA - 
From 1923 to 1938 


Estate labourers Non-estate labourers and Grand yee 
OUT SE other free immigrants 3 


se i 18,20,951 — = $ 2821, 669- 


- ` During the same period, the highest. dean ‘ot the Sie, ‘3 
vals, “namely 1,59,398, was recorded | „in 1927. at Thereafter- 
th ration steadily declined. til, in 1933, its” eS 
was only about _ staal of the volume as in 1927. 1 his 
j grati s attributed to the depression mm 
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the rubber industry, which first made itself felt in 1930 and 
grew worse in the following two or three years. In his 
D. O, letter No. 22/30 of 7 August 1930 to Ram Chandra, 
Joint Secretary to the Government of India, Department of 
Education, Health and Land, K. P. S. Menon dwelt on the 
‘anxiety of the planters due to the prevailing depression in 
‘the rubber industry.“ The labourers employed on the rubber 
estates came for some time to be looked upon by the rubber 
Planters as an ‘inconvenient dead-weight’ upon them * The 
depression spread also to the tea industry which employed 
-a-much larger number of Indian labourers than the rubber 
‘industry. Severe unemployment followed in consequence. 
To meet the situation thus arising out of the slump, tempo- 
rary though, in the rubber and tea industries, all labourers 
‘for whom work on adequate wages could not be found on 
estates were repatriated at the cost of the planters. With 


the welcome improvement in the prices of rubber and tea 


>~ 


during the early part of’ 1934, the recruitment of Indian 


labour again began to grow in volume. In 1934, for instance, 
the immigrants numbered 1,40,607 as against only 32,898 in 


- ‘the previous year.’ This heavy recruitment in 1934, however, 


~ 


Oa 


y z 


- " -following Table 
SEL AA, 





resulted in an excess of labourers over the requirements of 
“the planters, with the result that, by August 1934, the 
owners of estates were not in a position to offer 6 days’ work 


_ a week to all their labourers. The development;of an abnor- 


mal situation was also apprehended. The planters, accord- 
ingly, decided to suspend recruitment for some time. All 
outstanding licences, issued prior to 1 October 1934, were, in 
accordance: with the decision, cancelled. Some estates were 
even closed down in the course of the year 1935, and the 
“recruitment during the year was practically at a standstill. 48 
Out of 43,018 labour-immigrants in 1935, only 6,021 were 
-Puthals or new arrivals, the balance, namely 36,997, repre- 
senting Palaials or old arrivals, who were  non-recruited 


sof the toțal annual arrivals, as would be testified to by the 
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TABLE VII © 


Old arrivals or New arrivals Total 
non-recruited or recruited 


labourers labourers 
1936 35,832 4,971 - 40,803 
1937 42,216 9,211 51,427 
1938 41,008 6,202 47,210 


The year 1939 saw the imposition of a ban on the 
immigration of unskilled labourers from South India to Sri 
Lanka. But the wives, minor children and dependent non- 
working parents of the labourers, already employed in Sri 
Lanka, were declared exempt, by a subsequent notification, 
from the operation of the ban. They could, therefore, join 
such labourers in Sri Lanka without let or hindrance. There 
were, besides, cases of illicit immigration of the labourers, as 
also cases of the evasion of the ban. The result was that, 
eyen after the imposition of the ban, both old and new 
arrivals continued coming over to Sri Lanka, though, com- 
pared with the old arrivals, the new arrivals were very 
lean in strength, as would be borne out by the following 


Table “ : 
TABLE VIII 
THOSE WHO ARRIVED AT SRI LANKA FROM 1939 TO 1951 


Estate labourers Total No. Total No. of Grand 7 
of Estate non-estate . Total 
Old arrivals New arrivals labourers labourers 


or Palaials or Puthals and other free 
immigrants + gee 
532,686 27,235 5,59,921 14,11,118 —-19,71,089 


_ In fact, during the entire ‘period from 1923. to 1951, the _ 
total number of old arrivals far exceeded that of the new 

arrivals! rom 1939 to 1951,  20,54,722" peteons (6,53,029 
Estate labourers plus 14,01,639 others) Jeft Sri Lanka for. d 
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n , India. *® The number of arrivals - eae declined after 
1951, as the oe in the ee Table en show ®? 


oa TABLE Kani 
"Year — ‘The number of Estate The number of Estate 
labourers who arrived eres who departed 
p Snes ii ; 4 i Pa ; 
1952 57,247 58,132 
O LA a a wd 963 
NG, 2,368 nodet he AR 
», -1057 YO ee ae mein, S 
Pty ora SE see eae de a, 
DS ST eae ane pe ast tee. 
ANGO acters iste wag pet cad i 259 
E r Banat a a aia eae A a 118. 
Pane = ko GRRE 32 
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uP A The SE EE Pact of. 1964 set a seal to the 
ecole of estate labourers between India and Sri Lanka. 
“Fhe Pact closed: an old chapter and opened a new one, the 
new chapter requiring the repatriation of those persons of 
Indian origin not to be admitted to the citizenship of Sri 
_ Lanka.: 
The Tamil estate labourers Wik arrivals and departures 
p ‘have been highlighted in the preceding - paragraphs belong 
wires #3 diverse social classes, high and low, not castes proper but 
loosely so called. A percentage of them’ 
belongs to the high Vellala social class, the 
counterpart of the Sinhalese Goigama, 
whose social respectability is derived from 
the ownership of land. The rest or majority of the estate 
es) labourers belong to the low or depressed classes of different 
“strata. The ‘depressed classes, collectively called the Adi 
- Dravida, initially ‘contributed half the strength of the Tamil 
wee “estate a and later on, ‘normally not less than a 


Social S to 
a ~ which estate 
The labourers belong 





ii! TABLE: Be? Akaa bolls bes o 
ECHGAN S Lt PE BET | 

Main and allied 

social classes 


N ature of occupations 
followed in the ances- 
tral land.: j % 


_ South: Indian dis- 
tricts they hail 

< from 

ot ee Fo : 


1. Adi Dravida, Trichy, Tanjore, 


:-Pallarjand — - 


Paraya, collect- i 


‘Madura, Tinne- 


velly, Salem, 


ing. The Pallars do 


ing; sowing and weed-' 


ively known as Coimbatore, certain village duties 
Adi Dravida North Arcot,- such as external deco- 
-~ South Arcot, ration of temples on, 
_ Chingleput — festive occasions. The 
if POETEN Parayas perform villa- ~ 
ge menial services, 
such as scavenging, 
the disposal of dead | 
cattle; they also run 
errands at death, drum 
“at funeral processions 
a FAG ees he and cremate or bury, 
cig jet Gey aaa Aka -> dead bodies. 
2. Agambadia All Tamil Cultivation 
: districts 
3. Ambalakara, Trichy, Tanjore, Cultivation; the work 
~- otherwise - ©. ‘Madura, Salem, of village watchmen; S 
n known-as . Pudukottai- petty trading; masonry 
+ ~Muthurasa | SN EIR 
4. Asari Almost all Tamil Carpentry; the profe- 
districts ssions of blacksmiths 
and goldsmiths. . > 
5- Barber. ~~ Almost all Hair-dressing and sha- 
E aes Waar districts of. i es SE ey 
-_. South India 


ae Salem, ai 
Rive 3 peeebatore,’ 


6..Chetty = 
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Main and allied ` South Indian dis- Nature of occupations 


social classes tricts they hail 
piece Wom 
ee Dhoby (Vannan) All parts of 
South India 
3. Edaya ae ue Trichy, Salem, 
i ' Coimbatore, 
g E N, Madura, Tanjore, 
Tinnevelly 
9. Irula or Veda Salem, Coimba- 
a3 | -= tore, Chingleput, 
Madura 
ie 10. Kalla, 3 | Tanjore, Trichy, 
af _ Maravar. ii Madura, Pudu- 
p woo Kottai, Ramnad, 
E Tinnevelly 
$ Te Kannadia : Originally of 
Í Mysore, now 
ae found in Madras, 
E> Chingleput, 
H — North and South 
bet Arcot 
k 12, PASA T -© Salem, Trichy, 
g Malayalee, Coimbatore, 
_(Malayalee Malabar 
-Muslims were 
po walled Moplahs), — 
k ia i ee : Cae 
eo Korava = ‘Salem, Trichy, 


pa, Fah eee _ Madura, Ram- 


Bee. qu ea een bemevelly: > 









Weaving. 


followed in the ances- 
tral land 


Washing clothes. 


| 


Looking after cattle at 


pasture ; milk-selling: 


Game-hunting ; bas- 
ket-making; firewood- 
collection. 


At one time robbing 
and cattle-lifting ; now 
cultivation. 


Cultivation; - cattle- 
breeding ; dairying 


Cultivation; tending 
sheep; earning liveli- 
hood as artisans and 
oil-mongers. 


Minor game-hunting ; 
the pruning of palm- 
trees; basket-making; 
mat-weaving. 


Playing on a pipe ; 
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Main: and allied © South Indian dis- Nature of occupations 


social classes tricts they hail followed in the ances-` ~ 
| from tral land coe 
15. Nadar Coimbatore, Toddy-tapping ; trad- 
Salem, Trichy, ing. ira NA 
Madura, Ram- : z 
nad, Tinnevelly 
16. Naicker Madras, Tanjore, Cultivation; the sale 
Trichy, Madura, of glass-bangles. 
Pudukottai, | 
Ramnad, Salem, 
Coimbatore, 
Tinnevelly = 
17. Odayar Trichy, Salem, Cultivation, land- 
Tanjore ownership, 
18. Padayachi, Trichy, Tanjore, Cultivation and lami z 
Vannia Madura, Coim- holding ; trading ; | 


19. Pandaram 


UR batore, Salem, 


North and South 
Arcot, Chingle- 
put 

Salem, Trichy, 
Madura 


earning livelihood as. - 
artisans ; living by 
manual labour. 


Earning livelihood as 
helping-hands to tem- 
ple priests and as 
priests of the depress- 
ed classes in their 

social functions. 


e 






20. Reddi Salem, Trichy Cultivation ; land- 
ownership. 
21. Sakkilia Trichy, Tanjore, The profession of 
Madura, Salem, cobblers ; work on 
Coimbatore hides; crude tanning; 
chiefly making leather 
receptacles for bail- 
ing water in well-fed 4 
l l areas; field-work. a 
22. Vellala All Tamil Cultivation ogg in 








- The labourers belonging to the depressed classes, inclus 


ded in the above list, are the most mumerous in the Tamil . 
estate 


labour-foree. © Only the Adi-dravida, 
lakara, ` Kalla, and Padayachi classes 


Agambadia, 
| jointly command, 

‘ fnajority of the Tamil estate-labourers, while the Adi- 
Dravida group constitutes the largest single depressed class, 
as the following statistics would establish : “ 





i. | fee XI 
Ok ES! > Col 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 
“3 Year ` Total No.of Total No. of Total No. of 
Tamil estate Adi-Dravida Agambadia 
labourers immigrants © immigrants 
who passed through — _ through 
ps through Mandapam -` Mandapam 
_,,Mandapam Camp Camp 
Camp | Eee ok rye 
1,59,398 56,810 -7,416 
RE ISTED «47.0389... 6120 A Cue cee a ee 
405,095 ` 35,130. 3,764 aay 
ot Ga 49) 30,977 © 4,015 
OE EGS 337 23,496 3,437 ; 
50,869 15948-0 U2 F84 
32,898 9,857 1,191 | 
1,40,607 - 50,876 4,420 ne aoe 
Col. 5 Col. 6 - Cok. 7 Col. 8 


_ + Total No. of Total No. of Total No. of Total of cols. 
-Ambalakara Kalla Padayachi 3-7 or total 
Ammigants immigrants immigrants No. of the 














through ‘through through five depressed 
PA Mandapam _Mandapam . Mandapam classes who, 
ao: Camp ey ~ Camp | passed through 
ae 4 | | Mandapam 
l ee RANTE S Sa E AESA Camp ; 
| -1927 = ams ee ~ © 4019 99,197 
: Sa | “a 6,038 «= 3,202 88,231 
Saks an -3,220 60,745 
- 2,96: 2,674 52,587 
-2,4 1,835 42,150 
| Ente yao ks) BOARSAE = 
Us a 91 Pre a: cee seen: LO AOA Ee e 
eas Dy E s Re "37 4648. Si 86,609 = 


‘Among. the high-caste Tamil, éstate labourers, the 


Vellalas command the majority but they, in comparison with 
the, low-caste Adi-Dravidas and. AmbalaKaras, rank next in 
numerical strength, as would be. Borne out: by the Henne 
aah "8 read with Table XL: «i : 


$ traf 


: TABLE XII 
ARR | Tear” _ “4N6. ‘of Vellalas who “passed through j 
s -the Mandapam Camp into Sri Lanka 
-r Soe Oc EE oes 7 
AREAN A e Megha | 
ERAR 11,165 
E P Cg anh 10,955 
Cee Weer “TIa 
~ : ; 193? 3 ANE PE ee at JB estes: Pe gems 2 Oe 6,064 
"1933 oe ae 4,153. 
at “1934 coin shes Se 11,446 


The. ‘Tamil pauses are: not; so caste-conscious wide on... 


South, India. This is corroborated by G. F. Paddison who, as 


the Commissioner of Labour, Madras, wrote in 1923: ‘For. 


eee -in Sri Lanka as they. are when in their villages in . 


all. practical purposes, caste ceases across the sea, and these. 
men, .when they return, have an entirely different outlook 
- on, life”. With twenty. years. experience as a Sinhalese 


planter in the districts of Pussilava, Hewahette and Ram- 
bodde, William Sabonadiere, giving his own impression of 
casteism among the: Tamil . estate. labourers, wrote that, 
though. high-caste labourers .could not be persuaded to use 
the same cooking -utensils or inhabit the same room along. 
with the others of low caste, they would nevertheless live 
under the same roof, would stand near each other at muster 


and in the field, and would fraternize with one another ‘to an > 
extent they would not admit of in their own country’. SF Combis. a 


nuing further, Sabonadiere wrote: I have even known cases” 
of high-caste men cohabiting with low-caste women, for 


which ‘breach, I believe, they. have sundry penances to per — ald 
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a 


form and gifts to offer in the Ramissaram temple,.but they — 
cannot marry a low-caste woman without being totall r 


muhicated and cast out.’ OY See pa 






of “the Indian es in Sri Lanka, 
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<M iny and varied have, ‘been the. ursuits and ocoupatis : 4 


fields of the estate labourers, non-estate workers and of 
miscellaneous passengers being normally exclu- 

Pursuits oo si : | lusive occupation 
deci sive of one another. ‘The exc } 

ofthe Indian Of the estate labourers has been their work on 
immigrants plantations, mainly coffee (so long as it was 
under cultivation), tea and rubber. While the 

male labourers are occupied with pruning tea-leaves, tapping 
latex, work in the tea and rubber factories, weeding, the 
clearing of drains, digging pits and with the maintenance of 
estate roads, the female labourers have to pluck tea-leaves, 

tap latex chiefly on the Low-country estates, to sort tea-leaves 

in the tea factories and to do light earthwork." Some of the 
witnesses, examined by Jackson in 1936,% bore evidences of 

the occasional overflow from the stream of estate labour to 
non-estate labour. According to such witnesses, unskilled 

and casual labour in Colombo, particularly in Colombo 
harbour, was largely composed of labourers who had previous- 

ly entered the Island as estate labourers but who subsequently 

left their estate employment, for whatever reasons, in favour’ 

of the occupations normally meant for non-estate labourers: 

: - Jackson, however, reported that whatever overflow had 
- «ocurred under exceptional circumstances in the past, there’ 
-$ was no such overflow at the time of his enquiry. In his Report. 
on Labour conditions in Ceylon, submitted in 1943, Major 
E Browne also admitted ‘the fact of infiltration of estate 
oxo labourers into the field of occupations of the non-estate — 
labourers, though to a small extent.“ That such infiltration 
had taken place even in the latter part of the 19th century 
= will be evident from Gregory’s (Governor of Sri Lanka in 
1872) correspondence with Earl Kimberley (Secretary of State 
=. for Colonies): ‘...Although the planters import a certain num- 
_ ber of labourers annually, it would not be possible for them 
- *to specify how many they may require during the course of 
the year. In some places, there are unexpected variations in the 
time of crop, and one planter lends his coolies to another and, 
during the slack season, large numbers are handed over to 
the Public Works Department for the repair of old roads or for 
the construction of new ones.’ ‘ During the period from 1901 
Ta “to 1907, as many as 1,13,643 estate labourers were barrowed’ 
a by oo 8 and Railway Secon as detailed 















TABLE XIII 


1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 ` Total Amaat A on 
l labour borrowed 


” | Rs. Cents 
a Pers Province 75 DA 96 38 40 
a Central Province 4,648 12,470 6,750 7,398 12,368 20,175 21,651 85,460 | 34,114 29 
— Uva ee a A eo a D4) | 2533. 1,479. 2,664 2,463 8,487 | 3,386 49 


86 156 3,640 3,126 














86 - 1,528 8,708 | 3,516 25 


1,02,751 






| | | FOAL 42740: 1872 10,892 | 6,029 oD 
Grand Total for P.W.D. and Railway Departments: 1,13,643 | 47,084 a6 > 
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By far the largest number of the Indian estate labourers 
~(about iths. of their total strength, according to- Jackson) were 
employed. on the tea and rubber estates, those engaged on 
the tea- estates being, however, more numerous than those 
employed on the rubber estates. 
were 2,92 403 Indian Say dpa on ‘the Se estites as aai 
77,619 on the rubber estates. © The Indian labourers employed 
on the tea and rubber estates in 1948 were 4,06,529 and 51 ,002 
strong respectively whereas those employed on the tea and 
rubber estates in 1949 were 4,01,420 and 43,961 in strength res- 
pectively,“* in each instance the estate labourers of Indian 
origin on the tea estates being much more numerous than 

_ their counterparts on the rubber estates. Again, from 1940 
to 1947, the labourers of Indian origin employed on the tea 
and rubber estates jointly commanded a much greater 
strength than their non-Indian Si fans see as would be 
evident from the tBtONe Es Table * 


TABLE XIV 
Year Indian labourers TOTAL Non-Indian ae TOTAL 
on Tea and ers on Tea- and, 
Rubber estates Rubber estates — 
Resident Non- Resident Non-~ 
Resident __ Residént 

1940 458,237 702 -4,58,939 41,090 55,891 96,981 
"1941 456,550 993 457,543 42,541 57,468 100.009 
k 1942 448,344 567 448, 911 91,544 68,212 1,19,756 
7" 1943 447,706 1,116 448822 47,169 78,697 125866 
1944 4.48106 947 4.49053 48,586 81,932 1,30,518 
a 1945. 4,46,805 1,354 4,58,159 49,400 84,512 133912 
-1946 457,722 740 458,462 49,825 89,354 1,39,179 
2 -1947 456,388 639 4,557,027 48,244 - 88,267 1,36,511 


N ormally, the children of Indian estate labourers grew up 


to find, employment on estates, thus maintaining the tradition 
of the estate-life of their parents. - But there are instances of 
the labourers’ descendants who have abandoned their paternal 





occup: on anat — to the panne of ‘traders, boutique- 


- While the estate labourers’ occupations -weré limited 
mainly to the work connected with plantations, the occupa- `“ 
‘tions of the non-estate labourers were varied, covering a 
wider range from the employment as domestic servants to 
the .employmeént as daily-paid labourers’ in government 
departments. The Indian labourers, who reached Sri Lanka 
in 1821 as:members of the Pioneer Labour Foree, were non= 
estate labourers inasmuch as: they were’ employed not in 
work on estates, but in the construction of roads and bridges 
and in irrigation work. The Force was expensive to maintain. 
Passing from: military to civil control in 1852, it gradually 
diminished in strength until the ‘last group of 22 men, 
employed by the Public Works Department, finally passed 
under the Irrigation Department.** Long after the Pioneer 
Force had lost its importance, the Public Works Ppa 
continued to rely very’largely on Indian labour. ` 

J The non-estate labourers of Indian descent included 
manual workers, variously employed as domestic servants, 
porters, rickshaw-pullers, workers in factories, workshops 
and warehouses, also as workers ‘on roads and the like: 
Scavenging was done invariably by the labourers of Indian 
origin.®; The Indian Agent, Ranganathan, mentioned ‘in his ©. 
Report for 1923 that domestic servants in the city of Colombo i 
were of Indian descent until recently.’ The Indian Agent — 
“reported further, in this connection, in 1923: ‘In this kind of 
service, it may be said that the Indians have almost displaced 
the Sinhalese. This speaks well of the reputation earned by 
the Indian domestic servants of whom the greatest number 
‘eome from Malabar.) The witnesses, examined by Jackson 
in 1936, deplored that the Sinhalese domestic servants had 
been ‘unfairly’ displaced by the domestic servants of Indian | 
ancestry. The witnesses, however, held that the problem - 
was confined wholly to Colombo and that elsewhere on the - 
' Island the non-Ceylonese domestic servants were rarely 
found. The Indian labourers offering themselves as domestic 
servants were also engaged as hotel boys. In his aforesaid © 
= Report for 1923, Ranganathan mentioned 4,500 rickshaw- 
pullers in the city of Colombo alone, of whom about 4,009 — 
‘were South Indians, mostly Maravars and » some Nadars. _ 
Of the two types of rickshaw-pullers referred . to k y him, one A 
pulley oe owned by others, on Aes a asi ; 
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remuneration which varied from 15 to 20 rupees, while the 
other type hired rickshaws from a contractor for 12 to 17 
rupees per month. “My personal enquiries,” wrote Rangana- 
than in his Report for 1923, “show that on an average a 
rickshaw-man saves about Rs. 150 per annum.”” The number 
of rickshaws tended to decline with the increase in the 
number of cars, bicycles and other forms of modern transport. 
The reason, assigned by some Ceylonese witnesses, examined 
by Jackson, for the predominance of Indians in the occupation 
of rickshaw-pulling was undercutting in fare on the part of 
Indian rickshaw-pullers. But the reason does not appear to 
be convincing as the fares were fixed by regulations and were 
_ declared in notices, compulsorily displayed on rickshaws. The 
explanation, given to Jackson by some other Ceylonese wit- 
nesses, was that the Sinhalese rickshaw-puller generally 
demanded more than the authorized fare and ‘argued noisily 
over the fare given.’ Jackson’s verdict was that the Indian 
rickshaw-puller’s charging less than his fare due was ‘very un- 
likely’ and that ‘he properly gained his customer, because the 
passenger, of whatever race, found him easier to deal with.’ 
In the handling of cargoes at the port of Colombo, the 
b Indian labourers were formerly represented in large numbers. 
$ the great majority of the workers employed in coaling ships 
and in unloading coal on the shore were of Indian origin. 
On the handling of cargoes on board ship at the Colombo 
> pott by the Indian labourers, Jackson wrote in his Report : 
-~ ‘Evidence given to me, which I accepted, was to the effect 
' that the Sinhalese, employed in the handling of cargo on 
_» board ship, avoid, if they can, the movement of heavy goods 
_» in the hold over any considerable distance to the ship's 
= slings and that they are not as efficient as the Indians either 
-` in the slinging of difficult cargo such as steel girders or in 
` the stowing of cargo in the ship’s hold. Indeed, this latter 
branch of the work has for many years been exclusively in. 
the hands of a particular community of Indians, the Para- 
was.’ Inland cargoes such as bags of rice and sugar were 
unloaded from a ship by the Tamil labourers who used to 
-` carry them from the Quayside to the warehouses. Sinhalese 
_ labourers never offered themselves for this type of work 
_ within the memory of any of the witnesses examined by 






In the city of Colombo, the Indian non-estate labourers 
found employment not merely as domestic servants, as men- 
tioned above, but also in such other capacities as latrine 
cleaners and workers connected with mechanical and non- 
mechanical transport. | 

A fairly large number of Tamil labourers were formerly 
employed under the Public Works Department, Municipali- 
ties, and Urban District Councils. Out of 11,765 workers in the 
employ of the Public Works Department in 1936, 7,540 were 
the Ceylonese and the rest, that is, 4225 were the non-Cey- 
lonese. The non-Ceylonese workers were almost all Indains, m 
representing about 36 per cent of the total strength of P.W.D. 
workers. In 1930-31, they stood at just under 47 per cent. 
of the total strength.’ It follows, therefore, that between- i 
1930-31 and 1936 the proportion of Indian to Ceylonese . 
workers in the Public Works Department decreased, the ~ 
decrease being specially noticeable in skilled labour in which 
the Ceylonese commanded a greater strength. The. Public | 
Works Department nonetheless owed a great deal to the 
services of the Indian labourers. Municipalities and Urban 
District Councils owed no less to the labourers of Indian ori- 
gin who were employed in the construction, maintenance +i 
and cleaning of roads and drains, in taking care of publics 
parks and gardens, and in the supply of water in urban *- 
areas. For the conservancy and scavenging services, the ;. 
Indian labourers were considered indispensable. In the=-- 
municipal services and, in fact, in services in general in Sri - 
Lanka, the present official policy has, however, been to prefer — 
the Sinhalese to the Indian labourers. In the Railway . 
Department, the majority of the unskilled labourers have. ge 
been Sinhalese. When Jackson held his enquiry in 1936, the — 
Ceylon Government Railway Department had in its employ: * 
10,500 unskilled labourers and 1,700 incumbents in clerical 
That the clerical and superior posts 





“quite understandable. Out of 10,500 unskilled labourers, 
7,400 were Sinhalese, 1,450 were ‘Malayalees and “the rest A 
or 1,650 were Indians. Again, out of- 1,650 Indian labourers, < 
about 1,500 were employed in the Wa ; a 
of the Railway Department and the rest found employment mea 
the workshops at Ratmalana and in the transpo! tal jon 
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of the Department.” Ninety per cent of the skilled workers 
in the Railway Department have always: been the Sinhalese. 
A change in the government policy towards the recruitment 
of unskilled labourers for the Railway Department was" felt 
necessary so as to ensure that like the skilled labourers! the 
unskilled labourers also could command majority among’ the 
Sinhalese. Since about 1933, therefore, the Railway Depart- 
ment had ‘strictly,’ followed the government policy of ‘giving 
preference to the Sinhalese labourers while engaging ‘new 
hands, if suitable Sinhalese labourers were available’ This . 
changed government policy of preferring the Sinhalese’: to | 
Indian labourers and the greater readiness on the part’ of 
.. Sinhalese labourers to offer themselves for’ the work ofun- 
skilled nature, to’ which they ‘had been formerly averse; were 
the two main reasons for: the decreasing Strength of ‘Tridian 
unskilled labourers in the Ceylon Railway Department. * In 
_ 1936, out of 42,000 workers: in all the Government Depart- 
>. Ments, taken together, there were only: 11,000 Indian workers, 
and out of 22,500 workers, employed in Railway. and Public 
.Works : Departments, the Indian workers «` numbered: "only 
7,300. °° According to a statement, made in: 1951 by Major 
= T.F. Jayewardene in the Ceylon“ Legislative Council, ‘out: of 
_» the total number of 22,523 workers (Sinhalese and» non- 
- Sinhalese), employed in: the Railway and Public ‘Works 
Departments in: 1939, there were 15,179 Sinhalese. and . only 
x. | 7,344 non-Sinhalese. Hes: 
-~ © Indian workers found. employment in Government. Depart- 
= Ments as daily-paid hands: But early in March. 1939, =the 
- Ministry of Communications and Works made a proposal for 
_» the discontinuance of the system of employing Indian workers 
P< the basis of the daily payment of wages with a view to 
— replacing them by the ‘Ceylonese’ towards relieving. .un- 
- employment among the latter.® The term ‘Ceylonese” was 
defined in the proposal as ‘a person born in Ceylon,’ It was 
_ estimated that the implementation of the proposal would lead 
E to the dismissal of about 6,000 Indian employees working under 
_ the Ministry of Communications and Works alone and of about 
Be 8,500 ‘Indian -hands in all. Ultimately, the Ceylonese Govern- 
- nent modifiedsthe original proposal thus : © (1) ‘Non-Ceylonese 
daily-paid workers in Government Departments who. had 
employed by Government after 31 March 1934 wer 








e to 


be compulsorily discharged from service on 1 August 1939 
and, im the event of their return to India, they would be 
given free tickets and a bonus of a month’s pay which was 
to be paid to them in India’; (2) ‘other non-Ceylonese | 
daily-paid’ workers who had been taken into service before 7 
1 April 1934 were given the option to retire voluntarily be- 
fore 31 December 1939 with free passage to India and gratui- 
ties varying according to the length of service, to be paid 
in India.’ If the offer of voluntary retirement scheme were 
not taken advantage of by the latter class of non-Ceylonese 
daily-paid employees by 31 December 1939, they would rum 
the risk of being retrenched without gratuity or free 
repatriation. Despite the Government of India’s request ES 
not to implement the above scheme, the Ceylonese Govern- 
ment put’ it into effect in 1939. The Government of. India 
was informed that ‘the action was taken in view of the grow- `. 
ing unemployment among the permanent. inhabitants of Ceylon ~ 
and of the inevitability of retrenchment next year.’ E 
The implementation of the scheme for the discontinuance 
of the employment of Indian workers as daily-paid employees 
in Government Departments had its repercussion on Munici- 
palities and other quasi-government and private bodies = é 
polying Indian labour.**’ The Colombo Municipal Council, 
instance, moved a resolution ‘urging the replacement of non- 
Ceylonese daily-paid hands in its services by the Ceylonese.”’ 
Most of the non-Ceylonese daily-paid workers. in the Cilomhas 
Municipal service were Indians, employed in scavenging and ` 
conservancy work, which was. disliked by the Ceylonese a 
workers, The resolution was, therefore, dropped. The 
Municipal Council decided that ‘instead of discontinuing the ~~ 
existing non-Ceylonese labourers, the policy should be to 
employ only the Shoes labour in future, save in exceptio- 
nal circumstances.’ The Galle Municipality also came to the 
same conclusion as that of the Colombo Municipality. . 
Besides the Indian estate labourers and non-estate 
workers, there were free miscellaneous Indian immigrants - 
from the north, west and south India who were variously | Š 
engaged in Sri Lanka. The country’s business-market was aS 
dominated by the Moors from Malabar, thé Nattukottai - 
Chettiars from the Tamil South and by the Sindhis, Bor ahs = aa 
and Memons from west India. Many indians “ey a Ta 






with them as their shop-assistants. The Indian. business-: 
community in Sri Lanka included, besides the aforesaid big 
-business men, small traders and boutique-keepers, , resorted . 
to by both the Indian settlers and local inhabitants. A. cer- 
tain percentage of the miscellaneous: immigrants belonged to. 
the professional class such as lawyers and doctors. Indians: 
had been shut out of the Ceylon Civil Service fairly long be- 
fore the country became independent. There had been many 
Indians employed as_ clerks in. commercial houses: and as 
teachers in schools in Sri Lanka before her independence. 
was achieved. The Indian Tamils. teaching in schools and, 
colleges are found: even today on the Island. Other occu- 
_pations in which the Indian immigrants either predominated. 
p or figured largely in the country before her independence 
included those of ladies’ tailors, barbers, shoe-makers, eating-. 
house keepers, dairymen. and of itinerant vendors of food- 
stuffs. According to the evidence of the witnesses examined 
by Jackson, ladies’ ordinary tailoring had always been done by. 
~ the Indian tailors and never by their Sinhalese counterparts. 
Men’s tailoring, on the other hand, was mainly the preserve 
Gf the Sinhalese tailors. In the occupation of dairy-keeping, 
> the. secrets . of success of the Indians lay, according to Jack- 
tyson son’s witnesses, in their superior financial resources, their 
traditional aptitude for dairy-farming and in their better 
business organization. In the rest of the occupations menti- 
oned above, the primary reasons for the. success. of the 
Indians, as ascribed by the Sinhalese witnesses, were ‘under- 
; ,, Cutting in prices’ and the ‘unreasonably’ long hours of work. 
In addition to the aforesaid occupations, there were a few 
more in which the miscellaneous immigrants were engaged 
eae as. the production of gas and electricity, printing, _ book- 
” binding, fishing, pottery, work in iron. and steel, work in 
-precious and other metals, bakery, dress-making, construc- 
‘tion of carts ete.® 
_. After: the attainment of Dominion status by Sri Lanka, 
~~ espécially after the implementation of the Pact of 1964,5 the 
5 > people of Indian origin, not admitted to Ceylonese citizen- 
: ship, have been gradually replaced by the country’s nationals 
‘in the occupations, formerly in Indian hands. 
_ The. mee labourers formed a society of their own in the 
; as where Vaf were employed. No one, who. has 










visited, the estates in the Up-country districts of Sri Lanka, 
- gould have failed to see the barrack-like lines, built as the’ 


labourers’ abodes, where, after day’s- hard 


‘Social life of the toil, they would relax themselves, prepare 


estate labourers 


next morning with fresh energy to report for duty to the Kan- 


gany, and would one day breathe their last, leaving their frail 


bodies to be cremated by their survivors. Situated far away 
from the Ceylonese villages, the lines look lifeless, though the: 
Tandscape round ‘about is lively with the smiling green shrubs’ 
of tea covering a wide area, extending as far as vision spreads. 


er even beyond: The labourers have grown accustomed to their 
plantation-life, passing their days with their homely . joys 


- jn such lines in the eoor sequestered vales and ‘keeping a noise- 
less tenor of their way.’ 

Day. on the estates begins at 6 in: the: morning TRD ihe 
whole -labour-force is mustered at the appointed places for: 
their “roli-call’ . The -roll-call being over; they. disperse: tot 
begin their work which would continue till’4 in the:afternoon, 
witha short interval for their midday. meals: The pluckers 
and pruners of téa-leaves would be found in the fields; othe, 





hands in the woods. Those, entrusted with the dre ° 
pits, the maintenance of estate-roads, weeding or with any 
other work connected with plantation, would be busy! dis-’ 
charging their respective responsibilities most faithfully’ till 
the last working. minute in the afternoon. For the. rest: of 
the day, the labourers are free but, if they desire, they can. 
earn extra cash by doing some extra work. Work on’ Sun- 


days and on festive occasions is not compulsory, work on ~~ 
Sundays being optional and paid for in-cash. Law requires: 
the planter to provide the labourers with six cays work a; 


week normally, if they demand it. 


their meals, sleep at night to wake up éarly- 





(The Tamil estate labourers in Sri ae manm main- 


tain the social tradition in which their ancestors, grew: upin: 


South India. But, while in Sri Lanka, they are not so. very. 


particular about the injunctions of caste which obtain in: 
their ancestral homeland, as noted above. No: caste-preju — 
dices have affected the Tamil-life on estates. ook ies 
labourers do not scruple about : serving under 
Kanganies. eon and low castes: me ‘aniis ig 
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by side, a Pillai or a Naidu living in one room. while a Pan- 
thama living in the next.’ As observed by T. L. R. Chandran, 
Agent to the Government of India in Sri Lanka, the. rigidity 
of caste-system which prevails among the peasantry or agri- 
cultural labourers in South India stands modified and overlaid 
with new and liberal ideas of social relationship in Sri Lanka. 
Differentiation between high and low castes is, no doubt, 
recognized but intermarriages between the members of 
different sub-castes are quite common. Members of all castes, 
high and low, on estates often interdine and meet on equal 
terms in social functions and: gatherings. “The term untouch- 
{ ability is almost unknown among the Tamil estate labourers 
| in Ceylon.” 
Though somewhat liberal in respect of caste-principles 
and caste-prejudices, the Tamil estate labourers are fairly 
_ conservative in matters of religion. Their religious life is 
* strictly built upon the religious beliefs and traditions of 
. their ancestors. Speaking about the impact upon the Indians 
in East Africa of their ancestral religion, a Hindu settler in 
East Africa once. observed : “The. gods are unwilling to cross 
= ; the: sea. Most of them, I think, stayed: in India. The. 
Sd women brought over a few that are important to them, but 
for me, it will be time for. me to pray to God, when I go 
back 5 India.’ This was not, however, the case with the 
= labourers in Sri Lanka. They had left caste behind: 
in South India but carried their gods with them. while 
immigrating for estate. work into the Island. To them. reli- 
|. gion consists in worshipping deities in their crude way, 
-. propitiating evil spirits and in observing certain ritualistic 
3 festivals. For instance, the Tamil labourers worship a deity, 
A called Muniandy, an evil spirit, whom they occasionally pro- 
__» pitiate with gifts and other offerings, believing to be able by. 
this means to keep themselves free from evil. Every large 
plantation has its little temple or church usually erected by 
s 5 the Tamils’ own. hands. They do not miss the. opportunity 
= „>to visit such local temple or church to offer their prayers to. 
: the god within. ‘Festivals like Thai Pongol in January and 
Dipavali ` in October are celebrated with all the prescribed 
` rituals. ‘On such festive occasions, the estate superinten- 
gra t holidays to the usen so as to enable them 
from th e drabness of their e estate-life and to 







seek diversion in an all-day-long joie de vivre, by beating 
drums and dancing to their tune, true to the traditions and 
eustoms prevailing in their ancestral homeland. Such much- 
awaited festive occasions afford them opportunities to get 
together and to exchange greetings with one another in a 
holiday mood. In grateful appreciation of the privilege allowed 
to them by the estate superintendents for celebrating their- 
festivals, the labourers visit them and other estate-officers to 
express their gratitude to them. 

The religious-minded among the estate labeeiens make 
annual pilgrimages to Kataragama and Adam’s Peak. Situated 
on the south-east coast of Sri Lanka, Kataragama contains 
the temple of god Kataragama after whom the holy place is A 
so called. With thick forests around and with the gently- 
flowing Menik Ganga on the north and the Kirindi Oya on 
the south, the Kataragama temple attracts the Tamil labour- 
ers—men, women and children—in large numbers who make - 
annual pilgrimages to pay homage to the god in the temple. 
Though more difficult of access than the other shrines of Sri 
Lanka, the temple of Kataragama is the most visited and the 
most popular of the ‘devalayas’ of the Island, so strong is | 
the faith of the pilgrims in the god of Kataragama.”° adru 
Peak or Sri Pada, sacred to the Buddhists and Hindus alike, 
is a favourite place of pilgrimage to them, hundreds of whom 
visit the Peak each year, regardless of the steepness of the 
path leading to the summit. 
- The estate labourers are not without recreational aa 
lities to break the monotony of their routine duties on estates. - 
Some estate superintendents, appreciative of the ungrudging ~ 
‘services of the rather docile Tamil labourers, organize volley- 3 i 
ball and basket-ball games.” Occasionally, an enlightened ~» 
planter would entertain his labourers with free cinema- à ¿ 
shows’. to keep up their spirits and enthuse them to work. 
with fresh energy on the field next morning. Some. sympa- 
thetic Kanganies oranize for their- entertainment - ‘Koothus: a5 
or plays, depicting the lives of the Tamil kings or the episodes. ei 
from the Ramayana or the Mahabharata, and sometimes. also” =) a 
arrange for ‘bhajans’ or religious concerts in estate ‘temples — oa 
for their recreation. But the recreation, most favourite tors 
them, lies in their frequent visits to the local boutique or a 
toddy ao which is to them like a awe wh ere tl epena 4 
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considerable time in idle gossip or in discussing: petty estate 
politics with toddy pots to their lips, after their day’s work 
is over. Estate labourers have, indeed, the ‘reputation’ of 
drinking liquor to excess, which may be attributed to suck 
causes | as. the arduous nature of their work and the climatie 
conditions of the tea and rubber plantations where they: 
reside. Next to toddy comes arrack as their popular drink.” a 
_ The Tamil labourers are also addicted to gambling.” 
E With all their attachment to toddy and arrack shops as 
-~ also to gambling, they have, however, a very healthy means 
of recreation in the cultivation of their own plots of land 
for paddy or in growing vegetables in their own gardens 
k during their leisure hours. Some of the more enterprising 
| among them take to the rearing of cattle or to poultry-far- 
>- ming which is a paying recreational occupation to them. 
er Unfortunately, however, the Tamil estate labourers haye 
a poor health, the consequence of a poor diet.” And yet; 
they are loyal and hard workers, contributing to the economie 
prosperity of Sri Lanka. Their habit and disposition are 
‘to suffer in silence.” Their proverbial honesty, simplicity and 
an -docility notwithstanding, they feel the pinch of wants in 
heir day-to-day life. They want nutritional food for proper 
ae: ourishment, healthy quarters to live in, adequate hospital 
reatment in illness, facilities for higher education for their 
children, and many other necessaries to make life worth 
i>living. The estate labourers, already admitted to the Ceylo- 
nese citizenship or already registered for the grant of the Ceylo- 
k “nese citizenship in the near future in terms of the Pact of 
_. 1964, are under the direct care of the Government of Sri 
ei Lanka to whom they have now to look forward for the satis— 
A faction of their wants, not to the Government of India. 
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Census of Ceylon, 1946. Vol. I, Part I, 
Barbara Cannon, op. cit. p. 45. 
Ibid, 


As recorded by K. P, S. Menon, the Afghan honeria came from 
certain villages in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 
The Ceylonese did not mind borrowing money from them but socially 
kept them at arm’s length, Almost the entire railway staff was in debt 
to the Afghans and shut their eyes when their creditors travelled with- _ 
out tickets, These Afghans charged fabulous rates of interest. Vide his 
Many worlds, Chapter 8, p. 109. 
9 Census of Ceylon, 1946, Vol. |, Part l, p. 2. - 
10 1871 to 1921—Census of Ceylon, 1921, Vol. l, Part Il. pp. 52-53. Alo = 5 
Census of Ceylon, 1911: p 
1946—Census of Ceylon, 1946, Vol. I, Part l. op. cit., pp. 175, 177, 180. ~ SA 
1953— Census of Ceylon. 1953, Vol. J, p. 107. Also Ferguson’s Ceylon 
Directory, 1962. ‘Others’ refer to Zoroastrians, Free Thinkers. Agnostics | 
etc. 
1963—Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1970-71, p. 67. 
1971—Ceylon Census of population, 197!, Preliminary Release no. I. 
I} Vide pp. 37-38 above for details. 
12 Report of K. P. S. Menon as Agent to Government of india in Ceylon, 
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1930. i. 
13. Ibid. = oa 
14 Ibid. } F 3s. 


15 Census of Ceylon, 1946, Vol. I, Part loop. cit., p. 162° 

16 Jawaharlal Nehru once said in Lok Sabha (Parliament) with reference to 
the non-estate population in Sri Lanka : ‘Indian nationals, there, are of © 
many types, merchants. domestic servants. petty shopkeepers, barbers 
and people In such like employment.” Lok Sabha Debates, Vol, IIl—2nd 
series, 1957, second session, Col. 4669, 23 7.57. | 


17. T. N. Archives—Development Dept., G. O. no. 3144, 12.12,1933— 
Report ‘of the Controller of Labour for 1937 (Colombo). G 


18 1871—Census of the Ceylon, 1871. ‘The Census shows the following. = | | 


districts in which the Indian estate labourers were employed : = 
Males Females Males Females 


Kegalla 2293 1147 Matale 7,815 3,846 

_ Karunegala 1,445 715° Badula - °° = «8,730°= © 502? 
- Sabaragamuwa_ 1,740 851 Nuwara€Eliya 1,753- are 
Kandy 47,749 24,481 Matara Sw =: aT: 


TOTAL MALE: 72,1174 TOTAL FEMALE: 37327 ,“ . 


1901— Census of Ceylon, 1901; Vol. Il. 
1911—Cenaus of Ceylon, 1911. 
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1921—Census of Ceylon, 1921. Vol. Ill. Thetotal estate population of 
all races in 1921, as recorded in Census of Ceylon for 1946, is, however, 
569,118, 

1931—Census of Ceylon. 1931, Vol. I. 

1946—Census of Ceylon. 1946, Vol. 1., Part I., op. cit. 

1953—Census of Ceylon, 1953, Vol I. 


1963—Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1970-71. According to Census of 
Ceylon, Vol. |, Part I, 1963, the total estate population for 1963 was 
{1,48,470 and the total population of Indian Tamils on estates was 
9 36,720. 


1971—Ceylon' Census of population, Preliminary Release no. l. op, cit. 

1921—Census of Ceylon, 1946, Vol. l, Part l. op. cit., p. 239, The total 
estate population of ail races in 1921. as recorded in the Census for 
1921, was 5,68,850. The small difference notwithstanding, the conten- 
tion that the Tamil estate labourers enjoyed an overwhelming nume- 


rical superiority over the estate labourers of other races, as in 1921 
Stands justified. 


1931—Isid. 
1946— Ibid. 


'953—Census of Ceylon, 1953, Vol. I. op. cit., p. 209, Table 27. 
1963—Ferguson‘s Ce-lon Directory, 1970-71, op, cit., p. 67. 
1971—Ceylon Census of population, 1971 
» Op, cit, 
= 20 Sources of information about the figures shown in Col. 2: 
F + _1911—Census of Ceylon, 1911. op. cit. 
I- 1921—Census of Ceylon, 1921, Vol. l, part I. op. cit, 
= 1946—Census of Ceylor, 1946 Vol. |, Fart I op. cit, 
_ 1953—Ferguson’s Ceylon Directory, 1962. 
1963 —Ibid, for 1970-71, p. 67. 
1971—Ceylon Census of 
Op. cit. 
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population, 1971, Preliminary Release no. | 
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4 TRADE AND BUSINESS OF THE INDIAN 
E IMMIGRANTS IN SRI LANKA 


~~ Immigration of the Tamil labourers into Sri Lanka in 
“the 19th and early 20th centuries not only solved the British 
`“ planters’ problem of securing efficient, yet cheap, labour for 
I their ‘plantations but also created ‘opportunities for the 
c investment of Indian capital in the trade and industry of the 
= Island. Though the British occupation of Sri Lanka was 
followed by the introduction of plantation economy there, 
_# the British capitalists, who invested their capital in planta- 
= tions, were initially put to great inconvenience for want of- 
-banking facilities in the country, where the first commercial 
-> bank came to be established only in 1841. This want of 
I » banks in the early days of British rule in Sri Lanka ‘created 
_ a splendid opportunity for the Nattukottai Chettiar capita- 
lists of south India to establish themselves on the Island as 
_ the only Bankers to the British capitalists there prior to 1841. 
` The introduction of plantation, again, gave a death-blow to 
- the primitive peasant economy of the Island by requiring 
- -Tice-fields tobe converted into the plantations of coffee, tea, 
rübber, cacao, cocoanut and cardamom. As the produce of 
~ Tice,’ the ‘staple food of the Ceylonese, consequently fell far 
| „7 ‘Short of théir’ “requirements, it had to be imported from 
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nS abroad.’ This gave an additional impetus to the N attukottai 
"Chettiars to appear in the Ceylonese market as traders in rice, 
g toc | The trail, blazed by the Tamil labourers, thus attracted 
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the Nattukottai Chettiars to the promising business-market 
of Sri Lanka. It was not long before their rank came to be- 
swelled. by other. South Indian traders such as the Tuticoria 
merchants and the Malabar Moors. who, compared with the- 
Nattukottai Chettiars, were only petty traders. 
The Indian business-community in Sri Lanka was not. 
exclusively south Indian in composition. It also included the 
hake Metin Borahs, Memons and Sindhis who eame ‘ 
aaa Sin dhis from west India. These west Indian ‘mudla- 7) 
| lis’ controlled a large part of the wholesale, = 
import trade in foodstuffs, textiles and other consumers 
goods, besides doing business in lending money at a usurio 4 
rate: of interest: The Borahs (a name derived from the ~ 5 
Gujarati: word ‘Vohuru’ meaning to trade) featured promi- y 
nently in the export and import trade of Sri Lanka. Thes ; 
Memons. were connected mostly with the textile trade, pe £ 
while the Sindhis were specialists as traders in silk and aa 
curios, as tailors and as the suppliers of the needs of tourists: ~ 
passing through the port of Colombo. Sri Lanka’s trade in tá 
Indian. textiles- is- particularly significant, the Memons ae: 
the Island having a large interest in importing sarongs andi 
other: handloom. categories of cloth from India Ba 
coco for the Ceylonese people. An annual ee 
Essie quota. of 44 million yards of textile from Indias =. 
„was. fixed in 1943- The war-time restrictions on Indian’ ~~ 
trade with Sri Lanka landed the Indian. textile-dealers on the - vi 
Island in a. quandary. In September- 1942, for instance, was... _. 
established in Sri Lanka a Textile Control Department which `- : 
sought, to eliminate from. the textile. trade those merchants | 
who had left for India, closing down their. establishments, ae 
following the air-raid of 1942, and had not returned before  __ 
. a prescribed date. The issue formed a subject of prolonged: _ 
negotiations between the two Governments which finally agreed: ` 
between themselves that the trade in textiles would be regu- 
lated. by the licensing of the dealers in Sri Lanka and: that: 
the. grant-of-licences would be confined to those traders: who: 
returned to the trade in the first week of January 4943: This” = 
agreement obviously resulted: in the elimination of those. | 
Indian dealers who had left the Island during the air-raids’ _ 
in, ae 1932 apk: had not returned- to resume their — by | 5 
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scame to be controlled by reducing the profits of the whole- 
sale and retail dealers who consequently remained resentful 
‘of the measure taken. Despite these regulations, the price 
of textiles remained high. It was, alleged that the exporters 
in India and the importers i in Sri Lanka were making profits at 
‘the expense of the consumers on the Island ‘by loading the 
invoice-prices of consignments.. But the Textile-importers’ 
sexplanation was that the prices remained high for two 
= reasons—the absence of any control of the export-prices. of 
iS extiles in India and the prevalence of a regular traffic in 
xport-licences there. The Government of Sri Lanka, 
a ko ordingly, urged upon the Indian Government the neces- 
sity of controlling export-prices and removing the evil of 
traffic in the issue of export-licences and, at the same time, 
he pressed for an incréase in the export-quota. While the: 
X a Sovernment of India pleaded its inability to comply with ‘the 
es equest . for an increase. in the quota of: export toi Sri Lanka, 
me it. took effective steps: to..check the’ traffic in- export-licences) 
by insisting. ona strict application of the regulations requiring: 
a th e mention of full particulars of the consignments and 
nsi signees in the licences issued, and by giving instructions 
r ‘banks to refuse- remittance-facilities except to the con- 
jg por named in the licences.* ‘The Cover meent of. India 



















‘price. that REET be charged by. the Indian traders ‘exporting’ 
~ <mill-made textiles to certain. specified countries which inclu= 
ded Sri. Lanka The Government. of India further agreed > 
By to the proposal. of the. appointment by the Ceylonese Govern=: 
p ment. of an Export Co-ordinator at Madras to study the: 
market conditions of /handloom goods in India. The “Ceylo~ 
| nese. Government, on. its part, adopted two measures of much’ 
= Significance to the textile trade towards the end of 1944: 
‘First, the» Controller of Textiles adopted - the scheme of 
Sesion to cach Co-operative store in the country a quantity’ 
of textiles. proportionate. to the share of its members; entrus- 
-ting each such. Co-operative store with the distribution of the: 
get A textile goods among its members. The scheme, however, was 
o likel 7 to pee prejudicial to the interests of the traders, both’ 
and noenee, because the diverting of a certain’ 
age e c E ea to Sie: Co-operative storés eeni a cut 






in the. share of the retail ‘traders who had thus reasons to 
anticipate their eventual elimination from the retail business: 
in cloth. But the second measure, adopted by the Ceylonese 
‘Government, averted the danger of elimination, anticipated 
by the business men. The second measure introduced the 
system of buying textiles against coupons. According to this: 
coupon system, an individual was allowed to buy textiles. 
either from a licensed retail trader or from a Co-operative 
store on surrendering his coupon. Before the introduction of — 
the coupon, system, an individual could purchase textiles: | 
from a Co-operative store by virtue of his being its member» 
and also from the retail traders, as he liked. Thus, to every= 
member of a Co-operative store a double share of textiles 
‘was available. But, consequent on the introduction of the: 1 
coupon system, an individual was deprived of his former vå | 
double share, he now being compelled: to buy textiles either =z | 
from the retail trader or from the ‘Co-operative store by a 
surrendering his. coupon in- either case. Retail traders could ~ 
iow, ‘therefore, have a larger sale than the Co-operative: F 
stores, if they could manage to persuade the’ majority, of ihe fe! 
consumers to buy textiles from’ them.’ J 













~ The war-period was drawing td a close. India was oa 
unable to increase the supply of textiles to` ‘Sri Lanka. e 
short-supply was sought to be made ` ‘good by the a = 
visitors from Sri Lanka to India, carrying with them, while 
returning via Dhanuskodi, as their personal effects. large - - 
quantities of textiles and other articles whose export was 
restricted. Such unauthorized export of commodities nece- ~ 
ssitated a strict scrutiny. of the personal baggage of the  - 
passangers from India to Sri. Lanka by the customs authorities 4 P 
at Dhanuskodi. Finally, to. prevent the smuggling oo = 
: “goods from India to Sri Lanka, wide publicity was given to the ~ 

; restrictions on the export of practically every commodity `- 
from India as also to the facilities for obtaining permits for _ 
the export of limited quantities of certain articles from the ` 
Export Trade Controllers at Madras, ; Bombay,- Calcuta and | 
Karachi.‘ A eat 

Re war’ r ended in ©1945, and Sri | res pe re 

Dominion Status in 1948. Her textile trade has been still - 
aoe in the Pong of the traders of Indian origini i So 








_ As in textiles, in foodstuffs also, the bulk of the whole- 
sale and retail import trade in Sri Lanka had originally been 
in the hands of Indian business men. If 
over the textile trade the traders from 
western: India predominated, over the 
import trade in rice and other foodstuffs both the western 
Indian. traders and the Nattukottai Chettiars of south India | 
were predominant. The Indian traders in Sri Lanka used to- 
import the bulk of the Ceylonese people’s: requirement of“ 
rice mainly: from India. Their requirements of currystuffs, 
dried’ fish, onions, potatoes etc: were also normally imported 
by the traders of Indian origin from India. The trade in 
foodstuffs had, of course, no straight-line progress. The 
= Situation created by the outbreak of the second world war; 
.. for instance, made it necessary for the Ceylonese Government 
‘to. impose restrictions upon the trade: The supply of rice to. 
[E the consumers came to be rationed. With the introduction of 
_, the ration‘ng of rice, the wholesale: importers were instructed 
| by the Food Control Authorities to supply rice to municipal 
„depots: in Colombo and to- various’ government stores. and: 
ice-dealers outside Colombo. The wholesale importers were 
also required to maintain large reserve stocks. But. the 
Ceylonese Government fixed. the. wholesale and retail prices 
of rice, with the result that traders’ margin of profit ceased. 
being adequate. Their position worsened when the Govern- 
ment acquired the virtual monopoly of the import of rice 
into Sri Lanka. Traders in Colombo were so hard hit that 
many of them had to close down their establishments, 
_ :> being unable to pay rent and to meet other overhead charges. 
.» Outside Colombo also, the rice-dealers had to suffer a con- 
A siderable curtailment of their trade in Tice, as it came to be 

limited to the quota, covered by the coupons collected by 

a them. Again, the requirement of surrendering a coupon 
aes -Tepresenting half a measure of rice for every casual rice-meal 
_ ata hotel, led to an appreciable reduction in the number of 
persons. going to hotels for such meals, with the corresponding — 
loss in ‘business to the hotel-proprietors many of whom were 
_ Of [Indian origin? As regards currystuffs, the Ceylonese 
_ Government followed the policy of purchasing the same from 
_ the wholesale importers and then making them available to: 

the retail dealers at controlled prices. The main object: of 


Trade in rice and 
other foodstuffs 
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this policy was apparently to eliminate the possibility of 
profiteering by the wholesale importers. This policy of price- 
control was gradually extended to many other articles of 
consumption. The import and distribution of wheat and 
sugar, for instance, passed into the hands of government. 
Indian business men doing business in Sri Lanka thus 
suffered a temporary set-back. During 1944 the Government % 
of India agreed to release a quota of 3,500 tons of’ gur ai 
(jaggery) to Sri Lanka. The resumption of the export ‘of a 
‘gur, which had remained prohibited since 1943, was wel- a 
comed by the people of the Island./” | 
With the south Indian and west Indian traders and | 
business men in Sri Lanka were associated a large number ~— 
of Indian shop-assistants, employed by A 
them. The majority of the shop-assistants ~ 
entered the country via Mandapam, not = 
through Tuticorin or Colombo. In the large European stores, by 
the Indian shop-assistants were employed as porters, messen-~ a} 
gers, watchers and the like but their number in the European . = 
stores- was small and, in comparison with the strength of the 
Ceylonese shop-assistants, insignificant. But the majority 
of the shop-assistants in the Indian shops were of Indian ~ 
origin. This was resented by the Ceylonese people, wh | 
sought employment as shop-assistants in the Indian shops aa 
as well. The Ceylonese witnesses, who bore evidence before . 
the Jackson Enquiry Commission in 1938, complained that the - 
presence of Indian rivals prevented large numbers of the 
Ceylonese workers from being -employed as shop-assistants . 
in Indian shops, though they were quite fit for the employ- 
ment, which they thought should be theirs4+ One of the E 
reasons, given by the Ceylonese witnesses for the exclusion ọf 
the Ceylonese from employment as shop-assistants in Indian ` 
shops, was excessively long hours of work demanded. by the He 
Indian shopkeepers from their assistants. This. “reason came 
to be eliminated when the State Council passed the. Shops 
Regulation Ordinance on 15 December 1938. The principle of 
the Ordinance was accepted without reserve ‘by almost- all the: 258 
Indian merchants especially, as they felt that its acceptance 
would Temone, the charge against them that they overworked = 
their sistants. The other reasons, given by the Ceylo-. i 
nese witnesses for the exclusion of the nace les j 


Indian shop- 
assistants 














assistants in Indian shops, were the obligation on the part of 

the assistants to live all together on the business’ permises 
and the inadequacy of their remuneration, which took various 
forms and did not consist wholly of payments in cash. The 
main reason, according ` to the Indian witnesses, for the 
employment of the Indian shop-assistants to the exclusion of 

_ the Ceylonese ones was the nature of ‘the business of the 
®  Indiah merchants and the way in which it was conducted. 
ai The Sindhi merchants, for instance, who are a close commu- 
" s@nity dealing in silk, generally employ only the members of 
A own community as their shop-assistants. Those whom 
- >- the Sindhi. merchants employ as their  shop-assistants are 
wa required to undergo intensive training in the silk business 
from their youth or even from their childhood. Moreover, ; the 
© Indian merchants write their account books and maintain 
ae other records in their zonal languages which their shop- 
assistants must know. They are, moreover, required to be 

| conversant not only with one particular language but with 
= more than one. What is also significant is that such shop- 
"assistants must be familiar with the usages and’ customs 
peculiar to the particular Indian trade in which they would 
“* be employed,- and, in addition, would be bound to their em- 
uel “Ployers by “the ties of blood or community” It was not 














_ #@ possible for the Ceylonese to fulfil such conditions of employ- 
-" “ment and, therefore, they stood excluded. 
Eats it follows, then, that trade and business in Sri Lanka 
ee had, since the early phase of the plantation epoch, been mainly 
' 2. in Indian hands. All, from the boutique-keepers to the retail 
_ and wholesale traders and business men, were mostly Indians 
+ While the export trade was chiefly in the hands of the British 
i> ¢apitalists, the import trade ‘was ‘carried on mainly by the 
Bk * Indians. They were practically the sole importers of food for 
be the Ceylonese and the distributors of their other articles of 
| — hecéssity imported from abroad. More than half of the imports 
`- 0f Sri Lanka in her pre-independence days were obtained from 
- _ India, the value of such imports from India amounting to not 
less than 180 million rupees in 192022 In fact, Indians built 
| os up in: Sri Lanka a lucrative trade in which their investment 


¥. _ of ¿capital was by no means inconsiderable. 








the total private Indian assets in Sri Lanka amounted to Rs 95 
lakhs at the end of 1955.1* 

The balance of trade of the Indian business compete 
in Sri Lanka was largely in its favour, as would be evident 
from the large amounts of their remittances in different years. 


Remittances by 


by the following Tablet : 


Col. 1 
Year 


The Tamil estate labourers also used to 


the Indian business send money to their relatives in South 


India, as discussed in Chapter II above, but 
their remittances, compared with those of the traders, were — 
very small, much larger sums being remitted by the Indian 
business community from Sri Lanka, as would be borne out a 


Col. 2 
Total 
amount 
of remit- 
tances 
from Sri 
Lanka to 
India 


Rs. 
87,27,716 


1,11,13,225 
96,75,974 


78,94,323 


66,85,492 


29,20,964 
64,82,579 


62,83,768 
61,40,610 
60,04,850 
58,96,742 


~ 60,51,112 
--70,47,667 
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Col. 3 
Amount 
sent 
from Sri 
Lanka to 
India by 
estate 


labourers 


Rs. 
-26,18,314 
33,85,088 
17,86,185 
11,81,780 
10,00,818 
10,34,393 
11,32,507 
+ 2,68,170 
15,90,422 
12,71,720 
13,15,662 
13,73,940 
13,138,091 
+ 1,51,700 
15,50,487 


. +.2,07,200 


“13,38,741 


| + 2,91, 200 a 
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Col. 4 Col. Sakat $ 
Amount sent Total ae 
from Sri Lanka amount =` 5 
to India by remitted; 3 
Indian traders from T eN 
and business — India to si 
men—The Sri Lanka ¥@ 
result obtained by Indian = ~ 
by deducting traders l 
Col. 3 from and busi-, "$ 
Col. 2 ness men, 
Rs, Rs. rS 
61,09,402 9,02,764 e 
717,28,137 9,58;939 % 
78,89,789 9,69,205 - 
67,12;543 6,95,716* - 
56,84,674.. «6,538,810 4 
48.86,571 6,08,185 - a 
50,81,902 484254 
| = a 
46,93,346 492084 - 
48,68,890 470,036 - 
46,89,188° ~ 4,14382 + = E 
. 45,22,802 © 37,806. > 
i 2 86, Sah 2 Be B, 050 
52,89, 980 “Sam 
58, 47, 509. 4 406,825 4 





Col. 1 





Col. 2 Col.3 Col.4 Col. 5 
Year Total Amount Amount sent Total 
amount sent = —_ from Sri Lanka amount 
of remit- from Sri © to India by remitted 
tances Lankato Indiantraders from 
from Sri Indiaby andbusiness India to 
Lanka to estate men—The  SriLanka 
India labourers result obtained by Indian 
by deducting traders 
Col. 3 from and busi- 
} Cal 2 ness men 
Rs. Bs. Rs. Rs. 
1,55,60,627 24,89,700 -1,30,70,927 5,61,154 
1,80,78,328 37,96,448 1,42,81,880 7,21,609 
1944 2,36,62,156 52,05,674 1,84,56,482 840,502 
1946 2,92,95,383 61,52,030 2,31,43,353 12,78,059 
1947 2,62,18,699 — 44 57,178 2,17,61,521 10,35,212 
¿> 1948 286,53,853 34,38,468 2,52,15,385 95,609 
$ 1956 1,03,51,327 l 46,58,097 96,93,230 1,03,272 
ie 1957 72,64,854 37,77,724 34,87,130 49,464 
E 19 52,37,017 77,007 21,59,510 1,399 
309.61 2,90,815 36,260 254,555 






Dut of the above-mentioned remittances of the Indian 
faders and business men the lion’s share could be claimed by 
~ the Nattukottai Chettiars who held a dominant position in 
_ the economic life of the British Ceylon till about the end of 
< the second world war. The Nattukottai Chettiars besides, 


b ET Vaniya Chetties there were in Sri Lanka other Chettiars, 
"> ~~ and Colombo known as the Vaniya Chetties, the Colombo 
EiS . Chetties Chetties, and the Chetties working as 
be labourers in the public services of Sri Lanka since the Dutch 


-. period! While the Vaniya Chetties, who were oil-mongers, 
$ - made Jaffna their permanent home, the Colombo Chetties 
i s -Settled . in. Puttalam and Colombo during the reign of the 
ES e kings. Some of them reached Sri Lanka during — 
__ the Portuguese rule and still others during the Dutch and the 
giclee arly British period. Among the Colombo Chetties there are 
__. the adherents of both Hinduism and Christianity, the majority 
of them today being Roman Catholics." During the British 
_ period, the Colombo Chetties served as shroffs or middlemen 
_andvas cashiers in the banking business of Sri Lanka!® The 
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Chetties engaged as labourers in public services could have 
been brought over to Sri Lanka by the Colombo Chetties to 
employ them in their service’® The above three categories 
of Chetties are not, however, material to the present discus- 
sion. It is the role of the Nattukottai Chettiars in the economy 
of Sri Lanka which has been highlighted here. 

The original home of the Nattukottai Chettiars*? was 
the Chola country in South India. They abandoned the Chola | 
territory! about 700 A. D. in search of a new home and oe 

Nattukottai ` ultimately settled in 78 villages occupying — sa 

Chettiars and their an irregular area called Chettinad, bounded ~ 3 
tole as bankersand on the north by the Vellayar river in the 

_ business men Pudukottai state, on the south by the Vaigai 
Tiver, on the west by the Piranmalai (a mountain peak) and Fi 
on the east by the Bay of Bengal. Chettinad thus lies partly 
in the Ramnad district and partly in the Pudukottai state. Out 
of the 78 villages, occupied by the Nattukottai Chettiars, 20 
are in the Pudukottai state and 58, in the Ramnad district. ~ 
Their business spread all over southern India and even trave- =~ 
Hed beyond India to such countries as Burma, Malaya, Viet- Sie 
nam, Thailand, Java, Sumatra, Mauritius and Sri Lanka.” The, . 
Nattukottai Chettiars set up their business in Calcutta: also, as nii 
borne out by A. Savarinatha Pillai, a former Assistant Commi- 
ssioner of Income Tax, Southern Range, Madras, in his- writ- 
ten evidence before the Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry 7 
Committee in 1930. According to his evidence, there had beer - = 
from ‘olden times’ till 1910 Chetty shops in Calcutta which: 
later on used to receive only deposits from Bengalis ‘but their- To 
business in Calcutta sustained a severe shock between 1908 and ` 
1912 when 7 or 8 of their shops collapsed, with the result that | 
they were no longer able to do further business in Bengal.“ 
The community of the Nattukottai Chettiars was, indeed, ; ead 
‘mobile in operations and locale, and its business” combined a 
_ banking with trading, changing from ‘trade fo monéy-lending — 
or from one business to another, and moving from Bees, toe = | 
place, whichever offered better chances of profit.’ ms ; = "i 

The Nattukottai Chettiars had given a good ‘acco E of his 
terna as bankers in Sri Lanka before the introdu ion of KA 

r bar system there. The British merchants in > | 
Sri Laake a were then wholly dependent on them for the con= — 


version of their Bits | bills into Indian rupees. The Bri ch a 





















merchants used to export coffee to Europe and to receive 
payment in Sterling bills in return. They also carried on 
business with India. The difficulty they faced was how to 
meet their financial obligations in Sri Lanka and how to clear 
their dues on account of their imports from India. The ques- 
tion of such payments posed a problem to them in view of 
the fact that payments in India were to be made in rupees, 
so also in Sri Lanka—Sri Lanka having then no currency of 
her own, Indian currency being in circulation there—whereas 
they had only Sterling bills in their possession. The exchange 
_ problem of the British merchant houses in the early period 
`; Of British rule was, in other words, the problem of meeting 
their trade deficit with India on account of their Indian 
imports, out of the sterling receipts obtained for their exports 
: to England and other western countries. What was needed 
- was the conversion of their Sterling bills into Rupee ones. 
This conversion was possible either directly through the 
Chettiars, who were then the only dealers in rupees in Sri 
_ Lanka or by adopting the method of discounting Sterling bills 
- in London, importing the gold bullion into India, getting the 
- gold bullion minted there into rupee-coins in exchange and 
| then shipping the rupee-coins to Sri Lanka’ The alternative 
method was, no doubt, circuitous and was very likely to 
" imvolve long delay in the conversion of Sterling bills. The 
_,.. British merchants, in such circumstances, preferred conversion 
< through the Nattukottai Chettiars. They were, therefore, 
"obliged to engage in the Presidency towns in India their own 
» iz Agents to one of whom, for instance, they sent, by post, the 
. Sterling bills to get them discounted through an Indian 
__. bank. The Agent concerned, on receipt of the Sterling bills, 
- = got them converted into Rupee bills through a commercial 
=i bank in Bombay, Madras or Calcutta and then presented the 
„y same to a Nattukottai Chettiar Firm for encashment in Indian 
ge: rupees., The Chettiar Firm forthwith bought the Rupee bills 
ES ion a Madras, Bombay or Calcutta commercial bank, as the 
ics ~ ease might -be, paid the amount due in Indian rupees to the 
* _ Agent concerned for ultimate delivery to the British merchant 
~ or merchants in Sri Lanka. The Chettiar Firm in question, 
* _ thereafter, conveniently got the Rupee bills discounted at the 
_ Commercial bank which issued them, no doubt with a margim 
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oE profit accruing from the transaction. The commercial bank, 
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` officer of a bank on a footing of equality with other staff 


on its part, finally realised the money due on the Sterling 
bills by getting them discounted at a London bank with which 
the British merchant or merchants in Sri Lanka had their 
accounts. Thus the smooth movement of the wheel of ex- 
change depended largely on the disposition of the Nattukottai 
Chettiar merchant-bankers. They could compel the holders 
of Sterling credits to convert them first into Rupee bills 
before they would be willing to negotiate them. In discounting 
bills for the foreign merchants, however, the Chettiars showed. | 
a marked preference for Government hills. 28 a 
The banking business of the Nattukottai Chettiars took = 
a new turn after the establishment, in 1841, of the first 
commercial bank on the Island, the Bank of Ceylon, vad. 
was entirely a British concern. The Bank, however, failed — 
in 1848. Gradually, other British banks made their appearance ~ 
in Sri Lanka—the Mercantile Bank of India, the Oriental 
Banking Corporation, the Chartered Mercantile Bank, the ~ 
Bank of Madras.. The establishment of these British banks, . 
especially the Bank of Madras (now called the State Bank of i 
India), made the British business houses in Sri Lanka indepen- 
dent of the Chettiar Firms, as they could now transact their 
banking business through the above mentioned banks, wir 
the result that the importance of the Chettiar Firms i 
credit and financial structure of the Island gradually declin S 
The Chettiars, in fact, lost control over their banking business 7 ~ 
The Ceylonese agriculturists and traders who needed Joan me 
were, therefore, required, in the changed circumstances;- ta 
apply to the British banks for financial aid. The Ceylonese, 
however, experienced much difficulty in gaining an` easy : 
access to the European staff of the British banks for the pur- » 
pose of obtaining loan. Their difficulty was enhanced by the ` : 
obligation that they must apply for their loan through an :. 
officer, called shroff, who was appointed by a bank from among“ 
the Colombo Chetties to act as a guarantor for the -non- 4 
European borrowers. A shroff was not, however,- a" pukka — | 













officers. A bank purchased his experience of the lecal market — "i 

by appointing him on a fixed pay plus a certain: commission — 2 
on non-European business. He earned an additiowal commi- “ae 
ssion ranging from 1/8 per cent to i per cent from®* his ‘ow1 ee 
clients. 29 Ee a shroff enjoyed commission from e T the 3 B 
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bank and the borrower. The obligation to pay commission on 
the sanctioned loan imposed an additional financial burden 
on the local traders. The local non-European traders had, in 
the majority of cases, no direct contact with the Bank Manager 
under such a system, though such a contact was necessary 
for mutual understanding and was helpful to the grant of 
credit facilities. Moreover, a shroff often prevailed upon his 
_ Clients to inflate their credit and thus to overtrade in order 

AA to enhance his personal remuneration. 
=, Such defects in the system of shroffs could not escape 
rf ~ the notice of the Nattukottai Chettiars. They further found 
__ that the newly established exchange banks were principally 
_ Concerned with the financing of the foreign trade of the Island 
© and took little or no interest in financing local trade or the 
~~ trade in the Ceylonese hands. Whatever pittance of financial 
aid the Ceylonese traders could get from the banks was made 
+ available to them through the persuasive efforts of the shroffs 
< on payment of certain percentage of commission to them. In 
» face of developments such as these, the Nattukottai Chettiars 
gave their former banking business a new shape by resorting 
gs = the, policy of borrowing money from the British banks 
` through the shroffs as middlemen and then re-loaning the 
rowed money to the Ceylonese at higher rates of interest. 
1@ Ceylon Banking Commission of 1934 estimated the 
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shéttiars’ total loan from the British banks at 25 million 
~~ fupees until that year.2° In a sense, then, to the Ceylonese 
_ ‘business men and agriculturists. the Nattukottai Chettiars 
.. functioned as the local bankers, as before. To them the 

| Chettiars still continued to be the main source of credit 

`=. As local bankers doing banking business through the 
| d - «shroffs, the Chettiars were highly popular with their custo- 
Į <mers, not without reasons. An attractive feature of the 




















S the scope of any. misunderstanding between them and their 
-A ents, while mutual appreciation and smooth financial 
_ _ transaction made their relations cordial. The Chettiar bankers 
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also successfully dispensed with departmentalism and red- 
tapism and thus ensured financial accommodation without 
much loss of time. Their banking method was elastic and, 
therefore, adjustable to the changing situation and needs of 
the customers. If the British bankers met the financial needs 
of only the importers and exporters, the Chettiars had their 
primary interest in financing the private enterprises of the 
Ceylonese business men and agriculturists. The Nattukottai ~ 
‘Chettiars’ name was, indeed, synonymous with private ban- 
king.*! 
l All the Nattukottai Chettiars trading in Sri Lanka were — 
members of the Ceylon Nattukottai Chattiars’ Association — 
which was founded about the year 1927. The membership of — 
the Association was confined to the community of the Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars only. The Association determined from tims 
to time the problems concerning their business and fixed the 
minimum rate of interest chargeable on their borrowers.” 
The members of a family lived together, worked together 
and had a common mess. The profit went to the common 
fund. As in Rangoon, Singapur and other centres of their 
‘business, so in Colombo, they lived in the same locality and $i 
even had their offices on the same building.™* ~ = 
As in their other business centres, so in Sri Lanka, the? — 
WNattukottai Chettiars carried on their business chiefly through 
the Agency system. The Agent, who must be a member of 
their community, was the pivot of the Chettiar organization. 
‘He was appointed for a three-year term with full powers to 
transact all matters connected with the Principal’s business: 
in Sri Lanka. In transacting business on behalf of a Firm, an 
Agent followed the peculiar style of signing papers by pre- 
fixing to his own name the initials of the persons’ who cons- 
tituted the Firm. Such a style of signature was known as 
‘Vilasam.* The Agent’s salary was fixed for the entire period, 
a part of it being paid to him in advance. He was rewarded 
with a bonus amounting to 10 per cent of the met profit | 
generally, at the expiry of his term of office, if he proved 
himself energetic and industrious during his tenure of ser- 
vice. Relieved of his duties at the end of his term of office, © 
the Agent returned to Madras for rest for three years, after = 
giving an account of his stewardship to his Principal. He — S; 
could seek re-€mployment, after spending three years ama 
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rest, under his old Principal or under a new one. In course 
of time, such Agents could amass enough wealth for starting 
a business of their own. The Agency system ‘enabled the 
Nattukottai Chettiars to bring down their overhead charges: 
to a low level, while it encouraged honesty and devotion to 
work by the system of payment by results.”*° 
What were the sources of capital of the Nattukottai 
Chettiars in Sri Lanka? Their capital was principally made 
up of their own funds and of the loans they obtained from 
_ the banks in Sri Lanka and from their relatives in India. 
' About 1925 the Chettiars’ business in Sri Lanka was valued 
at about 15 crores of rupees out of which 84 crores represented 
E their own capital, 4 crores was borrowed from their relatives 
and friends in South India and the remaining 2} crores 
represented their loan from the local banks.*’ By 1934, the 
+ Chettiar capital was reduced to about 10 crores, the sources 
-of which were as follows*® : 
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2 Ths Chettiars’ own capital Rs 8,50,00,000 (approximate) 
J y Ar acount borrowed from : 
-e ‘lations in India Rs 1,40,00,000 » 





“local banks Rs  10,00,000 3 


Rs. 10,00,00,000 P 


The Chettiars borrowed money from the local banks by 

. means of overdrafts, promissory notes and time notes. Most: 
_ + 0f the Chettiars’ dealings with the banks had been on time: 
. notes. The loans were usually for one or two months but 
“were renewable. The special rate of interest at which loans: 
|. » ‘were sanctioned by the banks to the Chettiars were commonly 
' known in the business circles in Colombo as the ‘Chetty 
). rate’. It was about 2 to 3 per cent more than the normal. 
~~ bank. rate, which varied from 5 to 6 per cent in those days.. 
~ The bulk. of the Chetty loans was provided by the Colombo 
ic _ branch of the Imperial Bank of India. Whenever financially 
» solvent parties approached the Bank for loan, it was granted 
_ forthwith on joint signatures. No security was demanded but 
5 an pee to ome ec by the bank's shroff. The system. 










worked well till about 1925 when a crisis, called the ‘Chetty 
crisis’, paralysed the banking business of the Nattukottai 
Chettiars\in Sri Lanka. The crisis arose out the malpractices: 
of some leading Chettiar Firms in obtaining loan and financial 
accommodation from banks. The banks, which loaned money _ 


to them, therefore, took alarm, suspended further credit to 


them except on good security, say Government paper, and 
thus tightened their lending policies towards the Chettiar 
Firms, with the result that the total, amount of loans from — 
banks to the Chettiars dropped from 24 crores or 25 million 
rupees in 1925 to 10 lakhs or 1 million rupees in 1934, as 
stated above. Aree, 
_ Normally, before the Chetty crisis of 1925, the Nattu- 
kottai Chettiars in Sri Lanka did not borrow beyond their | 
capacity of repaying and followed their traditional practice R 
of inter-Chetty lending. These two factors, particularly the s 
second one, contributed much to the early success of their 1 
business. When a Chettiar trader was in need of liquid funds, ~ 
he got the same from’ another Chettiar trader at the usual ~~ 
inter-Chetty rate of interest of 6 per cent or at a rate below - 
6 per cent or at the prevailing Bank rate, whichever was ` 
higher. A Chettiar trader, in need of short-term credit, 1 iere- 
fore, found no difficulty in obtaining the same from an ther 
solvent Chettiar. Thus, the Chetty traders could meet their T 
financial requirements with mutual help, and the wheels of the ` 
Chettiar banking business could roll on without a creak. 

This state of things came to be rudely disturbed by the | > 
development of the aforesaid Chetty crisis of 1925. Almost _ 
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-upon its heels came the world-wide economic crisis of the’ 


1930’s the ruinous repercussions of which did not obviously 
leave the Chettiar business men, whether in Sri Lanka or in © 
Burma or elsewhere, untouched or unafiected. So far aS the 


- Chettiar business men in Sri Lanka were concerned, with the.. 


_ Chettiars) confronted a crisis too deep to overcome. — 


fall in the prices of cocoanut and rubber beyond their ~~ 
sroduction costs, with the restrictive credit-policy. of thes 
British banks and with the non-recovery of their money lent 
to the Ceylonese farmers and traders, they -(Nattukottal. — 















According to the memorandum of the ~ Ceylon N attukottai E R 
Chettiars’ Association, Colombo, published in Volume I of = 
nking Commission Report, 1934, the Na tukottai 
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Considering the above investments from the point of 
view of their realizable value, P. R. S. Chettiar, Secretary of 
the Nattukottai Chettiars’ Association, observed in his memo- 
randum to the Ceylon Banking Commission, 1934: There was- 
no fear of realizing the 50 lakhs deposited in the Ceylon 
banks ; of the sum of 1 crore of rupees invested in retail shops 
and other trades, about 80 p. e. might be realizable; the 60 
lakhs invested in town properties might be realized ane 
to the current prices of property ; in regard to the 40 lakhs, 
invested in pawnbroking advances, there might be a y 
depreciation of the securities in the hands of pawnbrokers ifs 
the price of gold fell and, therefore, 10 p. c. of their invest- = 
ments might be unrealizable ; in view of the ruling prices of Ge e 
cocoanut and other estates, 50 p. c. of the 3 crores of rupees, 
invested in the purchase of estates, would have to be writtea _ 
off as unrealizable, and a similar 50 p. c. of the 4} crores of ~ 
rupees, invested in mortgages and liquid securities, might ~ 
not be realized. Thus the Secretary of the Association came 
to estimate the value of the unrealizable Chettiar investments 
in Sri Lanka at about 4 crores of rupees.*? | 

The Chettiar Firms were established in different Dar S 
of Sri Lanka, their number in Colombo, however, being 
comparatively large, as would be evident from their-d ist tri- 
bution throughout the Island: Colombo and its suk ag 
180+-20, Negombo—84, Kandy—50, Gampola—22, Galle—21, 
Madampe—18, Matale—17, Puttalam—l16, Nawalapitiya—1ll, 
Kurunegala, Badulla and Jaffna and Koehchikade—10 each, _ 
Pussellawa—8, Kegalla and Hingula—7 each, Balangoda and 
Narammala—6 each, Ratnapura, Talawakale and Bandara- 
wela—5 each, Matara, Batticaloa and Dikoya—4 each, Ambe- 
langoda—3, Rakwana, Anuradhapura and Passara—2 each, 
Puwakpitiya, Dehiowita, Yatiyantota, Parakaduwa, ebay ni 
watta, Nattandiya and polgahawela—l each.“ ž a 

The activities of the Nattukottai Chettiars in Sri Lanka 
were obviously concentrated mostly in Colombo and were 
essentially connected with banking and money-lending. They 
financed the Ceylonese traders and agriculturists. They also. 
acted as -pawnbrokers lending money, with interest charged - 
on it, on the security of jewellery or other articles, pledged 
in their keeping. Pawnbroking was pursued by the C Cerone x 
as well. On a cong) calculation, according to the: evidence 0: 
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P: R. S. Chettiar,“ ‘there were about 100 Chettiars in Sri 
Lanka pursuing pawnbroking either as a main ‘business or. as a 
subsidiary one, their investment in the pawnbroking business 
‘being about 4 million rupees, as stated above. The total credit 
‘granted by all the pawnbrokers, Chettiars and Ceylonese, 
taken together, was estimated at 10 million rupees.“ Every 
pawnbroker was required to take out a yearly licence from 
the Government Agent or his assistant under whose terri- 
ie; torial jurisdiction he resided, and every pledge was redeem- 
_ able within 12 months. Ifthe amount of advance was Rs. 5 
_ nd the article in pawn was not redeemed within a year and 
| the 7 days of grace, it became the pawnbroker’s absolute 
~ property. For higher advances, the articles lying in pledge 
_ could, if unredeemed within the prescribed time-limit, be 
_ disposed of by sale by public auction. As regards the rate of 
inte charged by the pawnbroker, if the amount of loan 
pos zas Rs. 20 or. below, he could not claim more than 2 Cents 
` per rupee per month but, when the loan was higher, the 
` ` rate of interest was reduced to 2 Cents per month for every 
- Sum of one rupee and 25 Cents. In addition to interest, a 
pawnbroker could charge a fee 4 Cents for a pawn-ticket, 













. The Chettiar pawnbroker was required to exhibit 
the particulars of information in different languages— 
~ English, Sirihalese and Tamil—at a conspicuous place of RE 
‘shop. 
BES “Seattered throughout the country are the naan 
__., keepers whose financiers were the Nattukottai Chettiars during 
-~ the heyday of their business. It is to the boutique-keepers 
» that the cultivators must repair for the supply of seeds and 
foodstuffs, and it is to them that crops must be taken for 
_  Sale..The-estate labourers and the rural folk must likewise 
= ` # resort to the -boutique-keepers to obtain petty loans and to 
_buy the necessaries of daily life on credit from them, the 
credit being ‘repaid on getting their wages or after harvesting 
- @rops. There ‘was no taking of bonds or promissory 
et the credit being based on the personal knowledge of 
_ ‘the: borrower. Very rarely was there a deliberate default in’ 
Tania oti the. want of the ‘borrower's signature. The boutique- 
_ keepers, thus so very indispensable to the cultivators, estate 
E rs and to\ the rural folk alike; were debtors to the 
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Nattukottai Chettiars who charged 12 to 15 per cent interest 
on the credit facilities given to them.” 
The Nattukottai Chettiars also invested their capital in 


‘land. As already stated, they owned 50,000 acres of agricul- 


tural land of which 70 per cent represented cocoanut estates, 

15 per cent, rubber estates, and the remaining 15 per cent, 
tea and cocoa estates. They had their investments also in 
house-properties in principal towns, in mortgages, retail 
shops, and in rice-trade, as stated above. The import of rice | 
and other foodstuffs had all along been in the Chettiar ~ 
hands. On the whole, initially the proportion of the import- 
trade in the hands of the ‘!Ceylonese was negligibly small, 
but gradually it increased with the shrinking of the Chettiars’ © 
trade.** Just as the Nattukottai Chettiars imported rice to © 
Sri Lanka, where it was scarce, from India and Burma, where S 
it was procurable in abundance, so did they import silver i 
rupees from India, where they circulated in abundance, to =] 
the Island, where they were scarce, though indispensably 
required for financial transactions, as discussed above. Indian 
currency-notes of denominations lower than five rupees were 
not also available in Sri Lanka. But small payments to be” 
made to the agricultural and estate labourers required the 
circulation of silver rupees or one-rupee currency-notes on the 
Island. Again, of the two media of exchange, preference 
for obvious reasons, given to the former. Small payments 
+o labourers and artisans could be made and the entire minor 
business of the country, transacted through silver alone: Gold ~ 
-was considered absolutely unsuitable for the purpose because .. 
of its units being of much higher value. Sri Lanka, therefore, 
needed silver rupees which the Nattukottai Chettiars imported — 
from the country of their origin. The cheapest: mode of import 
was by native vessels, the shipment charge of a bag of 
2,000 rupees being only about 2 rupees. The imported silver’ k 
rupees were sold by the Nattukottai Chettiars to the British 
planters and British business houses with a good margin of E 
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“profit. And all this before the’ establishment of British ~ 


commercial banks in Sri Lanka. Thereafter, the Nattukottai 
Chettiars switched over to money-lending’ as their principal — 
occupation in the country. They brought into Sri Lanka 
enough capital of their own. They utilized their credit 
facilities with the British exchange banks to the 2006s, | 
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extent. They re-loaned, on a short-time basis, the loan they 
took from British banks, which was to the tune of 25 million 
Tupees, and also lent their own capital, on a long-term basis,. 

to finance the Ceylonese exporters and importers, retail- 
traders, pawnbrokers, farmers, estate-owners, cocoanut- 
millers and arrack-dealers, all of whom had at one time or 
another to solicit and obtain financial accommodation from 
them. Thus Sri Lanka owed a great deal to the Nattukottai 

ret Chettiars for her economic development as did Burma, Malaya 
Bs < and the former French Indo-China in the colonial epoch. 
. Burma was then the chief centre of the Chetti money- 
~ lending operations. There were Chetti shops in the interior- 
__most villages of the province, Kattukadais as they were 
| called, where the customers were mainly agriculturists. 
| Loans were. issued to them on pro-notes, called Vennalai 
2 di documents, and on mortgage bonds at the rates of interest 
“varying from 12 to 15, 18 and 24 per tent.*? Money-lending 
- flourished in Burma during the cultivation season from 
-= - September to March. Loans were repaid with interest due 
jo: by the agriculturists by selling their produce of 
‘paddy and rice when their prices showed an upward tendency. 
Abou ut 50 per cent of the produce went to the Nattukottai 
Ck ey jars by way of repayment of the loans made by them. 
In Rangoon itself, the Chettiars’ money-lending business in- 
elveda an investment of over 5 crores of rupees. Money- 
advances were made not only to the agriculturists but also 

sto the-traders, the owners of rice-mills and saw-mills and to 

_ others requiring financial accommodation. In the Federated 
_ ‘Malay ‘States, money was advanced on the security of rubber 
gardens, house-properties, tin mines; and on the share 
certificates of Companies. The money-lending business in the 
Federated Malay States flourished not for the fraction of a 

_ year, as in Burma, but was fairly continuous throughout a 
year, ‘the “rate of interest ranging from 12 to 36 per cent, 
Bs es cn Beer: -Indo-China, loans were similarly advanced by the 
~ Nattukottai Chettiars" to the agriculturists, rubber-garden 
vers ; and ‘to i the ets -and exporters of goods in the 

ai e. „accusations araki$ laid at the door of the 
Na rottai amet as oo ear in Sri „Lanka are, 
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3 ssion, 1934, the following? : (1) In order to dodge the stipu- 
lations of interest, as in the Money-lenders’ Ordinance, the 
Nattukottai Chettiars resorted to the practice of compelling 
the- borrower to make fictitious entries in promissory notes 
and other documents of debt, so that on the face of it the 
transaction might appear to be “within the four corners of 
law”, though, in reality, they might have illegally greater 
return of interest. (2) Their policy of deducting interest in 
advance and of recovering the balance of loan in instalments 
without allowing any rebate on the interest, deducted in ~ 
advance, actually led to the realization of more interest than 
was due from the borrowers. (3) The rate of interest (134 per A 
cent per annum), charged by the Chettiars, was high. (4) The id 
liquidation of debt by the- acquisition of the borrower's pro- AA 
perties led to the transfer of lands and buildings from the aa 
Ceylonese people to the non-Ceylonese. (5) Many borrowers 
whose lands and estates were thus sold in satisfaction of 
their debts were deprived of their hearth and home and the 
means of their livelihood, too. (6) The Chettiars’ profits on 
their business led to a drain of wealth from Sri Lanka to 
India. >» 

On a careful examination of the aboye accusations, ti e 
Commission offered the following comments’: The first t re lay 
charges were of a general character and could hold good in . 
the case of almost every other money-lender. It should, 
however, be said in all fairness to the Chettiars that their 
actions were cleaner than those of the ordinary class of 
money-lenders. Except perhaps with the object of getting 
more interest than what the law allowed them, they did not — 
obtain fictitious documents or resort to the practice of making _ 
false entries in promissory notes .or accounts. As regards the `. 
accusation that the Chettiars acquired the borrowers’ proper~ 

ties in satisfaction of their debt, the Commission: held, on the _ 

A ‘strength of the unanimity of evidence, that the Chettiars were = 

-notat all anxious for acquiring properties by way of exchang- — a bie 

ing their mantle of bankers for that:of landlords. Their ideal — 
‘business - was to deal in cash and in cash-obligations. It was. 
against the very spirit of their business that they should 
lock up their funds in lands and buildings: Whatever- estates a 
they bought they were prepared to part with even ata = ) 
The Gomme a < ae was that the Chettiar creditors _ 
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were forced to take over the properties of the borrowers when 
they found that the latter, without repaying their debt or 


without coming to some reasonable understanding with them, 


evaded them and, at times, even adopted a threatening atti- 
tude. As regards the drain of wealth from Sri Lanka to India 
through the Chettiars’ profits in business, the Commission 
held that there was no real drain: ‘If they had a continuous 
run of good luck and did not reinvest their profits, we would 
Say that it was so, but their losses through depression and 


- (their) buying of properties considerably modify that case. 
_ Instead of their taking out, on balance, it may turn out to be 
_ the question of (their) bringing in, money. Even if we omit 


po these mitigating conditions, they are no more to blame than 
any other foreigners working in Ceylon’. The Commission did 


~ not, on the whole, consider the Chettiars’ rate of interest high. 
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In its opinion, their rates were usually under the limits san- 


t oned by legislation. It was only in exceptional cases, where 


the risk was great, that they tried to evade the law and that, 


too, was perhaps attempted by the lower class Chettiars. The 

het eoe of giving loan involved risk, no doubt, the 
1 isk f ss, aie from the fact that the credit allowed by 
the Ch etti s was too facile. A Chettiar often lent money 
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E erely on the strength of the personal knowledge of the 


jorrower, without being very particular about the scrutiny 
of the borrower’s securities. This encouraged reckless 
borrowing and made the repayment of the loan difficult. 


_ The creditors had to appeal to law for the recovery of 


their loans. This appeal to law entailed upon them legal and 
extra-legal expenditures which were irrecoverable from the 
borrqwers. The Chettiar money-lenders were, therefore, 
oe upon the necessity of making up their loss by increas- 
“ing, the rate of interest. Thus viewed, the Chettiar-rate, as 
;the Commission held, should not be pronounced high. In his 
“evidence ‘before the Commission, P. R. S. Chettiar also sought 
-to justify the Chettiars’ rate of interest as not being too 
~ high: ‘A complaint © ‘that is generally made against the 
Chettiar money-lenders ` is his high rate of interest. Leaving 


s aside the case of petty lenders, it is correct to state that the 







erage rate of interest charged by a Chettiar Firm from 
usto mer is 13)’ per- ‘cent per annum. If the Chettiar had 
‘OW a: : Soles oa he would have to pay 
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(interest) at an average rate of 9 p. c. per annum plus an 
average commission of 1} p.c. We submit that the difference 
of 3} p. c is hardly sufficient to cover the extraordinary risk 
which a Chettiar money-lender takes in his transaction.’* 
Endorsing the above view, the Commission observed: *...We 
do not think that the margin of 3} per cent per annum is 
usurious, because the loss has to be regarded as being recou- 
ped from earnings from interest.’”°* 

A usurious transaction or not, money-lending fell into dis- ‘i 
favour of the Nattukottai Chettiars in the long run. Explaining ~ 
the reasons why they decided to discontinue their money-lend- 
ing business in Sri Lanka, P. R. S. Chettiar stated before the 
Commission that from about 1925 the prices of the commo- 
dities grown in Sri Lanka began to show a downward ten- | 
dency, with the result that the banks, anticipating a deprecia= 
tion of the securities in their hands, began to call in their 
outstanding dues from the Chettiar business men and from || 
others. A well-known Chettiar Firm which had been doing 
extensive business throughout the Island failed to liquidate 
its dues to the banks. The failure of the Firm infected the 
Chettiar community, in general, with nervousness. # The ban 
also became anxious about the recovery of the outstandin 
debts from the Chettiar community. The Chettiar money 
lenders began to collect as much of their dues as possible 
from their own clients to meet their obligation to the banks. 
Meanwhile, in 1929-1930, the world-wide economic crisis set 
in, the prices of rubber and cocoanut fell to a low level, and `- 
the introduction of Income-Tax became imminent. The Che- 
‘ttiars remitted back a large amount of their money to 
India to avoid the payment of double Income-Tax. They now 
settled down to a more restricted credit policy, and many 















‘to all classes of people, from the British pl 
“business men at the top right down. to the 


century could offer n 


‘and British business houses, it was the Nattukol™s oe 
_ ‘who functioned as their bankers by helping them tom 
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their Sterling bills and by importing silver rupees from India 
to facilitate their making small payments in Sri Lanka. With 
the establishment of the British exchange banks, 'the Chettiars 
lost their dominant position among the British planters and 
business men as their bankers. N evertheless, they remained 
a vital part of the country’s economic life. After the British 
exchange banks had come into being, they formed an indispen- 
sable link between those banks and the vast body of the Cey- 
». lonese borrowers. In other words, they continued to be the 
- Main source of credit to the Ceylonese agriculturists, traders 
-~ and boutique-keepers. As observed by the aforesaid Ceylon 
_. Banking Commission, ‘among private financiers, the place of 
ee pride must be given to the class of bankers and money-lenders, 
Re popularly known as Chetties or Chettiars. While walking 
' through the streets of Colombo, Negombo, Kandy or any 
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ER ther big town in Ceylon, one cannot fail to be attracted by 
* the name-board of a Chettiar with various letters of the 
~: alphabet preceding his surname. Their business in money is 
è so well-known and vast that their name is Synonymous with 
. „private banking’*’ Indeed, the Nattukottai Chettiars contri- 

buted, in ‘Ro small measure, to the economic development. of 
wi Lanka. British business men had at their disposal British 
_ Capital to finance their own enterprises but the Ceylonese 
people could expect no such financial help from the British 
=, „funds. Neither had they any savings of their own to sustain 

their economic endeavours. So, they turned to the Chettiar 
-*-money-lenders and got a ready and encouraging response. 
_ The Chettiars, who lent money with the unheard-of facility, 

_. without being very particular about the ability of the borrower 
< ,.to repay the loan or about the securities or the normally 
S cdéféctive title-deeds to the lands mortgaged, were willing to 
‘accommodate all—genuine business men, speculators and the 
_ spendthrift alike. ‘They lent as readily to the exporter of 
|. — desiccated cocoanut as to the impecunious land-owner trying 
| to raise d dowry for his unmarried daughter. P. R. S. 
eye eloquent on the contribution of 
the 


















ASTON the Chettiar money-lenders. According to Savarinatha 
 Pillai’s monograph on the Nattukottai -Chettiars’ = Banking = 


With the exception of a few Ceylonese, who had facilities for 
obtainihg credit from the local banks, the bulk of the 
Ceylonese had to resort to the Chettiar money-lender in 
order to be financed in their various undertakings. The Chet- 
tiar went forward boldly to the rescue of the Ceylonese 
applicants for loans of money. He lent both on mortgages as 
well as otherwise. In view of the admitted fact that the law 
of title to land in Ceylon is highly complicated, it is really 
commendable that the Chettiar invested so freely in the 
mortgage of Ceylon lands. Large acreages of Ceylon jungles i 
and waste lands have been opened up and cultivated with 
cocoanut, with the aid of money borrowed from the Chettiar 
comunity. Several industrial and ‘commercial undertakings — wg 
have been freely financed by them, and the petty trader and 5 
retailer had to depend entirely upon the Chettiar for financial — 
assistance. A noteworthy feature of all those transactions ist. eS 
that money became available to the Ceylonese borrower at a Me a 
moment’s notice in any part of the day or night without his $ 
being obliged to go through the formalities which a borrower 
had to experience elsewhere.’® The Nattukottai Chettiars 
were no less helpful to the Kanganies and the estate labourers. 
During their periodic or occasional visits to South India, ‘the ; 
Tamil estate labourers used to carry a portion of their — 
savings—the major portion they remitted through Pos 
Offices—in the form of Chetty drafts or Chetty denas 
drafts, called hundis,*” which the Chetty money-lenders in | 

Sri Lanka issued on the hundi shops in many of the South — 
Indian towns and villages having financial transactions with * 
them. The Kanganies also used to carry their ‘coast advances’ - à 
to Madras, in connection with the recruitment of labourers, X 
in the form of hundis, without taking the risk of carrying. 
much. silver personally. Thus, both the labourers and the ~ 
Kanganies avoided the possible risk of theft or loss of silver ~ 
‘rupees en route to the Indian coast, by purchasing hundis 





















‘business, 50 per cent of the N attukottai Chettiars in: Sri Lae 3 1 
had business in hundis.** DA - | 

With all their. services as money-lenders; the N aceon! soa 
Chettiars were often condemned as ‘Shylocks and blood- 
suckers’. MTG were accused of borrowing money a banka r 
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at an average rate of 8 per cent and of lending money at 
rates varying from 13 per cent to 100 per cent, although 
the Chettiars themselves claimed that their average rate of 
interest was only 133 per cent.°° Despite their high rate of 
interest, the high rate being justified by P. R. S. Chettiar,“ 
the rural sector of the economy of Sri Lanka, constituting 
the bulk of the indigenous population, who lay outside the 
pale of the facilities of the British banking system, used to 
resort to the Chettiar money-lenders for getting the much- 
be. needed funds from them. It is difficult, indeed, to guess what 
would have been the fate of the economic endeavours of the 
indigenous population, had there been no Nattukottai Chet- 
_tiars to render them the monetary aid they required. 
| In the present economic set-up of Sri Lanka, wedded 
ea to the post-independence policy of the nationalization of her 
ee economy, the Nattukottai Chettiars are no longer a name to 
| conjure with in the banking business and money-lending 
~ field of the country. Today they are an almost forgotten 
community in Sri Lanka. The economic activities of the few, 


_ who still remain there, are restricted only to trade and the 
ae ownerstip of estates. © 
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CHAPTER V 


PROBLEM OF EDUCATION 
OF THE CHILDREN OF 
ESTATE LABOURERS 





“The policy of the British planters in Sri Lanka since the 

+ ‘beginning of immigration had been to encourage the Tamil 
~ labourers, through inducements in the form of free pastures, 
_ = free lands and many other fringe benefits, to settle perma- 
nently on the estates with their families, with a view to 
-ensuring the certain availability of sufficient labour for plan- 

_ tations all the year round. The policy bore fruit. Gradually, 
“the Tamil labourers brought their families from India and 
_ ® settled permanently on the estates, visiting their ancestral 
=- homeland only occasionally and returning after a short stay 
there,- The permanent residence of the labourers with their 
families on the estates created a new problem. It was the 
problem of. providing educational facilities for their children. 
d The problem acquired a complicated dimension as years wore 
on, ‘with the result that Commissions were appointed, Ordi- 
nances..were promulgated, Parliamentary debates were held 
» . and White Papers were issued, as and when necessary. The 
_ controversy over the medium of instruction and the non- 

= accessibility of the estate children of Indian origin to higher’ 
h ‘Studies made the issue of education all the more! complicated, 
especially after the achievement of independence, by ‘the 
country, The Tamil labourers immigrated into Sri Lanka and 
_ settled there when the Island was a British colony. As in other 
‘tee re within the ise colonial my pire, in 2 Lanka 








that is, Ceylonese children was assumed by the British colo- 
nial government of the Island. It was, however, none of its 
responsibility to provide for education of the non-Ceylonese 
children. It was the British planters that imported the Tamil 
labourers into Sri Lanka in their own vested interests and 
prevailed upon them to settle upon estates with their families. 
Primarily, therefore, it was the planters’ obligation to found 
schools for the labourers’ children and to equip them with 
every other facility for their education. Government's res- 
ponsibility was only secondary at the initial stage. It then 
discharged that responsibility by giving only financial aid to 
the schools established by the planters. Later on, Government — 
itself set up a few schools for the estate children. Until aA 
1866-67, however, education of the estate 
Position until children does not appear to have received 4 
1866-67 any attention either from the planters ori 
from Government, as would be evident 
from the following despatch of 6 March 1867 from the Govor- 
nor of Sri Lanka, H. G. R. Robinson, to the Secretary of — 
State for Colonies, Lord Carnarvon : “There are few, if any, 
schools on the estates, so that it may almost be said that 
immigrant coolies receive no secular instruction. In some. 


districts, clergymen and catechists are in the habit of nerall 
the estates but the good result of their teaching is generoa 


reported to be scarcely appreciable.” 

The records relating to education of the estate hide aS- 
in 1903 and 1904, show that both the planters and Government ` 
were no longer indifferent to education of the estate ‘children. 

The planters evinced their sense of responsi- 

Position in 1903 bility by founding a few schools for ~ the 

and 1904 estate children, though the number of such 

| schools was most inadequate. Government 

also stimulated the planters’ efforts by starting government 
a» schools for the estate children. The zeal of the missionary | 
\rosanizations for the cause of the estate children’s education: ~ 
was” ‘also in evidence. The Education Report of the Director ~ 

of Public. Instruction, Sri Lanka, S. M. Burrows, for 190+ 

yields the information that in 1903 there were 43 registered 


schools (2 Government, 9 under private management and 36 _ 
under missionary management) on 43 out of 1,857 estates, the _ 
schools being oe by 1765 children out of 25,000 children _ 
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cf school-going age.? Out of these 1,765 children, 1,598 were 
boys, ‘the enormous majority’ of whom, as Burrows reported, 
did not proceed beyond the second standard. At the end of 
1904, the total number of schools for the estate children 
stood at 359—2 Government schools, 58 Aided schools and 299 
Unaided schools.* The condition of the estate children’s 
education, as in 1903 and 1964, though better than before, 
was, however, far from being, on the whole, satisfactory, 
notwithstanding Ridgeway’s (Governor of Sri Lanka) claim 
that ‘there were (in 1903) very few estates upon which 


E- facilities for education did not exist.* Contradicting 


Ridgeway’s claim, A. G. H. Wise, an old planter, held that, 


F except on the 43 estates referred to above, little or no regular 
- education was provided for the Tamil children on the remain- 


ing estates. Being an old planter, Wise had the privilege of 


' gaining first-hand knowledge of the state of education in 
_ different plantations. His statement on the condition of 
~ education on estates, as in 1903-1904, may, therefore, be taken 


as true to fact. It was supported by John Harward who 
succeeded Burrows as the Director of Public Instruction. 


. Confirming Wise’s statement Harward stated: ‘It is not unfair 







to say that there,is hardly any proper educational provision 
for the children of the Tamil Estate Cooly. Wise, therefore, 
uggested that the planters should be obliged to provide 


, Suitable school buildings on estates and to assume responsi- 


bilities for their upkeep as also for the payment of salaries 
to teachers, while the Government should continue the exis- 
lung system of giving grant-in-aid to the estate schools or 
even, as urged by the Chairman of the Planters’ Association, 
A. C. Kingsford, should increase the grant in ai on a more 


$ liberal scale. 


La 


Wise, was a zealous advocate of the cause of the estate 


children’s Schooling and did not tire of inviting attention of 


the government and planters alike to the lack of adequate 
schooling facilities for the children of the Tamil estate 
labourers. On 7 December 1903, he read-a paper® under the 


title ‘Education in Ceylon—A ‘plea for estate sc a at a 


meeting of the East India Association at’the W stminster 
‘Palace Hotel, with Sir Lepel Griffin in the chair. Advocating 


rae ‘the institution of schools for the estate children in his paper, 
Wise explained the — = of the apprehension that the 
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proposed schools would ‘unduly’ interrupt work on estates. 
Estate work would be undisturbed, he held, if, for the wors- 
ing children, school hours were arranged from 3 in the after- 
noon to 6 in the evening and, for those too small for plantation 
work, classes were held in the morning. The curriculum, as 
he suggested in his paper, should be as easy as possible. 
Every child should be taught to read and write his own langu- 
age and to acquire the knowledge of simple arithmetic. The 
curriculum should also include elementary . geography and 
national history, as also such other subjects as were taught 
to the Sinhalese children at the primary schools. Wise plea- % 
ded for the free schooling of the estate children. If it was r 
not found feasible to provide for their gratuitous instruction, AA 
he suggested, as a way out, that small sums could be deducted 
trom the children’s earnings or from the earnings of their i 
parents by way of tuition fees, the amounts collected being 
entered in the monthly check-roll and remitted to the authori i 
ties once a quarter. Refuting Ridgeway’s contention that the ~ 
planters would oppose, and the Tamil parents themselves. 
might resent, compulsory education of the estate children, 
Wise pointed out that a certain number of planters had al- 
veady instituted schools on their own initiative and that it was | 
improbable that the Tamil parents would offer any seriout 4 
opposition to a measure which would ultimately benefit their 
own children, if their schooling did not reduce their earnings 
to any great extent. Wise further stated that on some 
estates labourers had already started schools for themselves 
and concluded his paper with the remark that such being the 
casé, both the planters and labourers would welcome the 
advantage of an improved, well-organized and systematic 
schooling of the estate children. ple Nae a 
In his concluding speech, the Chairman, Sir Lepel Griffin, 
‘appreciably stressed the need for the estate children’s edu- 
: . ‘Mr. Wise has proved his point, and Government 
‘Should imsist—I say insist—that on all estates, governed Sy 
Englishmen or English Companies, the children of school-. - 
going age on those estates should have not intensive but oy 
reasonable facilities for obtaining primary education. It ts oS 
very liftle to ask, and I think that neither would planters be 
oppressed by it nor would Companies at all object to 1b" | 
think it is a duty which every Company and every lish — 
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planter owes to the children working on the estate. If the 
excuse be made that it takes their hours of work, I think the 
hours of work should reasonably be curtailed under such 
conditions as to allow some sort of training.” 


Wise read his Paper on 7 December 1903, and on 17 
December of the year, the Director of Public Instruction, J. 
Harward issued a circular® explaining, for 
the information of the planters, the terms 
and conditions on which Government 

grant-in-aid could be obtained for estate schools and the pro- 
cedure for the registration of the schools. To obtain grant- 
in-aid an estate-manager would first provide a ‘suitable’ school- 
building, equipped with necessary furniture, and appoint a 
competent teacher who would follow a prescribed time-table 
and maintain registers of admission and attendance in accor- 
~ dance with rules. The average attendance at a school should 
k not fall below the minimum of 15 children. A school-building 
should cover an area which would allow 8 square feet for 

each child in attendance. A room measuring 30 feet by 15 

feet would, accordingly, be sufficient for the average atten- 

dance of 60 children. The furniture ofa school-building 
A consist of a sufficient number of benches, a few desks, 
pë black-board for each teacher and of a map for each Standard 
above the third. An estate school would be a primary school 
with a provision for the 5 lowest Standards where vernacular 
would be the medium of instruction. The curricula in the 
ihree lowest Standards would comprise reading, writing and 
arithmetic only, while the curricula in the 4th and*5th 
‘Standards would include geography, in addition to the three 
_R’s. :Girls should be taught needlework as an extra subject. 
The time-table of a school should make provision for a 
session of 3 hours or for 2 sessions of 1} hours each, czclugaa 
of any time devoted to religious knowledge. 


As regards the procedure for the registration of oa éstate 
school in accordance with the D.PI’s circular in que estion, the 
formal - application for registration should not be ‘submitted 

„until the school had -been in existence for three months. 
be After the expiry of a further period of three ‘months from the 
Me date of the submission of the application, decision regarding 
___ Tegistration poe be taken on the basis of a report on the 


Circular of 
J. Harward, D.P.I. 













‘school-building, furniture, attendance etc., submitted by an 
Inspecting Officer of the Department of Public Instruction. 
-Harward expressed the hope in his circular that, if the 
estates combined for the purpose of founding schools, the insti- 
tution of a larger number of schools might be possible and 
that Government grant-in-aid might also be more easily 
chtained. But the lack of necessary buildings and the non- 
availability of good teachers tied the hands of Government in 
giving financial aid to the planters for running estate schools. _ 
Planters also were not very keen to obtain Government aid 
because of Government’s insistence on a three-hour session, 
which proved prejudicial to the planters’ interests by reducing w 
the output of work expected from the working children. Some ~ 
planters, therefore, themselves started un-aided or privat H a 
schools, with vernacular as the medium of instruction, in such). 
estates as Delta Hauteville, Mahadova, Midlands, Bloomfield, 3 $ 
Asgeria, Allakolla, Spring Valley, Cocogalla and Toonacombe. 
On 23 May 1904, the Colonial Secretary appointed Burrows . 
to enquire into, and report on, education of the children of the 
Tamil estate labourers.’ Burrows began his investigation with 
a prejudiced mind and submitted a colourless report. He 
reported that there was neither any question of a wai 
English to the estate children nor any necessity for making’ 7 
provision for the teaching of girls for some years to come. Y 
On the teaching of adults, he held that it must of necessity be 
a voluntary matter. Therefore, the sole question which engaged 
‘the attention of Burrows was whether the Tamil immigrant 
children of school-going age were provided with adequate = 
facilities only for acquiring 1udimentary knowledge of reading 4 
and writing Tamil and of simple arithmetic. Accordingly, he 
‘carried on his enquiry with the assumptions that the Tamil 
- children had no need for higher education and that it would 









a suffice if they could sign their names and recognize signatures, 
l fead and write simple sentences in Tamil and could learn — 
“simple arithmetic so as to be able to keep simple accounts of ~ p: 
their wages a expenses. Burrows also considered it advis- “ig 
able that the Tamil children should also know how to acquire 
the habits of ‘discipline and obedience and learn what ‘fair $ : 
_ dealing’, ‘equality before the law’ and ‘the freedom of contract’ 
meant. Such an education—the three R's combined with dis- 
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make the Tamil children ideal workers on estates, even worthy 
of Kanganiship in future. 


Burrows reported further that the planters were lukewarm 
in welcoming the financial aid offered by both the Government 
and the missionary organization for education of the estate 
children and were, in consequence, not favourably disposed 
towards aided schools on the estates. The foremost reason for 
their disfavouring aided schools was the requirement that such: 

K a school must have a session of three hours (except in the case 
Of boys above 11), which interfered with the work of the chil- 
_ dren on plantations and consequently led to their less plucking 
-~ Of tea-leaves and to their less earning. The three-hour school- 
session thus indirectly prejudiced the interests of the children’s 
3 parents and of the planters alike. It was not surprising, 
__ therefore, that grant-in-aid and aided schools did not find 
_ favour with both of them. There were other reasons, minor 
though, why the system of grant-in-aid was disfavoured by 
ihe planters: (1) As a condition preliminary to taking grant, a 
planter was obliged to provide a suitable school-building, 
which meant a heavy financial burden imposed on him 
initially. He had, moreover, to wait for a year or 18 months 
~@before he could expect the grant. (2) During the period of 
school examination the children were not available for estate- 
-~ work. (3) Tamil school masters suitable for teaching in estate 
Schools were hardly available. (4) The planters found it very 
_ difficult to follow grant-in-aid regulations which appeared to 
= them ‘tedious’ and ‘complicated’. It was no wonder, therefore, 
p that the planters were not in favour of aided schools for. the 
` Tamil estate children. 
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- Number of estates where teaching arrangements 
exist 409 


Number of estates taking advantage of schools 
in the neighbourhood 119 


Number of estates not taking advantage of schools 


in the neighbourhood 39 
Number of estates in which no teaching 
= whatever exists 145 
- Number of estates in which the principal Kanganies i e 


send their children elsewhere to be educated 6a 


From the above details of information supplied by the ‘TS 3 
estates it appears that the progress of Tamil children’s educa- 
tion by 1904 leff much to be desired, though Burrowss F 
conclusion was that more was being done for education of the i 

Tamil immigrants by means of ‘line schools’ than was gene- 
Tally supposed.*? 


- Burrows’s successor, John Harward, had his own views on 

the nature of education to be provided for the estate children. 

| > He- insisted on a course of instruction which would meet 

particular needs of the Tamil children and, ~ 

ets, BO viewon „t the same time, would not unfit them for a 
| the nature of 

Raia rece for thes un pursuing the occupation of their parents. 

estate children The existing ‘line schools’ might afford a 

haa basis for such a programme of instruction, 

Harward also desired that the hours of estate work -for the ~ 

children attending schools be limited and that the whole cost — 

` of education or, at any rate, a large part of it be oe on 

_ the Jabourers themselves who earned good wages." The. | 

aș course of instruction, as envisaged by Harward, was to consist =~ 

ee R’s, as before. A tuition fee of 25 Cents per child, ~~ 

> with Harward’s suggestion, was m by. E 










By 1904, the question of education of the estate children 
aroused considerable interest in the country. It formed a 
topical subject of discussion even through letters and corres- 
pondence. J. H. Renton, known to have 
been engaged in planting and mercantile 
pursuits for 25 years, wrote to Alfred 
Littleton, M. P., on 31 August 1904, infor- 
ming him of the early difficulties he had 
to meet and the early hurdles he had to 
» cross before he could induce a respectable number of estate 

children to join the school he set up on one of his properties. 

_ He started the school in 188 with the children of conductors 
' (native superintendents) on neighbouring estates and of 
kaddy-keepers (native shop-keepers) from the nearest bazaars 
~ and with only one estate child, the son of his Head Kangany. 
_ He urged the Kanganies to induce the estate children to attend 
= his school even for half a day but his efforts proved unavail- 
ing. He offered to give the children a full day’s pay with half 
day’s work, they being required to go to school at one o’clock 
in the afternoon. They were quite willing to cease work at 
one o'clock and draw full day’s pay but they did not enter 
the school room. He then resorted to compulson in the form | 
an ef refusal to issue rice to the children if they refrained from ; 
i attending school. The step was resented by their parents and 
| -bad ultimately to be given up. The parents took a long time 
to appreciate the attendance of their children at his school 
which, by 1904, stood out as one of the flourishing estate 
schools. It was the time when coffee was the main plantation 
crop. It was then exceedingly difficult to give employment 

to the children all the year round, because, with the excep- 
-tion of picking and weeding for which alone they were the most ` 

_ Suitable, no other work could be assigned to them: In other 
ie words, they could be . employed only in times of picking and , 
_ weeding and, for the rest of the year, they were off employe: 
_ ment. Even picking and weeding were often allotted to the. 
elderly workers, and work was found for children as a matter 


of policy and charity. The substitution ot a*plantation for 


Views of Renton, 
an experienced 
planter, on the 
estate children‘s 
education 
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Littleton, it was with great difficulty that they could be per- 
suaded to attend his school. In this connection, Renton raised 
the question of Sri Lanka’s obligation to provide education for 
the Tamil children. His contention was that they formed a 
transitory population on the Island and should remain in India 
till they completed their education there and that Sri Lanka 
should have no responsibility for their education. He further 
wrote: ‘If it be known on the Indian coast that the children 
will be compelled to go to school in Ceylon and that the earn- 
ings of the family will thereby be curtailed, I feel certain that | 
this fact will act as a great deterrent to emigration and that | 
the difficulty, now so acute, of obtaining sufficient labour for 
the tea plantations in Ceylon will be tremendously enhanced. 
Renton’s misgivings found no echo in the minds of other plant- Es 
ers. Generally speaking, planters felt obliged to provide for the a 
schooling of the estate children of Tamil origin. ; 





On 20 January 1905, the Ceylonese Government appointed a = 
Commission under the chairmanship of Herbert Wace to enquire 
into, and report on, the country’s elementary education. = 
According to the findings of the Wace Commission, elementary 

education under state control was provided . 
Wace Commission through Government and Aided choi i 

eae findings While the Government schools were under 1 

: the control of Director of Publie Instruc- 
tion, the Aided schools were managed by religious bodies and 
private individuals, both being under the over-all inspection 
of the Department of Public Instruction which sanctioned 
a ‘grant to both the categories of schools on the results of 
the annual examination held by them. The Tamil children 
attended both Aided and Un-aided schools where no tuition 
fees, were: charged. The total number of schools, noted by 
i the Commission ‘at the beginning of 1905, was 359 (2 Govern- 
; ment 58 Aided and 299 Un-aided). Of the Un-aided schools, ~ 
eae i20 j were held in buildings or rooms provided by estates — 
zaa and 179 in the labourers’ lines. The Commission did not supply 
= ag 3 reih of the estate children receiving education 
et 2 ee of the eee s children at Ea i 
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in estate schools. ‘If we give the labourer the education which 
will fit him to be a clerk’, the Commission observed, ‘the results 
are naturally bad for the community.’ Simple lessons on 
objects and pictures should be much more frequently given, 
the Commission held, and singing and recitation of poetry 
should form a regular part of the school work. Geography, 
according to the Commission, should not be a compulsory 
subject of study in estate schools. On the question of compulsory 
school-attendance by the Tamil estate children, the Commission 
‘observed that, while there were grave reasons against intro- 
© ducing a hard and fast system of the estate children’s compul- 
Gi. _ sory school-attendance, it was not fair that a large number of 
ee them should grow up in a state of ignorance, which would 
"leave them at the mercy of others. The planters, therefore, 
~~ should see to it that the children who grew up on their estates 
"should receive the necessary minimum of instruction in reading, 
~ writing and arithmetic, which would protect them from being 
ae ata disadvantage in their dealings with others. The Commi- 
E a ssion, however, desired that the Government should leave the 
"planters free in organizing education of the estate children in 
the way they would find most suitable. Those among the 
___ planters, who would establish schools in accordance with the A 
“* Education Code, should receive every encouragement from 
Government but the Code sheuld be simplified as far as possi- 
_ ble. A large number of estates were too small to maintain 
_ Aided schools individually under the Code. The Commission, 
x therefore, suggested that some such estates should combine 
4 into groups for the purpose, But in view of the fact that more 
~ Often local circumstances rendered such combination re 
~ the Commission thought that it would be sufficient if the p 
_ ters encouraged the holding of classes either in the labourers’ 
M lines or in the buildings or. rooms, provided by themselves to — 
» serve the purpose of schools, and saw to it that all childre 
pa 2 were given some saws | in ‘such classes as far as a | 
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` Wace Commission, Part V laid down that two or more estates 
might, with the sanction of the D. P. I, combine for the purpose 
of providing a common school under joint 
management for education of the estate 
children. The Ordinance also laid down 
| that it would be the duty of the 
estate superintendent to arrange for vernacular education for 
the estate labourers’ children between ages 6 and 10 and to set 
apart, and keep in repair, a suitable school-room for them. If _ 
ihe superintendent failed to make the above provisions, he 
would first be served with a notice by the DPE to provide Va 
ior the above arrangements. Subsequently, in the event of | 
his failure to comply with the notice within 6 months, the —~ 
Governor could authorize some other person to make the ~ 

_ required arrangements on the estate and to recover from him =) 
the expenses incurred therefor. Every superintendent was g A 
vequired to forward to the D.P.I. a return showing the follow- a 
ing particulars : (a) The number of children between 6 and 10, te 
employed on the estate; (b) the number of those children "3 
who attended school during, the 12 months ending on 31 
December preceding the date of the enforcement of the Ordi- 

- nance; (c) description of the school building. The estate; a 
superintendent was also required to cause the school teacher 
to keep an attendance register and another register showing ™ 
ihe names and ages of the estate children between 6 and 10, 
employed on estates. The D.P.I. would from time to time 
cause estate-schools to be inspected. Lastly, in compliance 
with the recommendation of the Wace Commission, no com- 
pu sion on attendance at schcol was required by the Ordi- 
nance. In other words, the maintenance of an elementary 

school on an estate was compulsory but not the attendance 
thereat. It was not till the Education Ordinance no. 1 of 1920 4 

j “2. was enforced on 1 January 1924 that aeaa attendance f 
"3 E mian d only an ideal to attain. TS 
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eat V ot the Ordinance of 1920 ‘deals with estate educa- : 
‘sch Though mostly a eo ee: of th 


i comprehensive fen the former in that it ant ine 
provisions which mere intended to stimulate 


the estate en. ‘For instance, the estate-s p 
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now required to appoint competent teachers. Before the intro- 
duction of this provision, school inspectors had often found 
that those who were engaged as teachers by estates also 
functioned as heads of the gangs of labourers. The appointment 
of such teachers could not formerly be 


Bante non prevented for want of any legal provision 
Ordinance no. 1 nee : 
EN requiring the appointment of a bonafide and 


competent teacher. Moreover, it was 
¿į now provided that no child between six and ten years of age 
_ should be employed in any work on any estate before ten in 
the morning. The provision was obviously intended to faci- 
` litate the attendance at the morning shifts of the estate 
_ Schools by such children. The Ordinance of 1920, above all, 
| provided in Section 34 (1) for compulsory attendance at schools - 
» and prescribed punishment of those parents who would fail 
a to send their children to schools: (1) ‘The parent of every child 
| between the ages of six and ten, such parent being employed 
i -i a labourer on the estate, shall cause such child to attend 
the estate-school during the hours prescribed by rules made 
by the Director,’ (2) ‘Any parent who fails to comply with 
the provisions of this Section shall be guilty of an offence and 
; ¿shall be liable, on conviction, to a fine not exceeding ten 
_Pupees or, in default of payment, to imprisonment of either 
a description for any period not exceeding fourteen days.’ It 
was also provided that the Director of Public Instruction 
should from time to time cause estate-schools to be inspected. 
_ Further, any superintendent of estate or teacher neglecting 
t the duties enjoined upon him by the Ordinance would he 
guilty of an offence and be liable, on conviction, to a fine not 
exceeding twenty rupees or to` imprisonment of either des- 
a cription for a period not exceeding one month. 
‘ The Ordinance of 1920 was replaced by Ordinance’ No. 
31 of 1939, Part VI of which deals with education of the estate _ 
“= children. Though, for the most part, a repetition of the” 
ig 3 ducation A previous. Ordinance, the new one introduced 
ath: two changes of significant nature. First, the 
One of 1920 as also that: of 1907 
~ required the estate- -superintendent to pro- 
a for the estate children but the word 
cos e the Ordinaħce of oe which 
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to make provision for the education of the children, between 
the ages of six and ten, of the labourers employed and resident 
on the estate (Section 36). It was perhaps the contemplation of 
Government that the estate-schools might make provision for 
teaching English in addition to vernacular to the Tamil 
children. In actual practice, however, the three R’s through 
the vernacular medium, not through the medium of English, 
continued to form the basis of the curriculum of the estate- 
schools, as before. Secondly, while the Ordinance of 1923 
merely prescribed compulsory education without making the | = 
estate-superintendent responsible to report the cases” ‘of ty 
delinquent parents, the Ordinance of 1939 made it a duty of a 
the estate-superintendent ‘to report or cause to be reported to 
the prescribed authority’ anyĝease of the parents not complying E 
with the provision of the Compulsory school-attendance 9 i 
_ their children (Section 38a). 








The Ordinance of 1939 was amended by the Education 
(Amendment) Ordinance No. 26 of 1947," which repealed some” "ei 
of the old provisions relating to education of the estate children” ol 

ea and introduced some new ones. Whereas 
the previous Ordinances of 1920 and 1939. 

















(Amendment) e- 
Ordinance no.26 WETS applicable to an estate on w ch. B 
more than 25 children between the -ags 


of 1947 
| six and ten were employed and weres 


resident, under the Ordinance of 1947 the number of 
children employed and resident on an estate should exceed 
97 and be between 5 and 16 years of age. In other 
words, for compulsory education the minimum age of an 
estate child was reduced from 6 to 5 and the maximum age . 
was raised from 10 to 16. [ Section 34(1) | Secondly,. while ~ z 
the previous Ordinances of 1907, 1920 and 1939 required an. | 4 
_estate-superintendent to set apart only a suitable school-room, 4 
ithe present Ordinance obliged him to set apart premises con a 
ae ~ sistingjof a building conforming to some prescribed standards, ` 
a habitable “house for a married head teacher and of an area 
iltivated ao not less than 1 aere in extent and suitable a | 
ee: “partly ~ as a school play ground and partly 3 as a schoo. l B. 
garden. '[ Section ~35(1) | Thirdly, the. owners di wo or more — 
estates — niga with the sanction. of the Dire 









for the purpose of a common school for a of their 
estates. [| Section 35(2) ] Fourthly, the provision under article 
36 of the Ordinance of 1939 that the superintendent of every 
estate should make provision for the education of the estate 
children, as already mentioned, was dropped. Instead, the 

owner of an estate or the person for the time being in charge 

of an estate was required ‘to permit the Director (of Publie 

Instruction) to establish and maintain a Government school 
= on the premises set apart on the estate.’ [ Section 36 (1) ] The 
© Director of Public Instruction-should pay rent, at a prescribed 
“rate, to the owner of the estate for the school-building which 
- was to be properly repaired by him. In case necessary repairs 
_. Were not done by the owner, the Director himself would get 
"the building to be repaired, deducting the cost of repairs from 
‘the rent payable to the owner. Fifthly, if the estate-superin- 
tae ndent failed to set apart the premises, as required under 
= Section 35.(1) of the Ordinance, in spite of a notice served 
yon him, the Director could take all such measures as might 
Mbe necessary to make good the lapses on the part of the 
“superintendent, the expenses incurred by the Director 

in connection therewith being deemed as recoverable from 
the estate ‘as a debt due to the Crown.’ [ Section 35 (4) ] The 
"Ordinance of 1947 also reiterated the stipulation of compulsory 
sehool-attendance by all the estate children of prescribed age- 
limit. (Section 38) Parents contravening the provision regarding 
' compulsory atttendance at schools by their children between 
















nance also laid down the standard to which’ a school-building 
must conform. The building must be spacious enough to pro- 
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ee the offence was continued | Section 40(1) ]. The Ordi- 
te 






‘the children required to attend school. Besides, the building \ 
must be so co admit sufficient air and light, its 

_ interior must 4 tely protected from wind and rain and 
, or form par | i 


Section 41). 
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which made regulations regarding school-buildings and the 
-medium of instruction in estate schools. As regards the medium 

of instruction, the Act laid down that if there were not less 
than fifteen Sinhalese pupils in all the 
classes of a Primary school, instruction 
shouid be given to all such Sinhalese 
pupils in the Sinhalese language. 

| Jany, if in all the classes of a Primary school there were not .. 
less than fifteen Tamil pupils, their medium of intruction would 4 


Education 
(Amendment) 
Act no. 5, or 


aS be Tamil. There was, however, a proviso that a Sinhalese pupil 












in a Primary school could be taught through Tamil and ae 
Tamil pupil, through Sinhalese, if their parents so desired 
(Section 4). Every pupil in a Secondary school, registered asg: 2 
‘a Sinhalese school on-31 March 1951, should be given instruc A 
tion through Sinhalese, and every pupil in a Secondary school, | f : 
registered as a Tamil school on 31 March 1951, should hava |) 
‘Tamil as his medium of instruction. Similarly, the medium ME 
of instruction In a Secondary school, registered as an English a l 
school on 31 March 1951, should be English (Section 5). Every 
school having on its roll not less than 15 students, required 
under regulations to be instructed through the medium o 
_ Sinhalese, should have a course of study in the Sinhalese ! 
_ language. Similarly every school with not less than 15 pupils, 
| “required under rules to have Tamil as the medium of their 
instruction, should have a course of study in Tamil (Section- 
7). As regards estate schools, the Act reiterated the provisioa 
of a suitable school-building, as in the Ordinance of 1947, tá 
and further aid down that, if a Government school were | A 
maintained on the premises set apart on an estate, the D. P. I. pn 
would pay the rent, due each year, to the owner of the estate, 
- calculated at the rate of 72 Cents for each pupil on the roll 
-of such a school. The Act of 1951, however, reduced the upper 3 
a age-limit for compulsory school-attendance to 14 years, with- = 
~ out. making any change in the minimum number of the | 
ee who should be resident on an estate al compul-4 4 
ce sory education was i ara go a 
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compulsory — educe ion, | 
- provided on T where not less ee 27- 7 hi ia ) 


The Ordinance ar 1951 was Ri e an Oeae t 


make better provision for education- and to revise and con- 
solidate the laws relating thereto’, the 


An E f Ordinance being called Education Ordi- 
e EE - nance of 1956. It is but a consolidation 


of such provisions of the Ordinances of 
i947 and 1951 as related to (a) the setting apart on estates 
= of premises consisting of a school-building, a house for 
pss a married head teacher and an uncultivated plot of land; (b) 
© the joint establishment of a common school for the children of 
E iwo or more estates ; (c) the compulsory attendance of all estate 
Bs - children between 5 and 14 and (d) the setting up of a Govern- 
Be ment school by the D. P. I. on the premises kept apart on an 
oy estate. A White Paper,” issued on 26 September 1966, restated 
the obligation on estate superintendents to 
White Paper of provide such ‘physical facilities’ as the sett- 
1966 ing apart of premises for the Schooling of the 
children on estates and further laid down 
* ikat a school, provided on an estate, might be run as a private 
school either by the proprietor, or by any person or a body 
f of persons, authorized by the proprietor, with the approval of 
the Minister. Obviously, the White Paper appeared to counter 
the provision of the Ordinance of 1947 that the D. P. I. 
might ‘establish and maintain a Government school on the 
- premises set apart on the estate’ and to permit, instead, any 
interested person to use the premises to run a private school. 
If there was no interested person, observes Jayasuria in this 
? connection, the building would stand idle and the’ education 
rey -of estate children would ' come to a halt. Ee 
ge, 
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Though the Tamil ala children were ee given faci- 

a lities for their schooling, such schooling did not extend beyond 
Bk the — stage or Lee grade Some employers took 
__ interest in while others felt 

that edu: d me l babus. af phe - 
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EDUCATION OF ESTATE CHILDREN 


bo ; 
œ No. of registered estate schools 


2 


Col. III 


Total no. of estate-children of school- 
going age between 6 and 10 







275 63,102 
265 71,007 
294 80,867 (43,216 boys 
37,651 girls) 
304 87,023 (46,219 boys 
40,804 girls) 
364 81,858 (44,441 boys 
37,417 girls) 
402 11,376 (43,108 boys 
ps 34,268 girls) 
501 77,723 (44,030 boys 
33,693 girls) 
554 72,533 (41,455 boys 
31,098 girls) 
544 70,598 (40,585 boys 
: 30,013 girls) 
578 65, 401 (37,838 boys 
Tae 27,563 girls) 
oF a : fi 9,540 (40,187 boys 
Pee 29,353 S 
72,924 (42, 159 boys 
da 30,765 a 


34,494 (24,549 boys 52. 74 se 


Col. IV Col. V 





No. of estate-children attending schools 
ding school on the total no of children 


Percentage of the no. of children atten- 
of scho 


\ 


10,532 (8,949 boys 
1,583 girls) fe 
19,571 
22,454 
27,832 (20,840 boys 34.453 
6,992 girls) -m 
32,299 (23,814 boys 37.17 | 
8,485 girls) 
37,404 (26,282 boys 45.7 
11,122 girls) 
40,859 (28,667 boys 52.8 
12,192 girls) 7 
42,671 (29,762 boys 54.91 | 
12,909 girls) 
39,163 (27,516 boys 53.99 
11,647 girls) 
37,476 (26,715 boys 53.06 
een. 10, 76b:8i0is) 5 
















cori can 
1959 875 
1960 874 
1961 EE | 
1962 873 
idee 
1964 859 


1965 852 


The above Table is indicative of certain trends in the pro- : 


CAm < -CEN Col. V 


= 77,687 (48,163 boys — 
29,524 girls) 

a 78,733 (48,623 boys — 
30,110 girls) 

— 80,148 (49,113 boys — 
31,035 girls) 

— 80,193 (48,960 boys 
31,233 girls) 

— 80,853 (48,526 boys 
32,327 girls) 

-—— 81,695 (49,650 boys 
32,045 girls) 

— 79,911 (47,382 boys 
32,529 girls) 








gress of education among the Tamil children on estates. First, 


among the children attending school, boys command a numeri- 
cal superiority over girls. The comparative small number of 


girls attending schools may be accounted for by the unwilling- ~ 
ness on the part of parents to give schooling to their jaughte ae 


_ who were required to stay at the lines, looking after the babies 
_ during their long absence in the plantation-fields. It was also 


4 


alleged that the parents themselves being illiterate did not 
desire to send their children to school, unless compelled to do 


pa so. In some schools, it was the practice of the teacher to con- 


aaa 


3 duct the. children straight from the morning muster to school 
” and to free them for field-work by half-past nine or by ten in 3 
~ the morning. Three hours of school-attendance in the morning ~~ 


= was followed by eight hours’ work on the field, which left the 
children without time and energy for play or for other recrea- 
5 tional activities to develop their body and mind.*® Secondly, the 
children attending school fluctuated with a down- | 
; ward trend in some years, the reasons for such fluctuations be- peee 


CEA number of 


ing extensive Tepatriation of labourers to India, slump in r 






y, the 
at school and apathy of the parents. ‘Commenting ) 
n on estates, K. P. S. Menon ` repor 
hz ad the Director- of Educatoi = 













ubber 25 
uance of midday meals to the children ~ 


to press for the opening of new schools and has, on the whole, 
met with encouraging response from Estate Superintendents 
and their Agents in Colombo. However, the apathy of the ave- 
rage parent and the scepticism of certain planters regarding 
the value of education for Estate children are too deeply rooted 

to be quickly eradicated’.** Between 1931 and 1963, the number 

af children attending school declined comparatively in 1931, 
1932, 1933, 1942, 1943, 1945, 1947, 1951 and 1952 for some 
reason or other such as has been mentioned above. Thirdly, 
increase in the number of children attending schools was not 
‘invariably proportionate to the increase in the number of 
i children of school-going age between 6 and 10, resident on 
b ‘estates. In 1926, for instance, the number of children of 
a ‘school-going age stood at 80,867 as against 71,007 in 1925, the 
| total increase being 9,860, whereas the number of children 
-~ attending school increased from 22,454 in 1925 to 27,832 in 
_» 1926, the total increase being 5,378. Explaining the reasons 
F for such disproportionate increase, the Agent to the Govern- 
ment of India in Sri Lanka, M. S. A. Hydari, stated that till 

the close of the year 1926 there was no prohibition against 

the employment of children under 10 on estates. Moreover, 
ignorant parent could see no point in sending his child 

. to school when he could work on an estate, ‘earning a few 
welcome cents’. The employer, on his part, also felt justified 
in not pressing upon the parent to send his child to school 
because the child would be more welcome as a plucker or 

í tapper than as a school boy. Such an attitude on the part of 
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the employers coupled with the apathy of the parents could 
only result in the poor utilization of the facilities for education 
_ by the estate children. In fact, very few among those attending 
~ school could complete the primary course. According to the 
_ report of the Director of Education, only about 3 per cent of 
'. the school-going children reached Standard V.** Fourthly, the 
occasional scarcity of labour, necessitating the employment of 
fa the children of school-going age on estates, led to a fall in 
bat ength of the children attending school. 


: E significant that ‘each estate could not provide its 
. own schoo only 26 children of its Indian labourers. In 1925, 










Obviously, a number of estates jointly set up a school for 
teaching the three R’s to the children resident thereon. 

The non-availability of competent teachers to teach in 
estate schools was a great obstacle to ensuring a better stan- 
dard of education in estate schools. In 1943, the salaries of 
estate teachers varied, on an average, between Rs 20 and 
Rs. 40 per month according as whether a teacher was trained 
or not, or whether a teacher taught in a single-session school 
or in a double-session school. The scheme of dearness allow- 
ance admissible to the teachers of schools situated outside — 
estate areas was not officially applicable to the estate school 
teachers, although in good many cases employers were found 
paying D. A. to them unofficially. Besides, the insecurity of 
service, the absence of a scale of annual increment of salary, the j 
want of pensionary benefits or of the privilege of leave with 
pay, and the difficult living conditions on some estates, where ~~ 
the teachers were required to live in the lines in the company 
of the labourers, made the post of an estate school-teacher 
distinctly unattractive. Dr. Kannangara as the Chairman of the 
Special Committee on Education (1943)°° dealt with the 
educational system in general in Sri Lanka, without making 
any mention of the estate school in his report, obviously 
remaining indifferent to the various educational problems of it 4 
-the children of estate labourers.” ©, 

The State Council of Sri Lanka approved the scheme of E 
free education in June, 1945. At the same session of the State 
Council, I Pereira, the Indian nominated M. P., proposed an 

amendment that estate schools should be 
Free schooling converted into Primary Government schools 
and the proposal and made-part of the system of national 
to take overestate education. The amendment was seconded by 
schools under B. A. Aluwihare, M. P. from Matale.® 
State management Government’s attitude towards taking over. 
estate schools under state management q 
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a Sends reflected in the statement of the Education Minister, 


_ given notice we have taken over. The education of ch 
oe who live on estates close to Government sch C 


. M. D. Banda, on the floor of the House of Representatives on 
16 August 1954: ‘I shall gradually take over estate schools. 
Such estate schools as are ready and about which we have been 
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- We poore ee teachers for th an 1 t 





schools. As the honourable members for Badulla and others, 
who represent estate areas, well know, Government schools in 
those areas are now having two streams of pupils, Tamil 
children and Sinhalese children. A large number of estate 
children attend those schools. I do not want to grab wholesale 
all the estate schools. It is not possible to take them over all 
at once...I shall gradually take over the schools as they come 
up. If all the schools are taken over, I think the cost will be 
C about Rs. 12 million or Rs 15 million. Therefore, the process 
— of taking over estate schools will have to be gradual.’ 
_ Government, in fact, could take no effective steps to expedite 
the conversion of estate schools into Primary Government 





e 


Ps i institutions. Out of about 900 estate schools, only 24 were 


- taken over by Government between 1947 and 1961.° When 
~= questioned by P. G. B. Kunneman in 1965 about the steps 
p j taken by Government for incorporating estate schools into the 
national system of education, the then Parliamentary Secre- 
tary*to the Ministry of Education and Cultural Affairs, G. 
Jayasuriya, replied in the House of Representatives that 
Government was still thinking of a suitable scheme for the 
_ purpose, which would be placed before the House ‘as early as 
possible.” Government was obviously still indecisive on the 
“== ¢ question of taking over all the estate schools under its 
Management. Commenting on Government’s attitude towards 
Yee «this, question, J. E. Jayasuria writes: ‘Here ends the melan- 
T tholy tale of how one government after another toyed unbe- 
~ + comingly with the problem of education of a sizeable 
be oe "Population of children, about 80,000 in number in 1965,’ F. 
During the period covered by the present study, the ve 
_.-- issues of the official language and the medium of instruction ~ 
bead "a tended, to introduce much complication into the problem of 
EE e ; education of the estate children. Whether 
A EK Issues ofthe Sinhalese or Tamil or both should be 
l official language — treated as the official language engaged the 
.. and the medium: attention cf the country’s political leaders. 
aan ohe State Council at its session of 26 
<A November 1946 accepted both Tamil and 
ee the official language of the country, which raised 
ve ae T “ope both “the languages would be placed on a 
E equal prestige through legislation in no time. But 
. Joa gee much ating” and dis- 
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eee Sy ` 
appointment to the minority community, as their language 
as sought to be assigned an inferior status. The Offcial 
- Language Act No. 33 of 1956 made Sinhalese the official 
_ language of Sri Lanka. Immediately after the Act had been 
| passed, administrative orders were issued, directing Govern- 
ment departments to switch over to Sinhalese as the official 
language. The Act had the effect of disqualifying the Tamils 
from holding public offices unless they learnt, and acquired 
efficiency in, Sinhalese. The Constitution of Sri Lanka, 1972 
(Chapter II, article 7) laid down Sinhalese as the official , 
language, as previously provided by the Official Language Act 
No. 33 of 1956. The Constitution further stipulated that all —~ 
Jaws should be enacted or made in Sinhalese but would be | 
translated into Tamil (Article 9) and that the language of 
courts, tribunals, and Conciliation Boards, established under 4 
the Conciliation Boards Act No. 10 of 1958, should be Sinha- à 
Jese. The records of courts would also be kept in Sinhalese. 
(Article. 11) The Tamils took alarm. | 
= Worse still, the medium of instruction through Swabhasa— 
the Tamil children learning through Tamil language in the 
schools exclusively meant for them, and the Sinhalese children -` 
being taught through the medium of Sinhalese language in ` 
the schools earmarked for them—had, on the one hand, | 
= proved an obstacle to racial integration and, on the other, a | 
_ hindrance to higher education of the Tamil-speaking children. ~ 
The prescription of mother tongue as the medium of instruc- ~— 
» tion proved prejudicial particularly to the- Tamil children* | 
_ mainly because of a small number of schools providing for — 
education through the medium of Tamil, which resulted in, Bie 
-. limited educational opportunities for them. Schools for the’. 
| Sinhalese children were much more numerous than those for 
cigs the Tamil children, as would be “borne out by the following. s4 
Pe eR eal: ee : - eet 4 





No. of schools for No. ofschoolsfor =~ .. — 
Tamil children Sinhalese children pe 

ae ee 
881 = 3 l DEE Ss iri A 













Year No. of schools for No. of schools for 
Tamil children Sinhalese children 


ODEN ie: : 4,961 
1962 873 = 5,226 
1963 pe | 5,552 


Not only much more numerous than the Tamil schools, 

_ the Smhalese schools were better equipped and obviously 
' offered the Sinhalese students greater educational and 
$ employment opportunities, preferences in public services or 
in any semi-government institutions being given to those 
having an adequate knowledge of Sinhalese. Tamil children 
having no privilege to learn Sinhalese in their schools 
remained ignorant of the language, very few picking it up on 
their own initiative, and were not, therefore, preferred for 
“public services. As early as 1942, B. A. Aluwihare made a 
statement in the State Council’: "The ‘other day, I raised the 
question of introducing Sinhalese in estate schools...I am 
dealing with mostly estate labour...We are faced with the 
~ position that in-our area we have a certain percentage of 
foreign (Indian) labour which is permanently settled, what- 

$ €ver our views may be on the subject...We are faced with the 
problem that, whatever you may do, some of the labour is 

. © permanently settled in this country and the sooner they are 
=- enabled to establish contact with the permanent population, 
-` at least in the matter of language, the better it would be for 
ie all concerned...In. the meantime, there is growing in our part 
~ of the country a permanent resident population which has no 
-contact with the native’ population of Kandian province. 
Res There is no contact in language, no contact by proximity in 
-— the sense of neighbourliness, because they have nothing to do 
še. With each other and they tend to become isolated blocks. I do 
a : -not think, it is in the interest. of anybody that permanently 
ES " settled labour should be an isolated block. I believe, it is to 
Ero our i interest that we Should take steps at least to establish 
“contact in the matter of language between estate labour and 
eee population. ‘Tt is no use asking labour to come to 
Ty and keeping it apart, because we are, so to say, 
y trying to keep. the sea out. Some of that labour 
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general population, it would be all the better for us in the 
long run.’ Stressing the advisability = teaching Sinhalese tə 
the estate children, Aluwihare said: *...is it not wisdom that 
we should teach Sinhalese in estate ak so as to help in 
the general absorption of that part of the population into the 
rest of the indigenous population in those areas? That was 
the question I raised’.*” The Education Minister, Kannangara, 
also agreed with Aluwihare and said that ‘it was to the 
advantage of this country to have local vernaculars intro- | 
duced into estate schools’, holding, at the same time, that this 
was the responsibility of estate superintendents.*® Commenting — 
on the latter part of the statement of the Education Minister, =- 
Aluwihare said: ‘I do not know whether this is a matter for ze 
the estate superintendent to decide. This is a matter of policy = 
to be accepted by Government and laid down as part of the ~ 
curriculum of estate schools. This proposal is bound to mean, 
I suppose, the employment of an extra teacher in each estate +- 
school...It is a matter of policy which the Government should 
decide, because it is a national question, not a question merely 
of whether a particular class of employer will take a parti- 
cular kind of step.“ Supporting Aluwihare, Pereira went the 
length of proposing that the children attending schools in the 4 
North (the Tamil-speaking Jaffna area) should be taught 
Sinhalese and that the children attending schools in the 
(Sinhalese-speaking) South would be taught Tamil.“ The 
proposals of Aluwihare and Pereira did not carry conviction 
to the then Government which leaned towards, and laid down, 
=- Swabhasa as the medium of instruction, a step which blocked . 
the road to higher education of the Tamil children for want -.. 
of their adequate opportunities to learn Sinhalese, the pres=_- 
cribed medium of higher education. Commenting on the | 
Indian attitude towards the Sinhalese language, F. R. Dias 
ro Bandaranaike stated in the House of Representatives on 15. 
November 1960: “I do not think there is any unwillingness =*= 
on the part of the Indian population to learn Sinhalese. The- < 
; question is whether the Government, as an economic pọssi- - 
one cae ake the load of the entire Indian see ie for x p 
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part of the Indian population to learn Sinhalese. Nor is it as 
simple as saying ‘Let the Indians acquire Indian citizenship 
. and thereby cease to be stateless.’ 4 

Fortunately, under the new Constitution of Sri Lanka, 
formally adopted by the Jayawardene Government on 7 
September 1978, Tamil has, for the first time in the history 
of the Island, been recognized, along with Sinhalese, as a 
national language for legal, administrative, parliamentary and 
educational purposes. A person has now the right to be 
~ educated through the medium of either language, and educa- 
tional institutions providing for the one have to provide for 
the other, should there be a demand for it. Competitive 
examinations also have to be held in both languages. President 
k Jayawardene promised during his election campaign to achieve 
harmony between the Sinhalese and the Tamils. The removal 
of the language barrier has happily paved the way for the 
harmony and = national unity and has, as reported by R. 
Varadachari, P. T. I. correspondent in Colombo, ushered in 
a new era of communal harmony and amity in Sri Lanka.’*4 
Prior to the enforcement of the new Constitution, however, 
the educational provisions, made by the. Ceylonese Govern- 
ment for the Tamil children, were neither 


‘Poor provision adequate nor assuring. Almost like the 
_for education _ proverbial literate whose education stopped 
of the estate at letter J, most of the estate children 
children had to stop their so-called education 


- at Standard V, parents’ poverty being 
the main cause, as reported by the Committee on non- 
-school-going children in 1960 : ‘How could they (parents) 

_ Send their children to school in the rags they wear and expect 

|. them to sit with those who are comparatively (sic) better 

off? We are informed that some have never known a 
change of clothes for years on end. We are, therefore, 
= Convinced gat it is not ice on the part of most 


___verty, so abject. as would sr 
2a mae 3 ore i T devoid of some vague notions of 
`> self-respect. would not wish their children to be the 


ornf l a = other children or of teachers. 





es i naed first class teacher 
f Trained second class teacher 


school. The reticence of many others can only be interpreted 
in similar terms** Commenting on the state of estate 
education, as described in the Report of the Committee on 
non-school-going children, W. Dahanayaka said on the floor 
of the House of Representatives on 18 April 1962 : ‘According 
to this Report, there were (in 1958) 2, 84,000 ckildren between 
the ages of 5 and 14 on estates. Of them, 1,52,000 were 
attending school and 1,32,000 were not attending any school 
at all. 53 per cent of the children on estates were attending 
school while 47 per cent were not attending school at all. 

Of the 53 per cent who were attending school, the majority 

of them-were in the 900 and odd schools. These estate schools 
are elementary schools. They do not teach beyond Standard 
V, and even up to Standard V there is no properly organized 
Kindergarten. In most of the estate schools what is taught 

is only three R’s. Many of these schools are without adequate 
furniture. The teachers are not qualified and they are very 
poorly paid. So, from every point of view we have to bow 

our heads in shame when we think of the way in which we 

are treating the estate children in regard to education. 

Originally, the education of estate children was considered to 
be the duty of the estate management. Later on, the U. N. P.. 
Government recognized the principle that the education of 
estate children should be the responsibility of State. However, 


neither the U. N. P. Government nor the S. L. F. P. Govern- 


ment that succeeded it was able to give these children a 
square deal.’ The Table“ given below would bear out 
Dahanayaka’s allegation that the estate school teachers were 
not properly qualified. 


Classification of teachers Total number of teachers . 


in estate schools, as in 1958 









Trained provisional teacher 
‘ertified first class teacher _ ù, 
fied second class teacher 


e certificated teach er 





Third class provisionally certificated teacher 7 
Uncertificated teacher Bee 927 
Madras-trained teacher | 29 


Grand Total 1,095 


Not only was the majority of the estate school teachers 
underqualified as in 1958—out of 1095 estate school teachers, 
as many as 927 being uncertificated, as shown in the above 
Table—but the teaching-load on an estate school teacher was 


then comparatively heavy, as would be evident from the 
following Table :** 


Nature of school No. of pupils per teacher 
Government schools . | 28 
Director-Managed schools MAO 
 _ Private free-levying schools 24 
Pirivenas (Buddhist schools) 15 
_ Estate schools | 74 
_ Other schools 19- 


—.. The staff-position in the estate schools could not by any 
‘~ means be pronounced satisfactory during the period of this 
.. Study. It was not then uncommon for a single teacher in an 
estate school to be obliged to take several classes simul- 
` taneously. To make matters worse, the Government-managed 

junior secondary schools and senior secondary and collegiate 

schools being situated mostly in the urban areas, the Tamil- 
-speaking estate children in the far-off rural areas got no 
_*. opportunity of being admitted into such schools for higher 
. education, because the system of admission into the schools 
‘was governed by the principle of ‘proximity to school.’ The 
Sinhalese children resident in towns, being the nearest to these 


<- * schools, were given preference over the Tamil children s 
oe away from towns. 
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E } E was S in Sri Lanka previous to the inaugu- 
of the present U. N. P. Government, headed by Presi: 
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| educational policy of Government was thoroughly overhauled. 
The findings of Miss Edith Bond on the state of educaton of 
the estate children as in 1974 are significant: ‘Sri Lanka has 


a free education system but on the estates the Companies are | 


responsible for providing schooling. Very few teachers on the 
estates are qualified, and the curriculum is hopelessly 
inadequate and out of date --- Some estate-owners including 
Brooke Bond Liebig have asked the Government to take over 
the responsibility for estate schooling but, so far, no practical 


steps have been taken to absorb this private sector into the 
State system.*” And so, as yet, there is no way for estate 


children to fight their way out of the present situation. Ins- 


tead, they drift into employment at the age of 12 or 14. Most 


estate children speak Tamil but normal schooling in the Tamil 


language is not available in the villages around the estates © 


even for registered citizens. Higher education and scholar- 


2 oni 


ships are not generally availabie, and from a total university 
and polytechnic student population of over 10,000, it is belie- 
ved that less than 20 are from the estate sector. Those . 
are mainly the children of clerical or technical-grade workers. 


Conditions on the estates are, indeed, grim... Of all people 


employed on the estates, 38.9 per cent have received no school- | i 


ing. This compares most unfavourably with the 17.5 per cent — 


of population of the whole Island who have had no schooling. i 


Secondary and higher education is not readily available to — 
people on the estates. Non-citizens were not taken into account - 
when the language used in schools was determined in 1962. — 
Hence most schools became Sinhalese whereas most of the = 


estate population is Tamil. "° 


Sri Lanka’s new Consti udon promises io improve the 


state of education of the Tamil children. Much, however, D 
depends upon the proper implementation of the relevant - 


feo constitutional provisions. The proof of Nat pudding is in i l 


i o eating. 
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Ceylon Sessional Paper IV, 1905. Vide also Parl. Pap. (H. C.), Vol. 58, 
1905, Cmd. no, 2484—Memorial, dated 18. 1, 1904, from East, India 
Association to Alfred Littleton, M. P., on the education of immigrant 
Tamil coolie children employed on estates, Also N. A, of Sri Lanka, 
Lot 4/353—Despatch of A. G H. Wise, planter, dated 19. 8. 1904, to the 
Under-Secretary of State for Colonies. According to Wise, the schools 
were attended by 1,840 children. Si 

Ceylon Colonial Reports for 1904. 

N, A. of Sri Lanka, Lot 4/353, op. cit. 

Ibid. 

Vide the Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, January-April, 1904. 
Third series, Vol. XVII, Nos, 33 and 34, pp. 72-87. Ceylon was outside 
the jurisdiction of the East India Association, Still, it invited Wise’s 


article on the ground that it dealt with education of the children of the 
estate labourers of Indian origin. 


- Ibid., p. 183. 


Parl. Paper, Vol. 58, 1905, op. cit. 

Ceylon Sessional Paper IV, 1905, op. cit. Also Parl, Pap. Vol. 58, 1905, 
Cmd. 2484, op. cit. | 

Colonial Reports, Ceylon, 1904, op. cit. : 

N. A. of Sri Lanka—4/354, Despatch- no. 321, dated 16.9. 1904, from 
A. G. H. Wise to the Under-Secretary of State. Also Asiatic Quarterly 
Review, Jan -Apr. 1904, op. cit, | 

N. A. of Sri Lanka, Lot 4/353, op. cit. 


__N. A. of Sri Lanka, Lot 4/354, op. cit. 
-Ceylon Sessional Paper XXVIII, 1905. The other members of the Wace 
~ Commission were John Harward, D. B. Jjayatilaka, Joseph Cooreman 


and J. N. Campbell. The Report of the Commission was submitted on 
25 July 1905. 

The Ordinance was espuilied by me at the library of the University of 
Sri Lanka, Peradenya campus. 

Ibid. 


I7 Hansard Debates, Sayan P EA Council, 26 Nov. 1919, p. 432. 
18-20 The Ordinances and the Act were consulted by meat the library of 


hie 
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= the University cf Sri Lanka Peradenya campus. 
_ Legislative Enactments of Ceylon. Revised edition, 1956, Vol. HI. 


J E pria, Education in- Ceylon before and after Independence 


= H: Be Cee 


ie P. s Menon tefcre the Royal Commission E camera) 
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1924 to 1948—Labour Commissioner’s Report for 1949, p. F. 83. 
Also Ceylon Administration Reports for 1927, 1928, 1930, 1932, 1933, 
1944. Also Agent’s Report for 1934-43. According to the report of the 
Controller of Labour for 1925, out of 74, 316 children of school-going 
age, 23,083 (17,498 boys, 5,585 girls) attended schools, the number of 
schools being 265. 

1949, 1950—Ceylon Administration Report for 1950, p. F91. 

1951—Ihid., 1951, p. F39. 

1952, 1953—Report of the Labour Commissioner, 1952, 1953. 

1954, 1955—Ceylon Administration Report, 1954, 1955. 

1956—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon for 1961, p. 133, Report of the 
Labour Commissioner for 1956 furnishes the following figures for 1956: 


No. of registered schools 893 
No. of unregistered schools 35 
No. of pupils attending schools 67,667 
No. of children of school-going age 1 13,064 


1957—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon for 1961, pp. 133, 137, op. 
cit. Labour Commissioner’s Report. for 1957 gives the following figures 
for 1957: 


No of registered schools. 895 
No. of unregistered schools 37 
No. of pupils attending schools 77,358 
No. of children of school-going age | 35,644 


1958—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon for 1961, op. cit. According to. 
the report of the Commissioner of Labour for 1958, the a for Ser 


1958 were as follows : 


No. of rezistered schools a SaaS 
No. of unregistered schools 33 
No. of pupils attending schools 65,546 
No. of children of school-going age 1,13 247 


1959—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 1961. 
1960—I!bid., 1960. Labour Commissioner’s Report for 1960-61 shows 


the following figures : 
No. of registered schools at the-end of 1960 873 


No. of unregistered schools — | 7 ee 3 

No. of children of school-going age 1 13,803 - ae 

No. of pupils who attended schools 72,684. <= 
1961—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon, 1961-65, p. 313. Also Labour as. 

i: Commissioner's Report for 196I-62. = : 


- 1962—Statistical Abstract of Ceylon for 1961-65, op. cle. Also Labour a 


~ Commissioner’s Report for 1962-63. 
ae an Abstract for 1261-63: 
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Report of the Controller of Labour for 1925. 
Agent’s Report for [93], Paras, 5-6 p. 28. 


Vide Agent’s Report for 1943. 


Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour for 1925. 
Ceylon Sessional Paper XXIV, 1943. 
As the Kannangara report is silent on estate education, its detailed 


discussion in the chapter has not been considered advisable by me. 


Hansard—State Council of Ceylon, Vol. for 1945, Jan.-june, Col. 2855. 
Debate, l. 6. 1945. 


Hansard—House of Representatives, Ceylon. Vol. 19 of 1954-55. Date of 
beate, 16. 8. 1954. Col. 1766, 

Vide Jayasuriya, ep. cit., p. I7. 

Hansard—House of Representatives, Ce) lon, Vol., dated 4. 5. 1965, 
col. 1205. 

Jayasuriya, op, cit., p. 132. 

Statistical Abstract of Ceylon for 196l, op. cit., p. 132, and for 1963, 
p. li9, for 1964, p 307. A'so vide pp. 187-189 above. 


Hansard—State Council, Ceylon, 1942, Part Il, July-December. Speech 
of B. A. Aluwihare cf Matale on 28. 8. 42, pp. 1964-1965. 
Ibid., p. 1973. 


Ibid, 


. Ibid., p. 1965. 


Ibid, 


Hansard Parl. debates, Vol, 41. House of Representatives session, 


- Ceylon, 1960-61. 


Vide Ceylon Daily News, 7, 9, 78, Also The Statesman (Calcutta edition), 
7. 8. 78. and 2l. 9 78 (Article by S. Sahay—The Sri Lanka Constitution) ; 
Himmat (a Bombay Weekly), I. 9. 78—A new Constitution for Sri Lanka, 
an article by. Mohan Bhagwandas (in Colombo). 


Ceylon Sessional Paper III—I9€0. Report cf the Sonne on non- 
schoo “going children, Para. 6. 


on Parl. ‘Debates—-House of Representatives, Vol. 46. No. 23, 
? 4575. Vide also Ceylon Sessional Paper Ill, 1960, Table III, p. 5 for 
s figures 1,32,£00 and 2,84,000. 


eylon Administration Reports, 1958, p. Algo, 









7 Cey a i Statistical Abstract, 1964, p. 254. > P 
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CHAPTER VI 


INDO-SRI LANKA RELATIONS—CITIZENSHIP 
I - QUESTION, STATELESSNESS, REPATRIATION, 
Bs REHABILITATION, SETTLEMENT OF 1974 


‘To some observers outside India it must seem strange that 
India and Ceylon should ever quarrel on any issue. The two 
countries are so closely linked geographically, historically and 
culturally that they are sometimes regarded by people who 
“have never visited either of them as being identical. It often 
_ happens even ` today that Ceylonese travelling abroad are 
“assumed to be Indians. It is not always easy to explain that 
Ceylon i is, in many respects, as different from India as England 
-is from the European continent.’ 

E =- The close links—geographical propinquity, historical teas 
E dition and cultural affinity—between the two neighbouring 
_ countries of India and Sri Lanka, as indicated above by Sir 
2 John Kotelawala‘, should have normally operated against the - 
development of any issue or problem subversive of normal 
_ relations between them. The so-called Indo-Sri Lanka problem, 
` which, however, cropped up in’ course of time, originated from — 

"ae the claim laid to. Ceylonese citizenship by the Tamil-speaking 
a ae ee who, as discussed in the first chapter of this ` 
Pa > e mported into Sri Lanka for work; initially on the 
T | s and subsequently on the tea and rubber planta- 
e British planters. Thousands of such labourers made 

gan ‘home in course of time, paying only short 
ancestral home-land off and on and ‘Teturning 
resume their’ ‘oh eet ways of Rar e. 








The Government of India was inclined to consider them all 
as the nationals of Sri Lanka. But the Ceylonese Government 
_ declined to admit the estate labourers in their entirety to the © 
_Ceylonese citizenship, an attitude which was markedly in © 
evidence especially after Sri Lanka had achieved her inde- 
pendence in 1948. This divergent attitude of the two Govèrn- 
ments towards the political status of the estate labourers, 
thus ‘caught in the vice of differing opinions’, created State- j 
less persons and gave rise to the so-called Indo-Sri Lanka ~ 
problem. z 
The Imperial Conference, held in London in 1921, aeei 
the resolution, proposed by India, that the Indians, who d 
were lawfully domiciled in the Dominions, 4 
should not be discriminated against polite | 
cally or otherwise on the ground of ther 
Indian origin or descent. The relevant portion of the resolution 
runs as follows: . a | 
‘The Imperial Conference, while reaffirming the resolu- x3 
tion of the Imperial War Conference of 1918 that each com- k = 
munity of the British Commonwealth should enjoy complete | 
control of the composition of its own population by means of 4 
restriction on immigration from any other communities, e 
recognizes that there is incongruity between the position of ; Ea 
* India as an equal member of the British Empire and the exis- ~ = a 
tence of disabilities upon the British Indians lawfully domici ` 
led in some other parts of the Empire. The Imperial Confe- ee 
rence, accordingly, is of the opinion that, in the interests of 4 
the solidarity of the British Commonwealth, it is desirable that 
the rights of such Indians to citizenship should be recogni- 
zed...” Of all the members of the Commonwealth, South _ x 
>. Africa alone declined to accept the resolution. Sri Lanka as — i 
„a British colony in 1921 recognized the validity of the resolu--__ 
| tion and was agreeable to grafit Ceylonese citizenship rights - = if 
to her immigrant population. But the property qualifications? E 
h w nich the Government of the country prescribed for the. exel -` pe 
ise e of franchise were fixed too high for the estate labourers < os È 
to satisfy. The electors, for instanc ig 


ió The Imperial Con- — 
ference of 1921 














Early franchise 










er a required to possess such property qua jali ; 
-tions as (a) a clear annual income 7 


thas’ of immovable property, _ A 
Sea rights of "their paves to th 


= Rupees 1,500, after allowing for any mortgage debts thereon 
_ - or (c) the occupation, as owner or tenant, for six months prior 
to the preparation ‘of the electoral register, of a house, ware- 
house, shop etc. of the annual value of Rupees 400, if situated 
within the limits of a Municipality, Local Board, Sanitary 
Board or Urban District Council, or of Rupees 200, if situated 
c elsewhere. >; 
oS » The prescription of such high property qualifications for } 
(> the exercise of franchise had the inevitable effect of leaving 
the bulk of the Indian immigrant population disqualified from 
exercising political rights. Only the estate Kanganies and 
at Indian traders, who could meet the prescribed property quali- 
"> fications, were considered eligible for vote. But, though depri+ 
‘ved of franchise, the estate labourers were recognized as 
ordinary ‘citizens’—a word loosely employed here—and could, 
along with the other categories of Indian immigrant popula- 
- , tion, enjoy all the ordinary legal rights, normally enjoyed by 
ey other British subjects, and ‘some special legal privileges as 
> well.* | 
ogee In its report published in July 1928, the Royal Commission 
ee -on Constitutional Reform, appointed under the chairmanship of 
_.- Lord Donoughmore,’ dropped the literacy test (that is, ability 
= tovread and write English, Sinhalese or Tamil) and property 
r3 s. : Donoughmore qualification, as previously imposed, and 
== -Commissionand recommended the extension of franchise +o 
. its recommen- the females of not less than 30 years of age. 


$ a > dations _ The Commission also recommended univer- 
Sal adult franchise 
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pired against their acquiring the eligibility for franchise. 
Fully awake to such handicaps of the labourers and convinced 
of the unreasonableness of denying ‘to these humble people — 
_the political status of their more fortunate fellows’, Donough- 
more finally dropped the literacy and property See for exer- 
cising the rights of franchise. 


When the Donoughmore Commission Report was being 
- debated upon in the Ceylon Legislative Council in 1929, its 
` recommendations for five years’ continuous residence and the 
dropping of the literacy and property qualifications in respect 
of the Indian immigrant population were subjected to severe ` 
criticism on the ground that such recommendations, if imple-= © . 
mented, would virtually enfranchise the entire Indian estate 
population on the Island and the Indian voters would then 
inevitably swamp the Sinhalese ones in the Kandyan areas. 
Finally, the Legislative Council modified the Donoughmor2 ! 
Commission’s recommendations relating to the franchise of ~ 
the Indian immigrants by imposing the conditions that both ` 
for males and females the minimum age qualification for fran- 
chise should be 21 and that every voter should be able to read , 
and write English, Sinhalese or Tamil. The Legislative Coun- i | 
cil thus superimposed the condition of literacy on that of resi- = “= 
dence. That is to say, no Indian immigrant was to be eligible. eS a 
“ for franchise unless, in addition to his or her five years’ con=* ~~) 
tinuous residence on the Island, he or she was able to read and $ 
| 


i 


wr ite English, Sinhalese or Tamil. © : 3 =8 4 


The Sinhalese people still could not rule out the possibi- 
lity that in a general election in the near future they might 
be outvoted by the estate labourers in the Kandyan areas 

where the majority of them resided. They accordingly deman- 
+ ded that besides the test of past residence, as recommended | |— 
by the Donoughmore Commission, the 
oe ‘Proposals ofSir immigrants should be required to give an 3 é 
"Herbert Stanley, indication of their pate y intenti 
oe ior of Sri 
Bn ape _ permanent part of the Island’s Ca, pen a 
l The. Sinhalese demand was, in other wards, :~— 














towards an. insistence on domicile as a con 
se. The then Governor, Sir Herbert Stanley, a 





residence, domicile (either of origin or of choice) was now 
made the standard test for franchise. ` For the undomiciled 
persons to enjoy franchise rights Sir Herbert proposed two 
alternative requirements'—either literacy and property quali- 
fications or a certificate of permanent settlement to be granted 
to the applicant by a duly appointed officer who would certify 
(i) the undomiciled person’s five-year residence on the Island, 
(ii) a declaration of his permanent settlement or of his inten- 
tion to settle permanently on the Island, and (iii) his renun- 
ciation of any claim to special protection by any Government 
other than that of Sri Lanka or to special statutary rights or 
privileges not enjoyed’ by other residents. The above condi- 

' tions for the citizenship rights circumscribed, in effect, the 
franchise of the Indian residents and were resented both by 
the Indian community in Sri Lanka and by the Government 
of India. 

The Ceylonese Government’s decision, based on Stanley’s 
proposals, on the question of Indian franchise was announced 
on 14 June 1930. The announcement was followed by the 

_ publication of an Order-in-Council requiring the registration 
of Indian voters. Most of the Indians registered themselves 
for franchise on the strength of domicile instead of by taking 

out the certificate of permanent settlement, not without 
'. a` valid feasons. In the first place, the process of making appli- 
~ > Cations for registration on the strength of domicile was much 
less cumbrous than the procedure laid down for obtaining the 
Ss, r is 
certificate of permanent settlement. Secondly, the Indians 

= who registered themselves on the- strength of domicile did 
not stand to lose any of the special privileges enjoyed by 

~ them on the Island or to be deprived of the special protection 
<A by the Government of India. Such special privileges, it was 
oe apprehended by them, they might lose if they sought regis- 








ae t certificates of permanent settlement. 
ala eluctance of the Indians in Sri Lanka to obtain 
Br ‘permanent settlement for the purpose of regis- 


snerally attributed to their disinclination to give 
lat privileges or to renounce their claim to the 
Tn of India’s Special protection, in the absence of 
f full-fledged citizenship status in Sri Lanka. Thirdly, 
red certificate of permanent settlemen’ ; ed to 

| status. ‘The 
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nission of their undomiciled | 





Indian official view was not different : ‘The certificate of per- 
manent settlement was devised for the use of those ostensibly 
without domicile in the Island, and the leaders of Indians in 
Ceylon fear that the possession of a certificate of permanent 
settlement might lead to the PEE LuOn that the holder is 
an undomiciled person.’ 

The registration of a large number of Indians on the- 
strength cf domicile proved so alarming to the Sinhalese that 
attempts were made by a section of them to dissuade the 
Indians from obtaining registration by virtue of domicile. As 
recorded by the Agent to the Government of India in Sri Lanka 
in his Half-Yearly Report for the period from July to Decem- 
ber 1930, ‘letters began to appear in the Press, and pamphlets —- a 
began to be distributed in thousands, painting in vivid colours 
the pathetic picture of the Indian labourer who, havmg 
gained the vote on the strength of domicile, ceased to be an 


Pa a 


Indian and thus lost all his cherished rights and privileges | E 
including his right to the minimum wage and free medical ~ | 
aid and even his freedom to return to India? The Agent T 
had to exert himself to dispel from the Indian mind the. 7 


unfounded apprehensions spread through such letters and pam- 
phlets. He had, however, the disappointing information that 
the leading members of the Indian community in Sri Lanka ~ 4 
generally took little interest in the registration of the ordinary, 
members of the community for acquiring the right of fran-* 
chise. One Indian Association had even gone the length: ‘of tee 
allying itself with the Ceylonese in issuing pamphlets, and 
advising the Indian labourers to desist from registering - 
themselves as voters. The only Indian who made earnest at- 
tempts to get the labourers registered was one Mr. Peri E 
Sunderam, Barrister-at-law, who was a candidate for the cons-j 
y of Hatton." pe 
According to the Agents Report for eee period from ae 
IE nary to July 1931, the total number of Indians, registered E 
F for citizenship status, was  1,00,574, which represented above >" 
io 21 per cent of the existing total adult Indian population on ihe E 
ar nd! Most of them were registered on the strength of 
lomicile. the number of the registered nc To ae 
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domicile were to be accepted unless they were checked by a 
Registering Officer or by an Enumerator. Again, no one was 
to be registered ühless hé was “orally examined. The restric- 
tions, thus imposed, resulted in a fall in the number of 
persons registered. A chain reaction followed: The Indian 
community grumbled against the administrative efforts to 
reduce the strength of Indian voters. Meanwhile, the world eco- 
nomic depression of the 1930’s overtook the economy of Sri 
= Lanka. Unemployment problem took on a serious form in 
© consequence of which the Ceylonese Government had to thin 
of controlling the flow of workers from India. In March 1939, 
Sir John Kotelawala suggested that all daily-paid non-Ceylo- 
nese workers in Government departments should be repatri- 
- ated to the country of their birth, with gratuity and fare paid 
fo them, and that stringent regulations should be imposed to 
prevent them from returning to Sri Lanka for employment in 
future.” Sir John’s suggestion was obviously intended to 
solve the problem of unemployment in his country. In June 
1939, the Ministry of Communications and Works liquidated 
- as many as 2,517 (out of a total of 6,624) Indian daily-paid 
workers in Government departments. Deputed by the. 
_ Indian National Congress, Jawaharlal Nehru flew to Sri Lanka 
2 Mhe samé year to discuss with the -Ceylonese Government the 
. issue of the retirement oi the non-Ceylonese. daily-paid 
g , workers. Sir John justified the action initiated by him. Nehru’s 
ý » ‘visit, therefore, proved unavailing in reversing the Ceylonese 
` Governments policy towards the Indian immigrants. By the 
end of 1940, Sir John described the Indian Question as ‘a 
Í matter of life and death’ for the Ceylonese. “All we wanted”, ’ 
I he wrote, “was to have the same rights that other countries 
s) E e namely to decide who the citizens of our country 
should be. We had- the misfortune of seeing most of our 
A a -land Si aken over by foreign capitalists for the sake of making 
ey at our expense. Without our consent, they imported 
jourers.”"* Sir Baron Jayatillaka, the then leader 
e Council, was: ‘inclined to follow the policy of - 
_ towards the Indians in -Sri Lanka and was 
O to their repatriation. H. J. Huxham, Finance 
ihe Government of the country, was. like Sir 
our of | epe triation of the Indian workers employed 
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"Barda iih hat ot t Huxham, Sir John wrote: “While Huxham — 
seemed to be wearing Anthony Eden’s hat, Sir Baron was 

carrying Neville Chamberlain’s umbrella. The Board of — 
Ministers approved of my proposals. The Indians had to go. ARENE 


The Indo-Ceylon problem admitted of no easy solution. To 
explore the possibilities of disentangling its skein and to find 
out a satisfactory basis for formal negotiations on all issues 
of common interest requiring adjustment the leaders of the 
two governments met together at a conference at New Delhi, ~ 
the Indo-Ceylon Relations Exploratory Conference, as it 
| was called, which commenced on 4 Novem- 
_, Indo-Ceylon Rela- bar 1940 and ended on 12th. The represen- 
7 ROTA TOLY tatives of the Government of India were 
_ Conference, 1940. 

Neu Delhi were Girija Shankar Bajpai, Ramaswami 

Mudaliar, Alan Lloyd, G. S. Bozman, G. Ts 
Ratherford and Vittal Pai. Subimal Dutt acted as the Secretary. 
The Ceylonese delegation was composed of D. $, Senanayake, | — 
H. J. Huxham, G. C. S. Corea and S. W. R. D. Bandaranaike.! ° 

At the outset of the discussions, the Indian leader, 
Bajpai, stated that from the Indian point of view the most 
important question was the ‘present’ status of Indians -in* Sa. 
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cal rights were to be regulated. a oe 


The Ceylonese delegation explained, at some length, the « - 
economic condition then prevailing in Sri Lanka—increasing e 
| population, the rapidly growing unemployment, the fallin - 4 
standard of living and the extremely limited opportunities | 
for further employment. And yet the Ceylonese delegation i 
* was prepared ‘to recognize the claims to full rights and d 

privileges of citizenship of those Indians ‘who have n 
| “connection — with India and have a genuine and abiding’ aa 
; interest in Ceylon.’ The Ceylonese delegation offered the >; 
: following proposals, for determining the status of the ere +a 
dian origin, resident.in Sri Lanka: (a) The person: 2 

1 escent possessing a Ceylonese eS cs : 








(b) Other persons of Indian descent, ‘now’ resident in Sri 
Lanka, would be entitled to the rights and privileges, nor- 
mally accorded to British subjects. Those within this class, 
who would possess a Ceylon domicile of choice (inclusive of 
5 years’ residence), would, as ‘now’, be entitled to the State 
Council franchise but not to the privileges reserved for the 
Ceylonese under certain enactments and regulations such as 
the grant of Crown land under the Land Development 
__ Ordinance, rights under the Fisheries Ordinance and the right 
» ~~ to apply for posts under the Ceylonese Government. (c) The 
persons of Indian descent would be entitled, on application, 
to certificates of residence. Such a certificate would entitle its 
holder to reside, and earn his living, in Sri Lanka, subject to 
such conditions as set forth in the certificate. 

Briefly stated, the proposals of the Ceylonese Government 
‘were that the persons of Indian descent, possessed of the 
Ceylonese domicile of origin, would be granted Ceylonese 
citizenship and that other persons of Indian origin would be - 
granted the rights and privileges normally accorded to Britisn 
subjects. Among these other persons, those, who would be 
possessed of the Ceylonese domicile of choice, would be 
-entitled to certain additional rights and privileges. The 

` “Ceylonese Government, it would appear, was inclined towards 
restricting the number of persons of Indian origin to whom 
-full rights of Ceylonese citizenship could be extended. 
> The Indian representatives offered the following counter- 
proposals : (a) Full citizenship rights should be conferred not ` 
_enly on the persons of Indian descent possessing the Ceylonese 
domicile of origin but also on all persons of Indian origin who 
could furnish proofs of 5 years’ residence in Sri Lanka and 
of their permanent interest therein. Both the tests were to be 
a een by some set of easily ascertainable facts. A married 
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ie. persen living on the Island with his wife and children should, 
ak „for instance, be regarded as satisfying the test of permanent 
Eas Hee tin the country. ‘What we are anxious to ensure’, con- 
o tem ed the Indian delegation, tis that such tests should þe 









=) which is s the case at present.’ (b) It would, however, 
d 4 at such persons of Indian origin as would be 


TE abroad. 


~ ı manent interest therein could not claim the right to any 
appointment under the Ceylonese Government or under any 
quasi-Government body of the country. But those already 
serving under the Government or under any quasi-Govern- 
ment body should be entitled to continue in such service 
without discrimination. Those who were the descendants of 
the persons of Indian origin resident in Sri Lanka and were 
themselves normally residing therein should also be consi- 
dered eligible for such appointments without discrimination. — | 
(c) With regard to the grant of Crown land under the Land ` 
Development Ordinance, the policy of the Ceylonese Govern- 
ment in regard to the lands already declared as reserved for. 
the Ceylonese need not be disturbed but the persons of 
Indian origin with 5 years’ residence in Sri Lanka and having 
permanent interest therein should be placed on a footing of 
equality with the Ceylonese as regards rights to all other 4 
Crown lands. (d) The persons of Indian origin, residing in Sri; ` 
Lanka without qualifying for citizenship, should be entitled » 
to engage in any lawful vocation or calling, without discrimi- 
nation. (e) The persons of Indian origin, who, though resident 
in Sri Lanka, had not completed 5 years’ residence on the 4 
date specified, should be granted a domicile of eed fee. 
_ full-citizenship rights. ; 
The Indian representatives based their counte pron AE X 
on the following principle: ‘...Indians, who have been resident ~ 
for an agreed period of years in a particular territory under 1 
the British Government, acquire equality with the indige- 
nous inhabitants of the territory, acquire equality of rights 
over the whole field of rights. ee is the principle we have 
all along continued to insist upon.’ The Indian delegation, it 
would thus appear, viewed the citizenship question of they 
“persons of Indian origin in Sri Lanka in the context of the 
2 citizenship question of all person een Indian origin, settled.: a 
“= | 














Ex _ The Ceylonese delegates souk Ride accept the me of. “a 
Hee nanent interest in Ceylon’, suggested by the Indian S 
: Né as adequate for the purpose of granting - ee 3 
Ceylonese citizenship status to the Indian immigrants. 1 The. | = ee 
on of the Ceylonese delegation was that n 16h: IEA 

particular person of Indian origin had ‘a p erma 
oi could Loo po estioning ~ 
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each such individual carefully and by considering the special 
circumstances of his case. In the opinion of the Ceylonese 
delegation, ‘the Indian proposals, apparently in the interest of 
simplicity, were intended to replace this procedure by an arti- 
ficial rule which might have iittle relation to actual facts.’ The 
Ceylonese delegation also held: ‘The presumption suggested 
for married persons shows the unreality of the proposal. 
While it would not be unfair to presume that a person who 
..» leaves his family in India means to return to India, it would 
Ba. seem illogical to say that, because an Indian lives in Ceylon 
= with his wife and children, it is not his intention to go back 
to India. In fact, in the great majority of instances the con- 
trary is the case. In this question of permanent interest, 
simplification can be achieved only at the expense of accuracy.’ 
_ Ceylonese delegates could not also accept the Indian proposal 
that full rights of citizenship be conferred on the persons 
of Indian origin possessing merely the domicile of choice. The 
acceptance of this proposal, they contended, would mean, in 
effect, the obligation on the part of the Cylonese Government 
to absorb about a million Indians together with their descen- 
dants. The Ceylonese Government was rather serious about 
_ enforcing the scheme of voluntary repatriation of the- people 
-+ of. Indian origin so as to create wider employment opportuni- 
= ties for the men of the soil. _ g 
=- Senanayake and Bandaranaike held different views on 
g how the problem of citizenship of the immigrant population 
could be settled. Senanayake favoured the idea of retaining 
all the immigrant labourers without, however, conferring 
„citizenship on all of them. “We have feelings of the utmost 
„ friendliness, ” he said, “towards the Indian people. If we can 
mbrace the whole Indian population in our Island, we would 
e to do it. That is the sort of feeling we have towards * 
A e But our Island i is a small one; it can hold only a small ` 
| population and it is necessary that we should try and see 
fe aes what - at population should be and how it should be made 
ieee UP, A is. ‘unemployment and the people of the country 
going certain difficulties...just now there are about 
Indiar S in Ceylon—about 9,00,000...It is not for us to 
hack } | number” as Ceylonese. m7 Bandaranaike could 
sites gr policy ` “of retaining the entire body of Indian 
> ~ fabotrer: out granting Aa rights to a pi them. . 
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He rather favoured the policy of ‘absorbable maximum or 
optimum’’® or the policy of retaining some with citizenship 
conferred on them and repatriating the rest. | 
The Exploratory Conference of 1940 at Delhi could thus 
offer no solution to the problem of citizenship status of the 
Indian immigrants in Sri Lanka. It came to naught except for 
a frank appraisal of the issues involved. i 


A few months later, the discussion, which terminated 
unsuccessiully in November 1940 in Delhi, was resumed in- 
September 1941 at a conference in Colombo where an agree- 
ment was reached between the Indian representatives 
led by Girija Sankar Bajpai and the Ceylonese representatives 
whose leader was D: S. Senanayake."” In the course of the 
resumed dialogue between the delegates of the Governments 
of the two countries an agreement was reached inter alia on A 
the citizenship status and franchise question of the Indian | 4 
immigrants. As regards the ciitzenship status, it was agreed -0 
that in future there should be no difference in treatment 
between the Indians, possessed of the Ceylonese domicile of ~~ 
origin or choice or of a certificate of permanent Settlemen:, 
and other members of the permanent population of Sri . 
Lanka: Indians other than those possessing a domicile of . as 
origin (a) should not, however, claim the right to appointment ~ 
under the Government of Sri Lanka or under any quasi — 
Government body, provided, however, that the Indians 
already employed under the Government or under a quasi- 
Government body would be entitled to continue in such 
service without discrimination, and (b) should not also lay 
claim to the benefits of Land Development Ordinance. 


On the question of franchise, the representatives at the” | d 


_ Colombo Conference agreed to classify the Indians into two 
«categories: (a) Those who entered Sri Lanka for the first time 
after the enforcement of the Immigration Ordinance of 1941 as 
| and (b) those resident on the Island from before the Sei 
of the Ordinance. In the case of the Indian immigrants < of 
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the ft rst category, they would be entitled to be registered 
franchise on their - satisfying the - existing literae : 
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court’. As regards the second category of the Indian immi- 
grants, registration for franchise required the satisfaction of 
the following conditions: (1) An Indian immigrant should 
_be born in Sri Lanka, his parent or parents being also born 
© there. This birth in Sri Lanka would be sufficient proof of the 
immigrant’s possessing a domicile of origin for the purpose 
of registration for franchise. His birth outside Sri Lanka 
during the temporary absence of the mother would be deemed 
eas birth on the Island. (2) An Indian immigrant willing to be 
Be “registered for franchise on the strength of his possessing a 
_. domicile of choice would be obliged to produce before the 
Registering Officer the proof that he satisfied the court that 
after 5 years’ residence in Sri Lanka he acquired a domicile 
of choice therein, according to the rules of English law regard- 
ing the acquisition of a domicile of choice. The Colombo 
>. agreement of 1941 also laid down the following conditions on 
-~ which a certificate of permanent settlement was to be 
granted: (a) A declaration of the intention of the applicant 
to remain in Sri Lanka indefinitely ; (b) proof of the means 
of livelihood; (ce) proof that the wife and the unmarried 
children, if any, of a married applicant ordinarily resided 
with him ; (d) the prescribed period of residence in Sri Lanka 
prior to application to be 7 years for married persons and 10 
years for others, provided that such period of residence was 
completed within 4 years of the date of the agreement; (e) 
continuous absence of an immigrant for more than one year 
prior to application to constitute a break in any qualifying 
period of residence, and similar absence after registration as a 
voter, to involve the removal of his name from the register. 
L. . At the end of the Bajpai-Senanayake dialogue, the leaders 
in submitted ‘to their respective Governments a joint Tenor 
bodying the ‘agreed conclusions’ reached by them. To the 
i 2! Government of India such ‘agreed conclusions’ proved ‘dis-" 
‘appointing’ and, therefore, unacceptable. The main criticisms 
_ of the Indian Government against the ‘agreed conclusions’ 
| Ta were as: follows : (a) The delegates agreed that the domicile 
fee of choice” ‘was to be established ‘to the satisfaction of court’. 
S But, spite of their possessing the domicile of choice, . the 
PRE vast yrit: i of the labourers would not be able to prove it 
i er 1 of court’. (b) The e epin of a conti- 
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the. case might be, in place of the previously admitted 5 years’ 
residence, for eligibility to a certificate of permanent settle- — 
ment was prejudicial to the interests of the Indians seeking 
citizenship status. Moreover, the proviso that the period of 
residence of 7 or 10 years should be completed within 4 years 
of the date of the agreement would have the effect that a 
married Indian with less than 3 years’ residence and an un- 
married Indian with less than 6 years’ residence in Sri Lanka 
before the agreement would not qualify for franchise, unless ~ | 
they came under the purview of literacy test or of property 
qualification or unless they established their domicile of 
choice in a court after completing their 5 years’ residence on 
the Island. The Government of India found no justification 

_ for the tightening of the existing franchise law. 

The Government of India could not, therefore, ratify ‘the 
agreed conclusions’ of September 1941. The Indian dele- i 
gates? were not plenipotentiaries. They were merely ` 
charged with exploring the possibilities of an agreement on 
the franchise and citizenship questions. Their ‘agreed con- 
clusions’ could not, therefore, be approved by the Central 
Legislative Assembly in India. So, the stalemate continued. 

With the appointment of the Soulbury Commission in 1944 — 
to discuss proposals for constitutional reforms in Sri Lanka - 
the citizenship question of the Indians- 
therein once more came to the forefront 


| 
| 
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Soul] bury 
Commission, of the country’s politics. The Soulbury = 
1944-45 Commission was well aware of the 


Ceylonese people’s anxieties arising out 
of the likelihood of large-scale enfranchisement of the 
Indian immigrants, and, despite strong representations @ = 
from the Ceylon Tamil and Indian Tamil organisations, _ a 
‘decided that the Indian Question was an internal matter 
‘to be disposed of by the future legislature.” The Commission, 8 
therefore, left the existing basis of franchise in Sri. Lanka 
3 - undisturbed. Tt observed : ‘We are satisfied from our perusal | 
of the contemporary despatches and debates and from evidences "4 

Š furnished to us that, if the qualification of these Indian a 
m aigrants for the franchise had ae soy on sae W 
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Logically, therefore, the Soulbury Commission could not 
concede that the Indian community in Sri Lanka be enfran- 
chised and placed on a footing of political equality with the 
rest of the population therein. Neither could the Commission 
endorse the Indian claim that the Indians resident in Sri Lanka 
for the prescribed number of years and making a declaration 
of permanent settlement therein be given full citizenship right 
and assimilated to the body politic of Sri Lanka and that 


_ provisions to this effect be made in the consitution of the 


country.” The Indians also solicited ‘balanced representation’ 
or the distribution of seats in the proposed House of Repre- 
sentatives between the majority group or the Sinhalese, on the 
one hand, and the minorities including the Indians, on the 
other, on the basis of 50 per cent each. The Soulbury Commi- 
ssion could not grant the Indian request for ‘balanced repre- 
sentation’ on the ground that such a request purported to 
impose communal representation which was viewed by it as 
undesirable» The further Indian demand for the statutory 
provision that not more than half the members of the pro- 
posed cabinet be chosen from any one community was also 
rejected by the Sinhalese political elites, and was not con- 
ceded by the Commission either. The stalemate continued. 
‘The report submitted by the Soulbury Commission (1944- 
45) supplied the basis of a new Constitution of Sri Lanka, the 
Soulbury Constitution, which -came into force in May 1946. 
Under it, Sri Lanka was granted ‘full responsible government 
in all matters of internal civil administration.’ Clearly, the 
country’s independence was in the offing. India became a 
Dominion in August 1947 while Sri Lanka attained her 
Dominion Status in February 1948. In December 1947, the 


i Ceylonese Prime Minister, D. S. Senanayake, met Jawaharlal 
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Nehru in New Delhi to thrash out the old’ 
i problem of the . citizenship status of the 


between Nehru Indians, resident in Sri Lanka.“ The 
cand Senanayake 


in ao 1947 discussion between the two Prime Ministers 
commenced on the morning of 28 ee 









vh cae the Indians, acct in Sri Lanka, should pe 
idered eligible for. thé Ceylonese citizenship and (b) how 
þe admitted to such citizenship. In opening r 
Nehru said that, so far as India was concerned, 





all Indians in Sri Lanka wished to retain Indian nationality, 
they were welcome to do so. But a number of Indians, long 
resident in Sri Lanka, had made that country their home ani 
were, therefore, desirous of becoming the citizens of Sri Lanka. 
india was anxious that such Indians be given the opportunity 
to acquire the Ceylonese citizenship. Nehru also made it clear 
at the outset that an Indian admitted to the citizenship of 
Sri Lanka would cease to be an Indian national. Appreciating 
the pesition thus outlined by Nehru, Senanayake observed 


that ‘while Ceylon would certainly find it difficult to absoro ~ 


in her economy the large number of Indians, resident in 
Ceylon, it was his desire to abscrb all those who had made 
Ceylon their home. Persons who really did not intend to make 
their permanent home in Ceylon should, however, be pre- 
vented from acquiring the status of Ceylon citizenship.” In 


RETEN 


Senanayake’s view, a mere declaration of intention by an ~ 


applicant for acquiring the citizenship of Sri Lanka would not 
be sufficient, for, in that case, it would give handle to 
politicians to induce even the unwilling persons to make 
such a declaration. He was, therefore, of the opimion that 
applications for citizenship should be dealt with by a cours 
of law in order that ‘the proceedings might be invested with 
solemnity’ and ‘the declaration of intention might not be 


made without a real desire for citizenship.’ Nehru could not 


favour the complicated procedure of applying through a court 
of law on the ground that such a procedure would deny 
citizenship, in practice, to many of the poor and illiterate 
people of Indian origin in spite of their possessing necessary 
qualifications for citizenship. He, therefore, pleaded for a 
simple and inexpensive procedure, namely five years’ resi- 


: which he would consider adequate for citizenship. Senanayake 
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d and committed to paper his proposals regarding the 
i cations for citizenship on 29 December.” Senanayake Soa 









married persons and a period of 10 years’ continuous residence 
for unmarried persons preceding 31 December 1941, such 
periods of residence being completed prior to 31 December 
1945; absence exceeding cne year constituting a break 
of continuous residence. (b) Adequate means of livelihood. 
(c) Family residence: If the applicant were married, his wife 
and minor children, if any, should ‘have ordinarily resided 
with him. (d) Compliance with the laws and customs of the 
country: The applicant should be in a position to comply 
with the laws and customs of the country. (e) Procedure for 
§ the grant of Ceylonese citizenship: The preceding conditions 
should be established in a court of law. (f) Forfeiture f 
Indian citizenship: On the grant of Ceylonese citizenship, the 
applicant should forfeit all claims to Indian citizenship. 

On Senanayake’s written proposals Nehru offered the 
following comments seriatim : 

(a) Period of residence: Nehru held, it was unusual 
that, while agreement was being reached at the end of 
1947, the qualifying period of residence was to be linked to 
1941 and 1945. He suggested that the period of residence 
for both bachelors and married persons should be 7 years 

~ preceding 1 January 1948 and that absence from Sri 
Lanka not exceeding 1 year at any one time should not cons- 
titute a break of continuous residence. (b) Adequate means 
of livelihood: Nehru remarked that this was ‘a very wide - 
phrase’. He could understand it if it were proposed to exclude 
destitutes from citizenship. He, however, hoped that it was 
not the intention of the Ceylonese Government to exclude 
from citizenship the persons who were temporarily unemployed 
» owing to a depression in some industry or to other causes. He 
therefore, suggested that the phrase ‘adequate means of 
“tivelihood’ should be avoided and that, while vagrants and 
-_destitutes should. be ineligible for citizenship, no person, who. 
Feast aS employed or temporarily unemployed but employable, 
-should t -þe precluded from citizenship. (c) Family residence : 
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gatic | from the general law and would apply only to the 
s belo: oe to a hates group which was subjected 





citizenship might be signed by a court to which the Commis- =a 
as ‘sioner might submit his recommendation. If the Commissioner = 


to such customary law. He could not understand, for example, 
how an Indian Hindu, who became a citizen of Sri Lanka, 
could become subject to a customary law appropriate to a 
group to which he did not belong. He observed that the 
customary law of the Jaffna Tamils might be different from 
that of the Sinhalese in the matter of inheritance. The Prime ~ 
Minister of Sri Lanka sought to justify his stand by citing the Bi 
example of a Hindu with two wives. In Sri Lanka, he said, a 
Hindu could not legally marry a second wife while the first one = | 
was alive. An Indian Hindu with two wives would not, there- ` ; 
fore, be in a position to comply with the laws of Sri Lanka and _ 
would, accordingly, be disqualified from the country’s citi- Se, 
zenship, Nehru ovserved that his view was that every citizen | 
should be required to comply with the general law of the 
country applicable to all persons but that it was unreasonable 

to expect that the persons of Indian origin should be debarred ~ 
from following their own customs and be'subjected to the à 
„customary laws of other groups. Nehru, however, did not 
insist that the persons of Indian origin be allowed to have more 
than one wife. He considered that it should be enough to 
state that the applicant should comply with the laws of Sri 
Lanka on becoming a citizen of the country. (e) Procedure. 
The Prime Minister of Sri Lanka favoured the procedure 
that applications for citizenship should be received and dealt 
with by courts of law. Nehru proposed that it would pe 
sufficient if a Commissioner, duly authorized by the Govern- 
ment of Sri Lanka, satisfied himself regarding the validity of 
an applicant’s claim to citizenship and granted him natura- — 
lization. The procedure envisaged by him was that th 
candidate should submit an application, setting out his. 
qualifications and supported by an affidavit, and give a declara- ` 
tion to make Sri Lanka his home. The application should oe 
accepted and the naturalization granted by the Commissioner. = 
5 If necessary, the actual order for the grant of Ceylonese ` fs 














EF wanted to verify the period of residence ete., declared. by the — 
applicant in his application, he could cause necessary enquiries 3 a 
to TE made a sy. ome the estate | of the laboi rer and by j 





position to grant the application, he should refer the matter 
to a civil court which should then ask the applicant to satisfy 
it on the points on which satisfaction was necessary. After 
all, the procedure should be simple. (f) Forfeiture of Indian 
citizenship or avoidance of double citizenship: It was agreed 
that no Indian who would be admitted to the citizenship of 
Sri Lanka would be allowed to retain Indian citizenship at 
the same time. Nehru promised to examine whether it would 
be necessary to take any legal steps in India to prevent the 
continuation of Indian citizenship by those who would be , 
admitted to the citizenship of Sri Lanka. 

Senanayake reexamined his original proposals in the 
light of Nehru’s criticisms and comments and wrote to him 9n 
16 March 1948, communicating the modification of his original 
standpoint to the extent indicated below : 

(a) Period of residence: Senanayake agreed to drop the 
reference to the year 1941 but regretted that it was not 
practicable to fix the limiting time to a date later than 53i 
December 1945. On the question of the difference in the quali- 
fying period of residence for married and unraarried persons, 
he could make no concession but retainest the differences és 
originally proposed by him. Absence exceeding one year at 
any one time would constitute a break in‘ the continuity of 
residence. (b) Adequate means of. livelihood: Senanayake 
appreciated Nehru’s argument that this requirement might 
not exclude from citizenship the persons who happend to he 
temporarily unemployed. On the other hand, it would be 
necessary to differentiate between those lacking adequate 
means of livelihood due to temporary unemployment and 

~u those who were really destitute vagrants or were, for some 

. reason, unemployed. In the circumstances, the implication sf 
h the requirement of the ‘means of livelihood’ was clarified 
"thus: ‘I think it would meet the case if a period of 2 years 
li from the date of legislation be allowed to Indians to apply 
* = for citizenship. — It is reasonable to presume that a person 
| Se temporarily unemployed will be able within this period to 
' satisfy the requirement regarding the means of livelihood.’ 
T ae ake, i in other words, insisted on the Possession of the 
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approved by Nehru, it remained unchanged. (d) Compliance 
with the laws and customs of the country: Senanayake 
admitted that the phrase ‘customs of the country’ was too 
vague and was liable to misleading interpretation. So, he 
modified his proposal and restated it thus: ‘One of the 
conditions should be that the applicant is not a party to any 


subsisting marriage which would have been invalid as being. 


. bigamous or (as being) within the prohibited degrees of 

kinship, if it had been contracted in Ceylon’. Senanayake’s 
modified _ proposal also required the applicant -tọ give a 
~ declaration that he understood that, once he was vested with 
Ceylonese citizenship, he would cease to enjoy the privileges 
of Indian citizenship, including the recourse to the protection 
of the Gcevernment of India. The applicant should also declare 
that he suffered from no disability to adopt the citizenship 3f 
Sri Lanka. (e) Procedure for the grant of Ceylonese citizen- 
ship: Senanayake agreed with Nehru that the procedure 
should be simple and inexpensive but was not agreeable 
to subject- the acqiiirement of his country’s citizenship to the 
mere formality... ofan application. Accordingly, he modified 
the procedure tiis: The application, supported by the 
applicant's affidavit and other documents, should be submitted 
toa Commissioner. appointed for the purpose of dealing with 
such applications... < “The Commissioner would thereafter refer 
the application to a local investigating officer for verification 
and report. The investigating officer would thereupon submit 


his report to the Commissioner after making necessary inves- ` 


tigation about the applicant. On consideration of the report, 
ihe Commissioner or his Deputy would give public notice in a 
prescribed manner that the application would be allowed 


unless any objection was received within one month of the date. 


of notice. If no objection was lodged with the Commissioner 
within the specified time, he would issue orders granting the 


~ application. If, however, any objection was ‘duly lodged wita E 
-the Commissioner, he would enquire into the objection per- 
: sonally or entrust the enquiry to his Deputy. At the close 3f oe 
= ee enquiry, the Commissioner would issue orders, allowing or 
| using ; the eorcotion The orders thus issued pe N ee 
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to Ceylonese citizenship, of their Indian citizenship. Sena- 
nayake’s original proposal, therefore, remained unchanged. 

i On receipt of the above proposals of Senanayake, Nehru 

prepared the following - aide-memoire?! and sent it to the 

T Government of Sri Lanka through the 

S o Indian High Commissioner on 24 April 

E ; 1948: (a) On the period of residence, 

Nehru stated as before that the Government 

of Sri Lanka should agree to prescribe a continuous residence 

_ of 7 years preceding 1 January 1948 uniformly for all persons 

_ of Indian origin, married or unmarried. An absence from the 

- country not exceeding 1 year at any one time should not cons- 

‘itute a break in the continuity of residence. He further stated : 

‘It was unnecessary to consider the question of marrige with 

reference to the period of residence. In the majority of cases, 

documentary evidence of marriage does not exist and it 

would be extremely difficult to produce any other kind of 

evidence. Any enquiry into marriage would add greatly to the 

difficulties of an applicant in establishing his claim to’Ceylon 

citizenship and should, therefore, be avoided.’ (b) On the 

means of livelihood, Nehru stated that the ‘means test? of 

any kind would lead to many difficulties in practice and would 

be regarded as discriminatory against poorer classes. There would 

also be difficulties in devising reasonable tests for different 

. classes of applicants like casual labourers, hawkers, petty 

_ traders ete. He, therefore, suggested to the Government of 

Sri Lanka that the application for citizenship should be made 

‘Within a period of 2 years from an appointed date and that no 

“4. Person, who was a destitute or a vagrant or was unemployable 

acne physical or mental disability, should be eligible for 

‘citizenship, provided, however, that persons, who had ceased 

having an employment owing to superannuation or industrial 

w eo but were not destitutes or vagrants, should not = 








Scot k the Sees of India. (d) As regards com- 

_ pliance with ae laws and customs of Sri Lanka, Nehru agreed 
that. it would ‘certainly’ be within the competence of the 
nese Government to regulate, in future, the marriage 

of the Prices 3o Indian origin admitted to Ceylonese 
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citizenship, by prohibiting bigamous marriage by fresn 
_ legislation, if necessary. But he considerd it to be unfair to 
held past marriages as a disqualification for citizenship on the 
ground that such marriages, if contracted in Sri Lanka, would 
nave been treated as bigamous or as falling within the pro- 
hibited degrees of kinship. Nehru also pointed out in his 
aide-memoire that polygamy as such was not prohibited in , 
Sri Lanka, as the Muslims there were governed by their own © 
Islamic laws in the matter of marriage. He, therefore, felt — 
that the disqualification on the ground of marriage should be 
omitted. (e) On the procedure for the grant of citizenship, — 
Nehru expressed satisfaction at the Ceylonese governments — 
acceptance of his suggestion that the applications should be ~ 
dealt with by a Commissioner rather than by a court of law. 
(£) Lastly, as regards the. avoidance of double citizenship, 
Nehru agreed that an Indian, once admitted to Ce a 
citizenship, would cease being an Indian citizen. 3 
The Government of Sri Lanka could ‘not finally endorse, 
Nehru’s suggestions embodied in his aide-memoire. In fact, — 
the Delhi talks of December .1947, followed by the aide- — 
memoire, on the acquisition of citizenship status by the 
persons of Indian origin were set at naught, when the pe 
Government of Sri Lanka sought to redefine the conditions of => 
Ceylonese citizenship in two subsequent enactments—Ceyl ia 
Citizenship Act, No. 18 of 1948 and the Indian and Pakistan 
Residents (Citizenship) Act, No. 3 of 1949.*° So... eee 
‘Ceylon Citizenship Act No. 18, which came into cherie a 
on 15 November 1948, laid down that a person would be. 
Bs entitled to the status of a citizen of Sri 
| L Ceylon Citizen- Lanka either by the right of descent or E % 




























at e oe virtue of registration. A person possessed 
f eas of such status would be called a ‘citizen of — 
ealon: The Act, in other words, created two types .¢ a F 

PS ~ eitizenship—citizenship by descent and citi: i gis 
tration. Some of the salient provisions” ‘rel ati 
descent were as follows: (i) A person, ‘born ir in Sri Lan cas 
e 15 November 1948, would: have the status of a citizen. 5 S 
is father was born in the country or (b)if his ae al 
andfather « and paternal great grandfather were box mi th 
n 4 (1) ]; (ii) a person, born outside Sri Lan nka 
above-meni ioned < date, would have the status of a 
















ee ‘i 
if (a) his father and paternal grandfather were born in the 
country or (b) if his paternal grandfather and paternal great 
grandfather were born therein [ Section 4 (2) ] ; (iii) a person, 
born in Sri Lanka on or after 15 November 1948, would have the 
status of a citizen if, at the time of his birth, his father was a 
eitizen of the country [Section 5(1)], whereas a person, born 
outside Sri Lanka on or after 15 November 1948, would have 
the status of a citizen if, within one year of the date of his 
birth or within such further period as the Minister might ‘for 
i good reason’ allow, his birth was registered either at the office 
l of the Consular Officer of Sri Lanka in the country of his birth 
e _ or at the office of the Minister in Sri Lanka [Section 5(2)] ; (iv) 
: ~ again, on the basis of an application of a person in the pres- 
- cribed manner, the Minister of Sri Lanka might, in his discere- 
tion, grant a certificate of citizenship by descent to such a 
person about whose status as a citizen by descent some doubt 
existed. The certificate thus issued would be the conclusive 
y "evidence of the person’s status as a Ceylonese citizen [Section 
a eA ; (v) ‘every person, first found in Ceylon as a newly born 
_ deserted infant of unknown and unascertainable parentage, 
< Shall, until the contrary is proved, be deemed to have the 
.* status of a citizen of Ceylon by descent’ [Section 7]. i 

; As regards citizenship by registration, it could be claimed 
under Section 11 by an applicant having the following quali- 

« Heations : (a) Of ‘full age and of sound mind’, the applicant 

~ should be a person whose mother was a ae of Sri Lanka 

SE, by descent or would have been a citizen by descent if she had 
©  be@n alive on 15 November 1948 ; (b) the applicant) if married, 
i; ts should be resident in Sri Lanka for T years and, if unmarried, 
~ for 10 years immediately preceding the date of application: 
pe - (c) the applicant should be a person whose father was a citizen 
om a by descent or whose father having been a 
ES. citizen of Sri Lanka by descent whether at or before the time 
; of hi had ceased to be a citizen of the country; and (d) 
ant was a person who was ordinarily resident in the 
. Under’s ‘ection 11A, citizenship by registration could 

_ be claimed by- an applicant. who was the spouse or widow of 


SN citizen of Sri Lanka by descent or registration or was a 
ido oe hose 
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Under Section 13, the request of an applicant for citizenship 
by registration to include the name of any minor child of his 
in the certificate of registration would be granted. Section 
14 specifies persons who would not be eligible for citizenship — 
by registration. Under Sections 16 and 17, a certificate of 
registration would be granted to every person registered as a 
citizen of Sri Lanka. The Act also gave the Minister the 
discretionary power of registering 25 persons each year for 
distinguished public service or for eminence in professional, 
commercial, industrial or agricultural life. Finally, the Act @ 
laid down the provisions rela to the loss of sue of s 


The scheme of citizenship either by descent or by regis- 5 N 
tration, as embodied in the Act of 1948, was obviously very ~ 





of citizenship only by virtue of a person’s birth in Sri Lanka. | 
Citizenship was, in effect, restricted to the persons haying — F A 
family connections with the country for at least two genera-. — 
tions. Most of the Indian immigrants found it very difficult - = 
to prove to the satisfaction of the authorities that their father _ 

was born in Sri Lanka, as required under Section 4(i)*(a) see 
the Act. Compliance with Section 4(i) (b) requiring proof of"; E 
birth in Sri Lanka of the applicant’s paternal grandfather. and $ | “3 
paternal great grandfather was even more difficult, as the ~ 
Registration of Births Ordinance came into force- only, after. oe E 
1895. It took some time more to complete arrangeffients for = 2 
registration. The citizenship provisions under the Act ofs1943 
were, in fact, unacceptable to the Indians in Sri Lanka. ia 4 a 
provisions were rigid, stringent and restrictive. 3 Commenting A 
on the Act, Pieter Keuneman, Ceylon Communist Party leader; ae 
said in the House of Representatives: ‘The production of birth -a 
certificate is not an easy matter. The Honourable. Parlia= © 
mentary Secretary always speaks about the fact that justic2.— 













trousers and wealth. Well, if you were ‘born in a certain — E 


class- of. persons are used to keeping éertificates. But thers ; z 
certificates available to” poorer people. Many of = 
them do not bother to keep certificates and, in E case 










if: older persons, there are no certificates available because it fe i 
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tion of births became compulsory. Luckily nobody has asked 
‘me to prove that I am a citizen of Ceylon, but I certainly 
could not do that by producing my father’s birth certificate 
because my late father was born before registration of births 
took place.”* Continuing further, Keuneman said that he was 
not sure whether the first Prime Minister of Independent 
Ceylon, D. S. Senanayake, father of the Leader of Opposition, 
Dudley Senanayake, had a birth certificate. ‘I do not know’, 

Keuneman commented in this connection, ‘whether the header 
_. of the Opposition would ever be able to prove that he is a 
— citizen of Ceylon according D formal requirements under 
Be the law” 

d The Act of 1948, it would thus appear, offered very limited 
_ scope to the persons of Indian origin in Sri Lanka for obtaining 
Ceylonese citizenship. It was difficult for most of them +o 
establish their claim to Ceylonese citizenship by descent or by 





registration by fulfilling the conditions imposed by the Act. .— 


SR The conditions of citizenship, as further defined by the 
5 _ Ceylonese Government’s next enactment, Indian and Pakistani 
` Residents (Citizenship) Act No. 3 of 1949, proved no less 
“difficult to the Indian residents to fulfil. Under the Act, 
‘which came into force on 5 August 1949, 86 an Indian or 

at - Pakistani resident of Sri Lanka was to be granted the citizen- 
ship: status of the country through registration, if he possessed 

weer the Special . residential qualification, namely uninterrupted 
residence.in Sri Lanka, immediately prior to 1 J anuary 1948, 
-for years for married persons and for 10 years for unmarried 


- persons [Section 3(1) (2)]. The continuity of residence of an . 


i . Indian or Pakistani resident would be deemed to have been 
| > anterrupted, if his absence from the Island on any one ‘occasion 
eo eedd 12 months in duration [Section 3(3)]. The con- 
















EE A Be _tinuity of residence would be ` deemed to 
_ Indian ae have been uninterrupted notwithstanding 
Pakistani Resi- i; the Indian’s or Pakistani’s absence from 


dents (Citizenship) “Ceylon for any period if, during that 

` Att No. 3of 1949 period; he was in the employment of the 
a tee Government of Ceylon and was resident in 
F ep? another country for the „purposes of such employment or if, 
| uring that period, he Was in service in any other country as 
m nber “or en nploy VE G of any of His Majesty’s forces [Section 

A ibe d the a conditions under 
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i z ately be referred by the Commissioner” 


= ‘The investigating officer would accordingly furnish the Comm: 
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which applications for citizenship by registration might be 
allowed: (1) The applicant should be an Indian or Pakistani 
resident; (2) the applicant should be the widow or the 
apad minor child of an Indian or Pakistani resident - a) 
ihe applicant (other than a minor orphan under 14 years of age 
or a student at any University or at any other educational 
institution approved by Government) should be possessed of 3 
an assured income of a reasonable amount or should have 
some suitable business or employment or other lawful means 
ci livelihood ; (4) if the applicant was a male married indivi- 
_ dual, his wife should be uninterruptedly resident in Sri Lanka 
> from a date not later than the first anniversary date.af ~ 
her marriage until the date of the application, and each minor ~~ 
child dependent on the applicant should be uninterruptedly. ~ 
resident in Sri Lanka from a date not later than the first as 
anniversary date of the child’s birth until the date of the appli- ` A 
cation. The continuity of residence of the wife or the minor 
child of the applicant should, notwithstanding her or the child’ ee 
occasional absence from Sri Lanka, be deemed to have been = 
uninterrupted, if such absence did not, on any one occasion, ~ a % 
exceed 12 months in duration; (5) the applicant should be free — 
from any incapacity or Gasspilsty which might render it = 
difficult or impossible for him to live in Sri Lanka according ~ 
to the laws of the Island; (6) dual citizenship being incompa- | 
tible with the provisions of the Act, the applicant would ba 3 
deemed by law to have renounced all right to the-civil and — ‘BS 
political status which he had in the country of origin i 
be deemed to be subject to the laws of Sri Lanka in all matters ~ 
` relating to, or connected with, the status, personal rights and ~ 
property in the country. Under Section 7, every application for i 
registration should be made im the prescribed form, duly J 
supported by affidavits of the applicant as fo the facts and — a 
particulars stated in the application. Under Sections 8 and 8A, = 
the application for registration being filed, it would immedi- 7 
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investigating officer of the area where the applicant resided 


— issioner, — after necessary verification, — with a report on t 
strength of Which the Commissioner would allow or refuse 
| application. A An applicant dying before the issue of t Seg 
ssioner’s order, the Commissioner would considey) lecas 








E -any other person or pah for whose registration the appli- 
cant had, prior to his death, made a request in the application. 
Under Section 9, if the Commissioner rejected an application, 
he would serve a notice on the applicant, setting out the 
grounds of his rejection and giving him an opportunity to show 
cause to the contrary within 3 months of the date of the notice. 
No cause being shown within the prescribed period, the Com- 
missioner would issue order refusing the application. Section 
15 provides for the filing of an appeal against the order to the 

__ Supreme Court within 3 months of the issue of the Commissi- 

»=oner’s order. Under Section 16, as soon as an order allowing 

* an application took effect, the Commissioner would cause the 

applicant to be registered as a citizen of Sri Lanka. He would 

- then issue a certificate of registration in the prescribed form 

in favour of the applicant who would thereupon take the oath 
of citizenship. Finally, the Act prescribed a two-year period, 
reckoned from an appointed date, for filing applications for 
registration. The Act of 1949, like the preceding Act of 1948, no 
doubt, proved prejudicial to the political status of the Indians 
in Sri Lanka by considerably restricting their admission to the 
_ citizenship of the country. Persons, who were not able to pro- 
duce the evidence of their birth in Sri Lanka, applied for 

_. citizenship through registration under the Act of 1949. But a 

2 fairly large number of applications were rejected on various 

= grounds such as failure on the part of the applicants to prove 

- . their uninterrupted residence in the country for the prescribed 

` period or to produce proois of their assured income of a 
reasonable amount. Applications could not be favourably 
considered also on technical grounds. The signature of the 
Justice of Peace, for instance, who attested the affidavit, was 
not legible or the marriages of the persons of Indian origin 

; = ~ were repugnant to the laws of marriage and divorce prevailing 

% = in Sri Lanka. Most of those whose applications were thus 

a l P cien had no financial means to appeal to the Supreme 
Court against the order of the Commissioner. 

The Act of 1949.was scon followed by Ceylon (Parliamen- 

_ tary Elections) Amendment Act no. 48 of 1949 which amended 

tec ee reer Elections Order- in-Council of ee 
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office in the country. The Amendment. Act of 1949, — 
Ceylon (Parlia- however, laid down that in order to be | 
mentary Elections) a voter and to be eligible for the member- ~ 
Amendment Act ship of Parliament one must first be a citi- © 
no 48 of 1949 - zen of Sri Lanka. The amendment had the = 
effect of disqualifying the persons of Indian 

origin, not admitted to Ceylonese citizenship, from exercising $ 
the right to franchise or the right to seek election to Legisla- 
ture. 7 nf 
The exclusion of a large majority of persons of Indian ite 
origin from Ceylonese citizenship and consequently, from the’ 
exercise of the right to franchise prevailed upon the Ceylon = 
indian Congress to launch a Satyagraha movement, the first = 
its kind organized in Sri Lanka on the pattern of Marani 
Gandhi’s non-violent struggle, as in South Africa and India — 
In an official statement,” issued on the eve of the launching — 
of the movement, the Ceylon Indian Congress justified its deci~ — 7 
sion to launch the movement and appealed to the country’s. 7 
conscience for a fair and just deal with the people who, though ~ 
of Indian origin, were born in Sri Lanka ~~ 
and had been living there for generations. 











Satyagraha i 
Movement The Congress characterized in its statement — 
of 1952. . the existing citizenship and franchise es ip 





as unjust and as prejudicial to` 
interests of the Indian community and pleaded that the ane p+ 
ship question being a problem in human relation should bei 
approached from that angle: Concluding the statement, pe 
Ccngress observed: ‘It (the Satyagraha movement) is a call 
of an unfortunately placed community to the rest of the body 
politic to arouse them to an awareness of the injustice that is — 
being perpetrated on the Indians in Ceylon. The confiscation 
of civic rights from the entire community _ is a matter that 27 
=~ could not be regarded with indifference. Tis: the very anti. a 
thesis of democracy. By Satyagraha, there refor F: 
focus public attention to the need for se cur: k 
the t would be reasonable and fair,- -and for the Be aide = 
ia ratic ion of franchise to those deprived of it, enabling them tù 
exercise it at the forthcoming general election. In this endeaz 
See hieve an amicable settlement of a long-s oon ig 
roblem,- W > invoke the blessings « of God and the wee atio? 
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The Satyagraha movement commenced on 29 April 195?, 
Undeterred by the openly declared non-co-operation of the 
indian business community” in Colombo, the Ceylon Indian 
Congress continued its movement under the leadership ot 
Messrs S. Thondaman, Aziz, K. Kumaravelu, K. Rajalingam, 
S. Fernandez, N. M. Palaniswami, R. M. Chettiah, K. G. S. 
Nair (General Secretary of the-Ceylon Indian Congress), V. R. 
S. Perumal, Velu Pillai, M. Sellasamy, P. N. S. Sami and 
others.*® The Satyagrahis staged sit-down strikes and observed 
fast in batches for hours together outside Ministers’ (including 

-= Prime Minister) offices and on the.steps of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, invariably maintaining a peaceful front. Neither 
¿the leaders nor the ordinary Satyagrahis offered any resistance 
=. to the policemen who were deputed to arrest them. The Satya- 
grahis were put in police vans, transported to various points 
outside Colombo and then were set free. As the movement 
proceeded, even some of the Sinhalese citizens joined the 
Satyagrahis in their fast. A Kandyan Sinhalese, M. E. Abey- 
koon, for instance, joined the Ceylon Indian Congress leaders 

in their fast on the corridor of the Prime Minister’s office on 

the morning of 4 May.*? The Ceylon Indian Congress suspen- 

__ ded the Satyagraha movement on 16 September“ after the 
-~ leaders and volunteers had broken their 24-hour fast at 6 P.M. 
that day, on an assurance being given by the Ceylonese Prime 

_ Minister, D. Senanayake, that the Departments concerned with 
- registration had been ordered to expedite the disposal of the 

~ applications of the Indian residents and to investigate the possi- 
bility of reducing procedural difficulties. The fast was ended 
with prayers and with the singing of Gandhiji’s favourite hymn 

. ‘Raghupati Raghava Rajaram’.** Over 5,000 volunteers had ‘so 
far participated in the Saty2graha.*® The Ceylonese Govern- 
-ment welcomed the decision of the Congress to suspend the 
—_. Satyagraha.. Sir Kanthiah Vaithianathan, Foreign Secretary to 
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es the Governn m ment of Sri Lanka, told the Press Trust of India that 
AS ion of the movement ‘would help us go ahead with 
ae “cur work i ina calm iet atmosphere’.* 
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ie The suspension of the Satyagraha movement and the assu- 
^ Desai-Senanayake rance of the Government of Sri Lanka 
_ talks in Colombo could | not, -however, ease the situation 
pril 1953 -~ arising out of the enactments of 1948 and 
L 1058, ‘therefore, the then Indian High 





Commissioner in Colombo, C. Desai, held discussion with 
D. Senanayake on the registration and citizenship questions 
of the people of Indian origin. The discussion was, however, 
left inconclusive. It was resumed by Nehru when he met 
Senanayake in London in June 1953 on the occasion of the 
Nehru-Senanayake coronation of the British Queen Elizabeth I. 
talks in London The London talks between Nehru and Sena- 
in June 1953 nayake proceeded on the basis of the follo- 
wing proposals,*® made by the Ceylonese Prime Minister : 

Of the 9,50,000 Indians estimated to be in Sri Lanka in | 
June 1953, 4,00,000 could be expected to be registered as the d 
citizens of Sri Lanka in the normal course of the operation of 
the Citizenship Act of 1949. A further 2,50,000 persons would E 
‘be granted Permanent Residence Permits, whose future would ~ 
pe reviewed after 10 years. If any of them desired to go back 
to India and adopt Indian citizenship during this period, the ~ 
Indian Government would not raise any objection. The number ~ 
of persons of Indian origin registered as citizens of Sri Lanka: ~ 
plus the number granted Permanent Residence Permits should ` 
not exceed 6,50,000, this being regarded as the maximum, nof 
the minimum, figure, The balance of Indian residents in Sri 
Èanka, approximately 3,00,000, should be accepted as’ Indian | 
citizens by the Government of India and be compulsorily repa- 
triated over a period of years. All these steps were to be the 
part of an integral scheme of settlement of the Indo-Sri Lanka 
problem. | | . pa” 

Nehru could not agree to any form of compulsory repatria- 
tion of the Indians resident in Sri Lanka. He further desired 
that the number of the people of Indian origin to be granted 
Ceylonese citizenship under the Act of 1949 together with the 
` number of those to be granted Permanent Residence Permits b2 
increased to 7,00,000. Senanayake could not, however, agree _ 
with Nehru. Their London talks, therefore, failed. The two a 

j 


- Prime Ministers, thereupon, left the matters where they weré = 
_ for the time being. Too -a 
ý O AET a Government took placè.in Sri Lanka ing 
October 1953. Senanayake came to be succeeded by Sir Joham 
-Nehru-Kotelawala Kotelawala. Nehru invited Sir John`to Newsi 
“pact of January Delhi to discuss with him outstanding issues 
-1954 relative to the Indian Question. The invi 
| tation was accepted, and the two leaders met in N ei Dern eee 
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January 1954. Their conference aae Troin 16th to 18th of 
the month resulted in an Indo-Ceylon Agreement, called the 
Nehru-Kotelawala wee of oe. 1954, which embodied the 


- following proposals :* 


ae, 


Llicit Immigration 


(1) ‘Both Governments are determined to suppress illicit 
immigration traffic between the two countries and will take all 
possible steps, in close co-operation with each other, towards 
ihat end. Periodical meetings between high Police authorities 
on either side of the Palk Strait may be held, and information 


relating to illicit movements, exchanged.’ 


(2) ‘The Government of Ceylon propose to undertake the 


i préparation of a register of all adult residents, who are not 


already on the electoral register, and will maintain such regis- 
ters up to date. When this registration is completed, any per- 
son, not so registered, will, if his mother tongue is an Indian 
language, be presumed to be an illicit immigrant from India 


and (will be) liable to deportation, and the Indian High Commi- 


ssioner will extend all facilities for the eae of such 


_ deportation.’ 


(3) ‘The Government of | Geyin may proceed with the 
Immigrants and Emigrants Amendment Bill, which throws on 


__ the accused the onus of proof that he is not an illicit immi- 
wi grant ; but before any person is prosecuted in accordance with 
X this provision, the Government of Ceylon will give an oppor- 


Be. tunity to the Indian High Commissioner to satisfy himself that 
a prima facie case exists for such prosecution, the final decision 


, ey ‘being that of the Government c of oe 


ie Citizenship by Registration — 


registration a citizens Rider (hs adian and Pakis- | 
ash: p R E L | Be a and every endeavour 
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citizens, if they so choose, at the office of the Indian High 


present practice of close consultation between the two govern- 


not a solution but an un 
about this matter in order 


where the number of registered citizen voters is not likely to 


exceed 250, they shall be put on the national register.’ 

(6) ‘Citizens whose names are placed in the separate 
electoral register will be entitled to elect a certain number bf 
members to the House of Representatives, the number being 
determined after consultation with the Prime Minister of 
India. The Government of Ceylon expect to complete their 
action in this respect before the present Parliament is 
dissolved in 1957. 

(7) ‘In regard to those persons, who are not so registered, 
it would be open to them to register themselves as Indian 





Commissioner, in accordance with the provisions of Article 8 
of the Constitution of India. It is noted that Ceylon proposes J" 
to offer special inducements to encourage such registratioa | 
and that these inducements will be announced from time to 
time. The Government of India will offer administrative and 
similar facilities to all persons of Indian origin to register 
themselves as Indian citizens under the Constitution of India, 
if they so choose, and will also give publicity to the avail- 
ability of such facilities.’ | 

(8) ‘Both Prime Ministers are desirous of continuing the 


ments in matters affecting their mutual interests.’ 

The above Pact, concurred in by the Prime Ministers: of 
both the countries, was but a milestone on the road to the ~ 
solution of the Indo-Sri Lanka problem. The Pact, however, == 
offered no satisfactory basis for the final settlement of the, : 
issues involved in the problem. Kotelawala, who was ‘deter: — 

redecessor had failed’, admitted? 


mined to succeed where his p 
that the Pact ‘was not a final settlement but marked the 


beginning of a definite advance towards that end.’ Nehru also | A 
described the Pact, in the course of Parliamentary debates oo eae 
15 May 1954, as ‘a big word’, though, as he also held, ‘it was ~ 


derstanding as to"how .to proceed — 
to reach a Solution’ Go oe ae 
~ The Nehru-Kotelawala Pact, embodied proposals, as 
stated above, on illicit immigration and citizenship by regis 
tration. On illicit immigration, Kotelawala stated in the Ho 
of Representatives that during ‘recent’ years (1950-1953) _ I 
menace, of the unauthorized and -clandestine entry g Ine 
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immigrants into the Island had koin assuming alarming pro- 
portions’. In support of his statement he gave out that 93) 
illicit immigrants were arrested in 1950, 3,800 in 1951, 9,800 in 
1952 and 5,120 in 1953. Kotelawala’s estimate was that for 
every single detection made three escaped into Sri Lanka.” 
lt was no wonder, therefore, that he proposed to Nehru at the 
Delhi Conference to take steps towards ending the ‘menace’ 
of illicit immigration. The main proposal, of course, related to 
the registration of Indians for Ceylonese citizenship. Such 
registration was to be considered on the basis of applications 
from the persons desiring to be admitted to Ceylonese citizen- 
ship. The Ceylonese authorities carefully avoided committing 
themselves to a numerical form of settlement, that is, to fixing 

the maximum number which could be admitted to Ceylonese 
citizenship such as was committed at the London talks of 
June 1953 between Nehru and Senanayake. A settlement by 
fixing the numerical ceiling of persons to be admitted to the 
citizenship of Sri Lanka would have been, as Kotelawala held, 
‘injurious to the interests of the country.’*® The whole 
emphasis was laid on making necessary applications on the 
basis of which the citizenship question was to be settled. The 
Indians resident in Sri Lanka were required to apply either 

to the Ceylonese Government for Ceylonese citizenship or to 
the-Indian High Commissioner at Colombo for recognition as 
-Indian citizens. Those whose applications would not be favour- 

ably considered for Ceylonese citizenship should be actively 
encouraged with inducements, direct and indirect, to register 

*. {hemselves as Indian citizens. A direct inducement would b= 

` the offer of passage-money and compensation, while an indirect 

a ‘inducement would take the form of the practical withdrawal of 

oe facilities for sending remittances to India from all except 
those who registered themselves as Indian citizens. Another 

is indirect inducement was the stipulation that any person 
= , wishing. to travel to India would be required to hold either © 
Bee a Indian passport or a passport for Sri Lanka. The contention 
of the Ceylonese Government was that those not admitted to 
pies < Ceylonese citizenship would be automatically treated as Indian ~ 
~ > citizens and should, therefore, be repatriated to India, The 
Government of Sri Lanka’ was not prepared to recognize them 
S ateless ee The ares Government’ S contention 







Indian origin, who were born in Sri Lanka and had lived 
there for a long time, would, as was held by Nehru, ‘normally 
be Ceylon nationals’. ‘Of course, Ceylon’, Nehru further held, 
‘has the right and authority to decide about that matter, about 
its own nationals. So long as it does not accept them as 
nationals, they. are nationals of no State, certainly not Indian 
nationals. So, they have become Stateless people living in 
Ceylon and hoping for Ceylonese nationality." In fact, the 
concept of Statelessness and the divergence of interpretation of 
paragraph 7 of the Nehru-Kotelawala Pact of January 1954 
now came to form the crux of the Indo-Sri Lanka controversy. 
The Government of Sri Lanka recognized only two categories 
of nationals as envisaged in the Pact—nationals of Sri Lanka 
and those of India. The Indian Government, on the other 
hand, pleaded for a third category, namely Stateless persons 
in addition to the above two categories. The Government of 
Sri Lanka interpreted the aforesaid paragraph 7 to imply that 
Indian residents in Sri Lanka, who failed to qualify for 
Ceylonese citizenship, became ipso facto Indian nationais, 
without recognizing their status of Statelessness. The para- 
graph, in the circumstances, could preferably be modified or 
amended in keeping with the Indian view on the concept of 
Stateless persons before the Indian Government accepted the 
Pact. Paragraph 6, dealing with separate electoral register 
and consequently favouring the creation of second class 
citizens, also deserved modification or amendment before the 
formal acceptance of the Pact by the Government of India. < 
Fortunately, however, the Pact, as it was drafted, wee not spams 


~ 


implemented. 
Sir John Kotelawala again met Nehru at a COn Er. in 


New Delhi in October 1954. Their conference was held on 
8th and .10th of the month. At the 
poau kK otelawala conclusion of their talks, the following 
eee ement Joint Statement was S over the 
of October 1954 
signatures of the two leaders” 
(1) The Conference discussed problems taane p ES 
persons of Indian origin resident in Ceylon). “filly and frankly ~~~ 
and in a spirit of friendly ‘and SPADES end 30. ee 
overcome the difficulties that had arisen.’ 
(2) ‘There was a basic difference of opinion between the > 
two delegations i in peed to the status of neoni of Indian SS 
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origin in Ceylon. The Ceylon delegation stated that it has 
always been the position of Ceylon, as it still is, that such 
persons continue to be citizens or nationals of India unless and 
until they are accepted as Ceylon citizens. The Ceylon dele- 
gation could not, therefore, accept the position that any of these 
persons are Stateless. The Indian delegation stated that only 
those persons of Indian origin, who are already in possession 
of Indian passport and passes or who have been registered at 
the Indian High Commission under Article 8 of the Consti- 
tution of India, are Indian citizens. Other persons of Indian 
` origin, who are not either Ceylon citizens or Indian citizens, 
are, therefore, at present Stateless. It was further stated 
that there could be no automatic conferment of Indian 
nationality on persons belonging to this category.’ 

(3) ‘The Conference also considered the Indo-Ceylon 
Agreement of January 18, 1954 and the misunderstandings that 
had arisen in regard to its implementation. In that Agreement, 
it was provided that the registration of citizens under the 
Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act would be expedited 
and every endeavour would be made to complete the disposal 
of pending applications within 2 years. It was further stated 
that in regard to persons not so registered it would be open 
to them to register themselves as Indian citizens, if they so 

- _» Chose, at the office of the Indian High Commissioner in Ceylon, 
= ih accordance with the provisions of Article 8 of the Consti- 
lution of India. It was further provided that the Government 
_ of India would offer administrative and similar facilities to 
_. all persons of Indian origin to register themselves as Indian 
; » citizens under the Constituticn of India, if they so chose, and 
: -Would also give publicity to the availability of such facilities.’ 
=. (4) ‘While these two processes of registration have con- 
ies tinued, the pace of such registration has been slow and 
S certain difficulties. have arisen. Complaints have been made 
E by both- sides about certain procedures which came in the 
Sig. Way of full implementation of the Agreement and have 
=) created misundérstandings,’ a 
7) * (5) ‘As there appeared to he basic Eeen in the 
“approach of the twò countries to the problem of the status of 
i TSOnS of Indian origin ` resident in Ceylon, it was decided 
“the practical course was to recognize this difference and. 
rapidly AS Paie with the two processes of 











registration as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens and thus 
to reduce the number of those persons who, at present, were 
not accepted either as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens. 
In this way, the number of such persons would be progressively 
reduced and would be more amenable to further consideration 
at a later stage. It was recognized by both Governments that 
it was undesirable to have a large group of persons who 
could not be accepted as citizens of either country. It was 
agreed, therefore, that these processes of registration shouid 
be expedited.’ SBR 
(6) ‘It was agreed that in regard to those persons who 
are not registered as Ceylon citizens, it was open to them ta ~ 
register themselves as Indian citizens, if they so chose. The 
Indian High Commissioner will entertain all applications 
made to him for registration as Indian citizens under Article 
8 of the Constitution of India and will grant every facility 
for this purpose, subject to satisfying himself that the 
applicants have the prescribed qualifications under the Indian 
law. Applications will not be refused on the ground that an 
applicant had earlier applied to the authorities in Ceylon for 
registration as a citizen under the law of Ceylon.’ 
(7) ‘The procedure for registration as citizens of Ceylon 
will be simplified as far as is possible, within the terms of the 1 
law, so as to complete, as far as may be practicable, the dis- £. 
posal of the applications within the time mentioned in ‘the 
Indo-Ceylon Agreement of 1954. The Ceylon Government 
will examine, with a view to their withdrawal, any executive © ~~ 
instructions of a restrictive nature, issued by the Ceylon ` 
authorities, which result in the rejection of such applications -` 
on purely technical grounds.’ 
(8) “The Ceylon Government will . resume the practice ` 
of issuing Identity Certificates for travel abroad to all persons : 
of Indian origin resident in Ceylon whose applications for 
Ceylon citizenship are pending. The issue of such certificates 
_ will -be governed by the rules and conditions .- which. apply to sae 
| Ceylon citizens. Exchange facilities for remittances of money «2 
| out of Ceylon by such persons will be the:same as those = S 3 
available to Ceylon citizens. The Indian ‘High: «Commissioner — Pd 
will issue Te Certificates for purposes of travel to nae a 
rigin _ whose applications for registration as ig 8 
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~. provide travel facilities to Indian citizens, and the Ceylon 
Government will give such persons remittance facilities, as 
before.’ 


. (9) ‘The Governments of the two countries earnestly 
hope that the steps mentioned above will, in the time con- 
templated, that is, two years, resolve to a substantial degree 

. the problem of persons of Indian origin resident in Ceylon by 
their registration either as Ceylon citizens or as Indian citi- 
zens. At the end of this period and when the registrations 
under the Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act are completed, 
the position will be reviewed with a view to deciding what 
further steps may be needed to deal with the problems of the 
residue that may be left. The Ceylon Government, for its 
part, states that it will, in addition, have to consider what 
steps may be necessary at that stage to safeguard the interests 
of its own citizens in regard to such matters as employment. It 
was stated on behalf of the Government of India that while 
every effort should be made to promote employment, as stated 
by the Ceylon Government, this should not involve, in their 
- opinion, any coercion or victimization of those persons of 
=~ Indian origin who may still remain unregistered either as 
Ceylon citizens or as Indian citizens. The measure of success 
attained in- dealing with this problem will depend largely on 
__a.friendly ‘and co-operative approach of all parties, and every 
+ effort should be made to encourage this friendly approach.’ 


- (10) ‘Tt was stated on behalf of the Ceylon Government 
_ that it intends, in the meanwhile, to introduce a scheme 
Bae, enabling persons of Indian origin, in employment in Ceylon, 
z = who may hereafter acquire Indian citizenship; to continue in 
i7. = such: employment till the age of 55 years, when they may be 
Pe -required to leave the country, and that it has under considera- 

tion a.scheme for the. payment, under such conditions as may 
ed, of gratuities to such persons, when they leave the 

Such persons will also be given social and 
nefi „no less favourable than those which may be 
ided for -workers of the same ‘category. who are > Ceylon 
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In the above-mentioned Joint Statement of 1@ October- 
1954, the Governments of India and Sri Lanka Sought to 
clarify their respective position regarding the future citizen- 
ship status of the Indians in Sri Lanka. Kotelawala, as the 
representative of the Ceylonese Government, reiterated Sri 
Lanka’s stand that every Indian on her soil, not accepted as 
a Ceylonese citizen, would be treated as an Indian national. 
Nehru, as the representative of the Indian Government, clari- 
fied India’s position that the Government of India would 
regard as Indian citizens only those persons who possessed 
Indian passports and passes or who had been registered at the 
office cf the Indian High Commissioner in Sri Lanka under 
article 8 of the Indian Constitution and. that others of Indian 
origin, admitted neither to Indian nor to Ceylonese citizenship, 
would be looked upon as Stateless persons. While India thus 
recognized the category of Stateless persons, Sri Lanka was 
unable to accept such a category. The Governments of the two 
countries agreed to appreciate such divergence of their view- 
points in regard to Statelessness and to expedite the two 
processes of registration of the persons of Indian origin either 
as Ceylonese citizens or as Indian nationals in the course of 2° 
years, thereby reducing the number of the so-called Stateless 
persons. The position regarding the registration of the residue 
would be jointly reviewed by the two governments 2 years after 
the date of the issue of the Joint Statement. The Government 
of Sri Lanka also agreed to encourage registration as Indian _ 
citizens by allowing persons of Indian origin, already in - 
employment, to remain undisturbed in their service until the - 
age of 55. The Government of Sri Lanka, at the same timé, 
gave notice in advance to India that it would, in addition, 
have to consider necessary steps to safeguard the interests of. 

its own nationals in regard to such matters as employment. 
While India appreciated such an attitude of Sri Lanka, she 
hoped that any such steps should: not lead to the coercion or 
victimization of those persons of Indian origin who: were stk 
then unregistered either as Ceylonese citizens- or as Indian = S 
p ae The Ceylonese Government also made ‘it clear that the # x 
ersons, registered as Indian citizens, would pe liable to go to 
India at an early date. 

Sri Lanka appraised the Joint Statement as a noteworthy _ > 

achievement of Sir John Kotelawala. Sir John hingel erred 
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to the Joint Statement as an Sohiedement on his ee ‘T was 
congratulated’, he subsequently wrote, ‘on what was consi- 
dered my greatest achievement since I ‘became the Prime 
Minister...I still believe that Nehru and I laid the foundation 
for a final and friendly settlement.”” Recounting his Delhi 
talks, he also said on the floor of the House of Representatives : 
‘At the discussions between the Prime Minister of India and 
myself, we were able to clarify several matters which 
were in doubt, so that the picture is now made clear. We were 
also able to remove a certain amount of tension that had 


latterly begun to arise between both sides, so that work on 


s r 


both sides now becomes freer and more unhampered. I feel 
confident that these talks between the two Prime Ministers 
have effectively solved our more serious problems and have 
paved the way to a smoother disposal of the Indo-Ceylon 


- Question.’ 


_ The Nehru-Kotelawala Pact and the Joint Statement of 
1954 could not, however, lead to as smooth a settlement of the 
Indo-Sri Lanka Question as was optimistically hoped for by 
the Ceylonese Prime ' Minister. The Joint Statement of 19 
October highlighted a fundamental difference between. the two 


governments, namely that Sri Lanka would not recognize 


Stateless persons while India would. The fate of the Stateless 
persons awaited to be satisfactorily decided. The Indo-Sri 


Lanka problem was now compounded of three salient issues— 


registration, repatriation and statelessness. 


Under the Indian and Pakistani (Citizenship) Act of 1949, 
the Government of Sri Lanka prescribed 


limit for the Indian residents in the country to apply for 


Ouka Ceylonese citizenship. The two-year dead- 


Ree catni line was to expire on 5 August 1951. No 
Wee a such last date for submitting applications 
of 1949 | for Indian citizenship was, however, pres- 


_ cribed by the Coinn of India. Till 
5 August 1951, 2,37,034 applications involving nearly 8 lakhs 
cof persons of Indian origin were submitted to the Commissioner 
for Registration of the Government of Sri Lanka.” By 31 
_ December 1951, 4, 498 applications covering 15 ,969 persons 


a k were granted. 5 But from August 1951 till the end of 1953, 


d been Bowed. 


37 applications involving 26,359 persons. vs 
“An thea months 


mile 10,31 suplcetions had been rejected. 








a two-year time- | 


masuma 


from January to November 1954, 6,636 persons of Indian ; Tå) 
origin who applied for Ceylonese citizenship were registered i Í 


as the citizens of Sri Lanka and the cases of 41,548 persons | 


Í 





were rejected." From August 1951 till 30 November 1954, _ 
therefore, 32,995 persons (26,359 plus 6,636) were accepted as Y 


the citizens of Sri Lanka. During the same period, the cases; 


of 97,344 persons were rejected’*, while the cases 1,30,339 
persons (32,995 accepted plus 97,344 disallowed) were disposed | 


of’ ¥/Until November 1955, 37,304 persons were registered 
as the citizens of Sri Lanka and 59,464 applications involving 
i1,91,929 persons were rejected. Thus the cases of 2,29,233 


persons (37,304 accepted plus 1,91,929 rejected) were disposed ~ 


of till November 1955. Until the end of August 1960. 1,20,294 
persons of Indian origin were admitted as Ceylonese citizens,” 
while up to the end of February 1962, 1,32,312 persons of 
Indian descent were registered as the citizens of Sri Lanka.” 
In the course of 11 years (1951-1962), therefore, only 1,32,312 
persons of Indian origin were admitted to Ceylonese citizenship. 
This meant that a large majority of the Indian labourers 
still remained unregistered as the citizens of Sri Lanka and 
consequently stood deprived of their right to claim employment 


under the Ceylonese Government. Again, according to the 


Joint Statement of October 1954, the Ceylonese Government 
decided to treat every person of Indian origin, not admitted 


to the citizenship of Sri Lanka, as an Indian national, which 


implied that all the Indian labourers, not registered as. 
Ceylonese citizens, would be regarded as Indian nationals. But. 
the Government of India registered only 35,411 persons as. 
Indian citizens up to December 1960." This resulted in the 
emergence of a very large body of Stateless persons who: were 


neither Ceylonese nor Indian citizens. It was estimated by « 


- the two governments in 1964 that 9,75,000 persons of Indiana 


crigin in Sri Lanka were still without registration either as 


-Ceylonese or as Indian citizens and were, therefore, Stateless... ~: 
-It was not the policy of the Government of Sri Lanka to’ =. 

allow the permanent settlement of the entire body of the 
Indian estate population on the Island. Economic and political d 


Question of - considerations prevailed upon the. Govern- 


Repatriation : ment to reduce the strength of the Indian | a 
estate population to the minimum requirement of the „coun TY PE i 


through ao oe wholesale repatriation: es neve 
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thought of, because such a course would ruin the country’s 


economy. There was, of course, no legal provision for repatria- 
tion of the Indian labourers but those, who wished to return to 
South India permanently, were, in many cases, assisted by their 
employers as also by the Ceylon Labour Commission. It had 
been, however, the experience of the Ceylonese Government 
that few labourers left Sri Lanka with the intention of remain- 
ing in India permanently. In most cases, they paid short visits 


to their native villages, 


returning to the estates on which 


they had been employed before. The Government of Sri Lanka, 
in such circumstances, made out some special provisions for 
Section 22 of Ordinance No. 1 of 1928, for 
instance, laid down that, if an assisted labourer wanted to 
return to India within one year of his arrival at Sri Lanka on 
ground of health or unsuitability of work or unjust treatment 
at the hands of his employer and if the Indian Agent was 
“Satisfied that the return of such a labourer was desirable, he 
was to be repatriated free of cost to the place of recruitment 
in South India. The cost would be charged on the Immigration 


their repatriation. 


Fund. The Government of Sri 


Lanka also 


agreed, at the 


fg Beeston of the Indian Government, to repatriate indigent 
‘Indian immigrants or those who, by reason of disease or infir- 
mity, were no longer capable of maintaining themselves, even 
though they spent more than one year on the Island. This — 


<= scheme first came into operation on 1 March 1924. 
-number of Indians, repatriated under the above two schemes 
is given below™ : 


=. from 1928 till 1941, 
a : Year 


1928 
1929 


4931 
bias 1982 

E te 1933 
‘A 1934 
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No. of repatriates 


3,491 
E3183 
3,279 
5,062- 
7,307 
11,583 
- 2,304 
= 6,252 
e 4,494 
D; 5,064 


Year No. of repatriates 


1939 2,975 
1940 3,528 
1941 3 801 


In addition to the above two special schemes of repatria- 
tion followed in normal times, another special scheme was 
introduced towards the close of the year 1930 to meet the 
depression in rubber. industry and the consequent unemploy- 
ment among labourers. In 1932, 6,744 labourers were 
repatriated under this scheme as against 10,645 repatriated in 
1931. Towards the close of 1932, the Ceylonese Government 
adopted another special scheme for the repatriation of tea 
estate labourers who were thrown out of employment in the 
wake of the slump in tea industry. Under this scheme, 257 
labourers were repatriated between August and December ` 
1932, while in 1933 the repatriates numbered 26,883.°°-- Av 
more liberal scheme of repatriation followed under which a 
labourer, discharged from the estate duty or dissatisfied with 
the reduced scale of wages, would be entitled to be sent back 
to India. Repatriation was thus resorted to by the Govern- . 
ment of Sri Lanka to eliminate surplus or unemployed z 
labourers. = 

Repatriation became a more effective means to eliminate 
or reduce Indian population in Sri Lanka after the enactment 
- of 1949, specially after the Joint Statement. of October. 1954.. 
The Government of Sri Lanka insisted on the repatriation, af `- 
the persons of Indian origin who would not be enrolled as =- 
Ceylonese citizens. Approximately 1,23,500 . Indians were, 
therefore, returned from Sri Lanka between 12 September | 
1954 and 30 November 1965°%. 5,620 Indian ` residents: were. 
repatriated to India between 1 January 1966 and 31 January. ` 
1967. The repatriation of Indian nationals under the E 
Agreement. of 1964 did not commence before 1968. Soke die T a 
= Registration and repatriation besides, Statelessness formed. > 
another important aspect of the. Indo-Sri Lanka. problem moe 
; _ the years following the enactment of 1949. _ 
Question of The Ceylonese Government: did ‘not recog: =. "3 
 Statelessness Be 
= = nize thé-category of Stateless“ persons who a 
were regarded by it as Indian nationals. But the Indian G yvern= s 
ment recognized Stateless persons, they bata n ae 
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nor Ceylonese citizens, as aforementioned. It was, no doubt, 
derogatory to the so-called Stateless persons to insist on their 
staying in Sri Lanka, without being owned by the country as 
her citizens. Statelessness, therefore, posed a serious problem to 
both the governments, particularly to the Government of India, 
to resolve. Statelessness created a feeling of insecurity—social, 
economic and political—among the Indians in Sri Lanka. To be 
Stateless meant denial to the Indian residents of employment 
opportunities in the public, private and Semi-government sec- 
tors, because citizenship was the essential pre-requisite for such 
employments. The Ceylonese employers were prohibited from 
» recruiting non-nationals as their employees, Such a policy had 
the effect of closing all avenues of employment to the State- 
less persons, with the exception of employment in plantation 
work. To be Stateless meant further that the Indian residents 
being non-citizens would be denied trading facilities as. also 
the facilities of agricultural development programmes and of 
-` the community and rural development projects. Stateless 
persons were also debarred from receiving grants of State 
land and from purchasing immovable State property. Above 
all, Statelessness implied ineligibility for exercising the right 
_ ,of franchise. The Ceylonese citizenship by registration, granted 
to a minority of the so-called Stateless persons, carried with it 
some sort of discrimination against the persons concerned. 
The Ceylonese Government found it difficult to treat them on 
~: ‘a footing of political and economic equality with the citizens 
_. ‘by descent. The problem of Statelessness naturally, therefore, 
G “defmanded an early and satisfactory settlement. 
~ =». -Ehe Nehru-Kotelawala Pact and the Joint Statement of 
~ 1954, far from settling the Indo-Sri Lanka problem, compli- 
_. seated. it by focussing the issue of Stateless persons. Moreover, 
` _-though it was agreed by the Ceylonese — Delegation at the 
_. October Conference in New Delhi in 1954 that the registration 
. iof all Indian residents applying for Ceylonese citizenship would 
T- ‘be completed within a period of 2 years, that is, by 1956, in 
He -actual practice, the target remained a far cry even by 1962-63, 
“as has been indicated above. ` a M: R. D: Bandaranaike, who 
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of 1 ring © pa I ce Gadi: iar Noyes ents. who had already 
for pennt citizenship, should - first be completed 
neing the n : gotiations on what should be done 





with the rest. This process could not, however, be completed | 
during his lifetime which was cut short by the hand of an 
assassin in the month of September 1959. In the general 
election of July 1960, Mrs. Sirimavo Bandarnaike led her 
Sri Lanka Freedom Party to victory and formed the govern- 
ment in the same year. It was then estimated that as many as 
9,75,000 persons“? of Indian origin were still without registra- 
tion either as Ceylonese or as Indian citizens and were, 
therefore, Stateless. It was left to Mrs. Bandaranaike to confer 
with the then Indian Prime Minister, Lal Bahadur Shastri, on 
the fate of that huge body of Stateless persons during her 
visit to New Delhi from 22 to 29 October 1964. A Joint | 
Communique was issued on 30 October at the conclusion of | 
their talks. This Communique is better known as the Shastri- ` 
Bandaranaike Agreement of 1964, which marked-a fresh 
—Zpproach te The solution of tre Tndo-Sri Lanka problem. 

The main terms of the Agreement were as follows: (1) Ali 
persons of Indian origin in Sri Lanka who had not been ~ 
recognized either as citizens of Sri Lanka or as citizens of 

cee India should become citizens either of 
_ Shastri-SitmayO Sri Lanka or of India. (2) The total number 


ee oe of such persons, as on 30 October 1964, ; | 
S was approximately 9,75,000 exclusive cf ~ 


| illicit immigrants and Indian passport 
holders. Out of 9,75,000 persons, 3,00,000 together with `. 
the natural increase in that number, would be granted:the ~~ 
citizenship of Sri Lanka, and 5,25,000, together with the .~ 
natural increase in that number, would. be.admitted te ` 
Indian citizenship. (4) The status and future of the. bemain-< ae 
ing 1,50,000 Stateless persons would be the subject-mattér of 
a separate agreement between the two goverments. (5)° The- |. 
_ Government of India would accept the repatriation. of the. < 
persons to be repatriated within a period of 15 years‘from | 
the date of the Agreement, according to a programme -aS ip 
_ evenly phased as possible. (6) The admission of thé 3,00, 000. 
es ‘persons to Ceylonese citizenship. and the repatriation of the a 4 
z 5,25, 000 cs to India should” both ‘be an over a Tee ee 
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persons to be repatriated to India during the period of their 
residence in Sri Lanka, the same facilities as are enjoyed by 
the citizens of other States (except the facilities for remit- 
tances) and normal facilities for their continued residence, 
including free visas. The Government of Sri Lanka also 
agreed that such of these persons as were gainfully employed 
on the date of the Agreement would continue in their employ- 
ment until the date of their repatriation in accordance with 
the requirements of the phased programme or until they 
attained the age of 55 years, whichever was earlier. (8) Subject 
to the Exchange Control Regulations for the time being in 
` force, which would not be discriminatory against the persons 
| to be repatriated to India, the Government of Sri Lanka agreed 
to permit these persons to transfer, at the time of their final 
- departure for India, all their assets including their Provident 
Fund and gratuity amounts. The Government of Sri Lanka also 
+. agreed that the maximum amount of assets which any family 
' should be permitted to transfer to India would not be reduced 
to less than Rs. 4,000. (9) Two registers would be prepared as 
early as pessible, one containing the names of persons to he 
granted Ceylonese citizenship and the other containing the 
“ames of persons to be repatriated to India. The completion 
of these two registers, however, would not be a condition 
precedent to the commencement of the grant of Ceylonese 
Ls ‘Gtizenship and the process of repatriation. (10) The Agreement 
ee would come info force with effect from its date, and the 
p ; officials. of - the two governments should meet, as soon as 
_ Possible, to $ ‘establish a joint machinery and to formulate 
the. appropriate procedures for the implementation of the . 
ge Sy DEUE 
bas = a ora ien te of both the countries expressed fe . 
_*Sfaction With the Agreement of 1964, which was hailed by the 
T “as: smetki ng a great advance over the previous negotiations 
2s cand. as bringing the ‘much vexed’ Indo-Sri Lanka proble 
i ee tHe range of final settlement. The optimism of the 
- ~ Indian and Ceylonese governments could not, however, be 
-- shared by the press and politicians in India. The Indian press, 
be A _ for ae oe the Agreement with mixed feelings. In 
; i | 1964, the day following the acceptance 
Agreem nent, The Hindu fashed the following 
ue nature p the settlement en ‘From the 






















Indian point of view, the only merit of the Sastri Agreement — 
is that the repatriation of those who will opt for Indian 
citizenship will be spread over 15 years and that both the 
grant of Ceylon citizenship and the repatriation process will 

be evenly phased. This would mean that roughly 20,000 among 
the Stateless will be registered as Ceylon citizens annually, 
while 35,000 of them will have to be received in India. The - 
basis on which persons eligible for citizenship or for repatria- 
tion will be chosen has not been indicated but we presume 
that no one who wishes to continue in Ceylon will be compelled 

to return to this country against his will. The choice of 
repatriates will apparently be based upon factors such as 
the duration of stay on the Island and the imminence or 
otherwise of retirement from service. Ceylon’s offer to permit 
.Tepatriates to transfer all their assets including Provident 
Fund and gratuity benefits on a non-discriminatory basis may 
enable them to rehabilitate themselves here, without. our 
government having to bear tco heavy a burden. The prospect’ = 
of a gradual uprooting of over half a million people from theis 
established moorings, because of the exigencies of politics and 
international relations, is by no means pleasing. The Govern- . 
ment of India may be accused by its critics at home and abroad -~ 
of weakness and indecision in yielding to pressures and succum- 4. 
bing to a policy of appeasement. As there are still large num- ` 
bers of people of Indian origin in many erstwhile British colo: x IA 
nies all the way across the globe from Trinidad in the Carribean . R 
to Fiji in the Pacific, the Government must take its stand on` =- 
policy which insists that the just rights of these people, where. ey 
ever they may be, are safeguarded. The countries to which our, E 
countrymen migrated either voluntarily~ or as, indentured.; 
labour and which they have adopted as their own for. many 
decades should not be allowed to think that the people. of 
Indian origin are an expendable part of their Re 
can be thrown out like sucked oranges. A- clear and firm, 

‘ policy with regard to the people of Indian origin abroad has. 
become urgent in view of the latest’ agreement with Teyi ei * 
| The Times of India of 31 October 1964 appraised the Apress ss 
ment as a ‘happy solution’ : ‘Mr. Sastri and Mrs. Bandaranaike a 
can take just pride in having at lasf solvéd a problem which -Ṣi 
had defied solution for 17 years. The Agreement eoig E 
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almost a million persons of Indian origin in Ceylon who have 
been uncertain about their future for so long. Most of them 
can now hope to obtain either Indian or Ceylonese citizenship 
over the next 15 years. The Agreement will also do away 
with the one source of tension between the two otherwise 
friendly neighbours. This happy outcome would not have 
been possible but for the refusal of the two Prime Ministers 
to admit defeat or give up the search for a compromise even 
when negotiations came to a breaking point...If India has 
made a generous gesture in undertaking to repatriate 5,25,009 
persons, so has Ceylon in agreeing to give citizenship rights 
to 3,00,000 persons. The compromise reached by them must 
be judged not in the context of any principle of absolute jus- 
tice but against the background of the political pressures 
operating in Ceylon and the limited job opportunities on the 
Island and India’s ultimate moral obligation to people who 
had never quite broken their links with the country of their 
"te OFigin...1f the two processes are to keep pace with each other, 
as is provided in the Agreement, 100 persons will have to be 
granted Indian citizenship and 60, Ceylon citizenship almost 
every day over the next 15 years. As the two processes are 
to be spread over a long period, hundreds of thousands of 
` persons will have to suffer the great hardship of being state- 
less for many years to come. But they can take some com- 
> “Jort in the provisions of the Agreement which assure them 
2 hat they will be allowed to continue in their jobs until the 
~~ date of repatriation and that, at the time of their final depar- 
dure for India, they will be allowed to take with them all 
$ their assets including Provident Fund and gratuity.’ 
ae -The Hindusthan Times of 9 November 1964 regarded the 
a "Agreement as posing a problem for Madras. ‘As most of the 
2 625 lakh people to be repatriated to India are Tamilians, the 
a burden of rehabilitating them will fall mainly on the Madras 
- Governnient.” The most unfortunate part of the affair is that 
; _ these. people will not be coming to a country where better 
i opportunities are open to them but leaving a country in which 
Bis 
` they are. „gainfully employed. Since most of these workers 
s ‘sare at present employed in Ceylon plantation, the possibility 
E oF eee them in the oo E in Madras- and 








and rubber plantation has been going up recently. In the tea 


industry, the position appears to be different. Here, 


though neither the area under tea nor production has gone 
down, the number of workers has been steadily decreasing. 


One possible explanation is the increase in the workload of | 


labour. The Plantation Industrial Committee has pointed out ` 
that the number of workers has not increased in proportion 
to the increase in production and acreage.’ 


The Patriot in its issue of 24 November 1964 referred to 
the Tamil Federal Party’s opposition to the Agreement. The 
Party condemned it as unacceptable, as-one injurious to the 
Tamil-speaking people. It held that ‘the Ceylon Govern- 


ment was actuated by racialism to reduce the strength of the oe 


Tamil-speaking people and ultimately to eliminate the Famil- 
speaking element from the body politic of Ceylon.’ : 


Like the Indian press, the Indian politicians also looked 
upon the Seenen with a critical eye. While Sri Ranga, 
M. P., called it ‘a shameful agreement’, M. R. Masani, M. P, 
desenbed it as ‘unsound in principle’ and as a ‘violation of 
basic human rights. Another M. P., Manoharan, referred 
to the Agreement as a ‘criminal document’.™ ae it, 


he made a statement in the House of People: “...We have ~ 


accepted the figure of 5,25,000...What is the base on whicn 


we are going to register and reach this figure of°5, 25, 00074 


What are the principles which will determine whether’ ; a mån- 


is an Indian citizen or a Ceylon citizen ?...I say, the Govern- 5 


ment of Ceylon is committed openly to sending away all the ~ 


Indians from the soil of Ceylon, because I would like to remind - 
the House of what the late Mr. Bandaranaike once said in Ae 
Parliament of Ceylon, namely ‘I shall die a happy man,.when z 


the last Indian leaves this shore.’ īt+is true that`we have 
- accepted 5,25,000. It is equally true that they- have accepted 
3 lakhs of people but the proof of the pudding is in the eating. 


It is going to take Ceylon 15 years more to take these, people = 
NESS Ceylon citizens. Are all these years they are already in Ee 


Ceylon not enough to get citizenship rights ?. Ceylon can 


implement this arrangement in such a way that these figures 3 a4 
can become a mockery, For instance, it can include among o 
lakhs s those who want to stay in Ceylon — and chia 


Mes 





The result will be that 5.25 lakhs will come away under pre- 
ssure and the bulk of the 3 lakhs will come away voluntarily. 
What is the meaning of this 5.25 lakhs and 3 lakhs ?...We are 
completely fooled to-go into this agreement ,and we have 
proved ourselves to be little children in diplomacy. I take my 
hat off—to use an English expression—to the Prime Minister 
of Ceylon for her diplomatic skill. She is the victor and 
Shastri is the vanquished...Did the Government of India do 
anything to ascertain the wishes of hundreds of thousands of 
innocent people who had known no other place except their 
tea estate? Torn from their roots, their language, culture, 
climate and food, they are going to be thrown into Dandaka- 
ranya, Rajasthan and other places. What harm have these 
people done to merit this punishment at the hands of this 
Government ?”” 
No‘less critical were the political leaders in Sri Lanka. 
K. M. P. Rajaratna, leader of the Jatika Vimukthi Peramuna 
(an extremist Sinhalese political party), alleged in a telegram 
= -to Mrs. Bandaranaike on 29 October 1964 that there were 
G, 16,00,000 Indians in Sri Lanka and demanded that they should 
-> all be repatriated.“ On the other hand, S. J. V. Chelvanaya- 
kam, leader of the Tamil Federal Party, regretted that 5,25,000 
persons, who were born in Sri Lanka and who had no homes 
-in India, were going to be sent to India without their consent. `” 
_. He also. observed that it was ‘an unprecedented move in inter- 
- national relations for half a million people to be treated as 
gerne in the game of power politics. "S The President of the 
1 Ceylon Workers’ Congress, S. Thondaman, objected to the 
T: - Agreement of 1964 on the following grounds: Firstly, th> 
3 x: Agreement was concluded without any prior consultation with 
S the Indian residents’ chosen representatives including Mr. 
_ Fhondaman himself, who was then the Appointed Member of 
= Parliament of Sri Lanka. In fact, negotiations had been 
— carried on at his back. He was not a party to it.” Secondly, 
the: future of fhe Indian estate labourers was sought to be 
| Bee "not on: ‘the basis: that they are human beings, entitled 
~ to. be heard jn respect of matters which vitally affect them, 
- but as. merchandise to be divided and Misposed of in such a- 
en as the two Governments desire.’*° : 
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less persons, who would be granted the citizenship of Sri Lanka, 


would be placed on a separate electoral roll and not on the 
general electoral roll of the country,” meaning thereby that 
such citizens would be treated as second class citizens. This 
was, however, not in keeping with the spirit of the Agreement. 
A letter, expressive of Shastriji’s deep concern at the above 
statement of Mrs. Bandaranaike, was sent to her through the 
then Indian High Commissioner at Colombo, B. K. Kapur. 
Shastriji also wrote in the letter that the Indian Government 
had assumed that all those, admitted to Ceylonese citizenship, 
would become ‘full-fledged Ceylon citizens with all rights and 
privileges flowing from such citizenship.’ The proposal for a 
separate electoral roll, however, died a natural death by May 
1966, when the Government of Sri Lanka decided not to pro- 
ceed with it any further. 3 
As envisaged in clause 10 of the Agreement of 1964, 

officials of the two governments met at Colombo from 15 to 19 
December 1964 to discuss the issue relating to the establish- 


ment of a joint machinery and to formulate appropriate pro- © 


cedures for the implementation of the Agreement. The Indian’ 
delegation was led by C.S. Jha, then Commonwealth Secretary 
to the Ministry of External Affairs, while the Ceylonese dele- 


gation was headed by N. Q Dias, Permanent Secretary, 


Ministry of Defence and External Affairs, Sri Lanka.“ In the .. 


_ course of the discussion, Jha referred to the Ceylonese -Govern- $S 
ment’s proposal to place the Ceylonese citizens of Indian origin- 


on a separate electoral register. He pointed out to- hein 
Ceylonese delegation that in the view of the Government sof. Re 
India this was a vital matter and that it was not possible for ` il 


it to justify the Agreement before the public opinion, if the 
persons of Indian origin, who remained in Sri Lonka and were 
accepted -as Ceylonese citizens, were relegated to the status 
of only second class or inferior citizens. Referring to the 


Ceylonese Government’s policy of the Ceylonization of employ- ~ 


ment opportunities, Jha said that, though the Government of 


India appreciated such a policy, it was nevertheless anxious > 3 
about those persons, among the potential citizens of India, wha 


were not in employment on the date of, the Agreement. Jha - zE 


expressed deep concern about what would happen to. them 
during those years when they would have to await their. turn. 


for repatriation to India. It would be most antag tun BS =f 
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held, if these people were to stay in Sri Lanka without any 
employment and consequently, without any means of liveli- 
hood during such period. He, therefore, suggested that such 
people, except their right to franchise, should be treated on a 
footing of equality with the rest and that their existing right 
to employment should not be taken away from them. As 
regards compulsory repatriation, Jha stated that at no time 
had this principle as such been discussed during the Delhi talks 
of October 1964 and that India’s Minister of Foreign Affairs 
had stated in the Indian Parliament that wholesale compulsory 
repatriation was out of the question. The smooth implemen- 
tation of the Agreement could be best ensured on the basis of 
‘voluntary applications and of the co-operation of the persons 
concerned, If the question of compulsory repatriation were 
highlighted, the chances of smooth implementation of the 
Agreement might be prejudiced from the beginning. 


Mr. Dias explained the views of his ‘government on the 
nationalization of employment in Sri Lanka. He said that the 
Ceylonese had hitherto few opportunities for employment on 
estates and that it was necessary for the Government of Sri 
Lanka to proceed with legislative measures for the Ceylonization 

_ of employment. The Government of Sri Lanka would, of 
course, consider the suggestion made by the Indian delegation. 
— The guarantee in respect of continued employment. given in 
_. -clause 7 of the Agreement of 1964, would be fully eee 
Dias agreed that repatriation should, as far as possible, 
__ effected on a voluntary basis but that compulsory es 
= was the only alternative, if a sufficient number of persons did 
~ - not volunteer for repatriation 


At the end of their discussions, the delegations of the two 
Governments reached the following Agreement* to establish 


a joint machinery and to formulate procedures for the imple- 
mentation of the Agreement oi 1964: 
| eer ge 


a. 





As regards the joint machinery, it was agreed that (1) a 

Joint Committee, composed of one representative of each 

= Goyernment, would be’set up in Colombo to ensure the proper 

= _ < implementation of the Inde-Ceylon Agreement of 1964; (2) 

: both the Governments would provide facilities to the J oint 
+ sa : ommittee to consult relevant documents and data other than - 

ofac epi aes secret nature, SO as to enable it to carry 
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out its functions; (3) the Government of Sri Lanka 
would extend to the Joint Committee necessary assistance 
; and facilities to enable it to discharge 
Agree mens (0 its functions under the Agreement: 
pee (4) if the Committee considered it nece- 
machinery to a ; 
lement the ssary to visit India for the’ performance 
Aprcenieneot of its functions, the Government of India - 
1964 would provide necessary assistance for that 
purpose ; (5) the Committee would submit 
to the Governments of the two countries an annual report 
on its work and also such other reports as it might think 
necessary to submit; (6) the Commonwealth Secretary +o 
the Ministry of External Affairs, Government. of India, and 
the Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of Defence and 
External Affairs, Government of Sri Lanka, would meet at” 
least twice a year, alternately in New Delhi and Colombo, for 
the purpose of reviewing the progress of the implementation 
of the Agreement and the progress of the work of the 
Committee ; (7) meetings at ministerial level would be held 
from time to time. 

As regards the procedures for the implementation of the 
Agreement, it was agreed that (1) both the Governments 
would invite applications. from the persons, covered by the 
Agreement, for the purpose of granting citizenship of either. 
country ; (2) repatriation to India should, as far as possible, * 

be on a voiuntary basis but, if in any year 
« the number of volunteers should fall short 
of the applicable number for repatriation 
in that year, repatriation would be effected 
in such a manner as would secure the 
attainment of the objective of clause 3. read - 
with clause 5 of the Agreement. The obvious implication of 
this provision is that compulsory repatriation `“ would. be = = 
resorted to, if a sufficent number of Indians did not volunteer 5 
for repatriation; (3) -both Governments should complete the ee 
preparation of two registers by 31 December 1966, one for the 
persons to whom Ceylonese citizenship would be granted and N 
another for the persons to be granted Indian citizenship and to > 
be repatriated to India; (4) the Ceylonese Government, in its ee 
publie notices inviting applications, would indicate the various aan 
factors to be ae into consideiaa for the a of fi e 
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Ceylonese citizenship such as the following: (i) whether a 
person had applied for, or had been included in an application 
for, Ceylonese citizenship, under the Indian and Pakistan 
Residents (Citizenship) Act of 1949, but had not been accepted 
for the citizenship, (ii) whether a person was born in Sri 
Lanka, (iii) what was the duration of the applicant’s residence 
in Sri Lanka and (iv) whether the applicant was the member 
of a family some of whose members were the citizens of Sri 
Lanka by descent or by registration; (5) the approximate 
- number of persons of Indian origin to be repatriated to India 
annually (viz., 35,000) and the approximate number to be 
_ admitted to Ceylonese citizenship each year (viz.,20,000) would 
not be treated as the maximum figures for the above purposes ; 
lit would be open to both the governments to agree, in the case 
of India, to the repatriation of, and, in the case of Sri Lanka, to 
the grant of citizenship to, the number of persons in excess of 
the above figures. In case the target was not reached in any 
year, every attempt would be made to make up the short-fall 
in the succeeding year ; in the initial years of the implementa- 
tion of the Agreement, these numbers might be considerably 
exceeded ; if in any year the number repatriated to India was 
- higher than the number which applied for repatriation, the 
Government of Sri Lanka would grant citizenship to a propor- 
tionately larger number, and the provisions of the Agreement 
‘regarding the repatriation of assets would be equally applica- 
ble to the increased number of repatriates; (6) if at any time 
during the currency of the Agreement the Government of Sri 
Lanka made Exchange Control Regulations under which the 
-~ maximum permissible limit for the repatriation of assets was 
fixed at a figure lower than Rs. 4,000, the persons covered by . 
-the Agreement would be permitted, irrespective of such regu- 


dations, to repatriate their assets up to Rs. 4,000 ; (7) the Indian 
' High Commission in Sri Lanka would prepare three lists—a 





list of persons who have applied for Indian citizenship under 
the Agreement, a list of those persons who have been accepted 
for Indian citizenship and are awaiting repatriation and a list 
~ Of those persons who have been granted Indian citizenship and 
_ have been repatriated to India; the Ceylonese Government 
be ~~ would similarly prepare three oo list of persons who have 


bis a for tion. 3 -> under the oo: a list 


= 


ship and a list of those persons who have been granted Ceylo- - 
nese citizenship. These lists would be exchanged between the 
two governments by the 28th of each month—the list of the 
current month containing the required information of the 
preceding month; (8) both governments should satisfy them- 
selves that no holders of Indian passports, issued prior to 39 
October 1964, and no illicit immigrants are counted{in arriving 
at the agreed numbers under the provisions of the Agreement ; 
the Indian High Commissioner would give a list: of the holders 
of Indian passports issued during the, period from 1 November 
1949 to 30 October 1964 ; (9) both for the purpose of repatriation 
to India and for the grant of Ceylonese citizenship, a family 
unit should be considered as a whole, such a family unit con- 
sisting of the husband, wile, children under 21, daughters of 
any age, unmarried at the time of the repatriation, of the 
parents ; (10) in the case of the persons to be repatriated from 
areas outside estates, the Indian delegation would furnish full 
information regarding the addresses at which such persons 
were enumerated in the Shareholder’s lists for the issue of 
rice ration-books from 1949 onwards, and, in respect of the 
persons to be repatriated from estate areas, the Indian delega- ~ 
tion should furnish information regarding the full names of i 
such persons and the addresses of the estates where they were 
resident or where they were employed ; (11) the Indian dele- ~~ 
gation agreed to furnish the Government of Sri Lanka with” E 
information regarding any scheme of resettlement and rehabi- A . 
litation, instituted for the benefit of those repatriated under the ‘ 
Agreement of 1964. 7 
The Joint Committee for the implementation of the Agree- eS 
ment held its first meeting on 1 July 1965. The Ceylonese 
Government was represented by W. T. Jayasinghe, Controller 
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` of Immigration and Emigration, - and T. B. M. Ekanayake, »— 
Assistant Secretary, Ministry of Defence and External Affairs, — 

_ while the Indian Government was represented by K. C. Nair, ~~ 
- Deputy High Commissioner in Sri Lanka, and N. P. Alexander, = 


First Secretary to the Indian High Commission. Meanwhile, 
the General Elections of March 1965 resulted in the fall of the 
Sirimavo Bandaranaike ministry and the formation of a new > | 
ministry led by D. Senanayake on 25 March: Following the — a 
formation of the Senanayke Government, the Governor- 
General announcéd in his speech from the Throne at the open= 
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ing of the new Parliament on 9 April that negotiations with 
the Government of India would be resumed with a view to 
removing difficulties which had arisen in regard to the imple- 
mentation of the Agreement of 1964. On 23 April, Senanayake 
told the House of Representatives that those difficulties related 
to the determination of the citizenship status: of 1,50,000 per- 
sons whose future was left to be decided by a separate agree- 
ment, to the question of a separate electoral register, the 
principle of compulsory repatriation and to the Ceylonese 
Government’s Control of Employment Bill. Although no such 
negotiations took place, the Ceylonese Government decided in 
- May 1966 not to proceed with the proposal for a separate 
electoral register.“ 
On 6 December 1966, the Senanayake Government intro- 
duced before the House of Representatives the Indo-Ceylon 


Indo-Ceylon Agreement (Implementation) Bull, the main 
Agreement Imple- provisions of which were as follows” : 
mentation Act, (1) Every person to whom the Agreement 
1967 (of 1964) applied should apply for Ceylonese 


citizenship but the grant of citizenship to such persons would 
-~ be at the ‘absolute discretion’ of the Minister concerned. Per- 
ia sons granted Ceylonese citizenship under the Agreement wouid 
have the status of citizens of Sri Lanka by registration. 
| - {2).Persons wishing to become Indiar citizens would be reques- 
oo to apply to the Indian High Commission for registration. 
Such persons soon after their registration would be issued 
Temporary Residence Permits for a fixed period at the end of 
» -which they would be liable to repatriation. (3) Four persons 
* would be granted Ceylonese citizenship for every seven admi- 
x be ted to Indian citizenship. (4) The Ceylonese Government was 
> empowered to detain or deport, under the Immigrants and 
ne _ Emigrants Act, any person to whom the Agreement applied, 
geven if he had applied for Ceylonese citizenship. (5) Any 
a ‘decision of the Minister under the provisions of the Act might 
* ` not be questioned in a court of aw. (6) The Government of 
hie >: Sri Lanka reserved the right to compel an aircraft or ship to 
= earry persons liable to be repatriated. Any refusal by the 
x ‘Captain. of such an air aft or ship would be punishable by a 
| fne varying in anoun rom Rs. 200 to Rs. 5,000 and by impri- 
2 nt for goats ranging between 3 as ae 5 = 








second readings, opposition members like Mrs. Bandaranaike, 


'R. G. Senanayake and Mahanayake Thero Malwatte criticized 


it from different points of view. The Bill, it was contended by 
them, did not specify the maximum number of persons on 
whom citizenship was to be conferred. The Government of 
Sri Lanka, it was also argued by them, should not proceed with 
the legislation for implementing the Agreement until India had 
taken steps to legislate, providing for the acceptance of 5,25,000 
repatriates. The Bill was further criticized on the ground that 
it marked a departure from the Agreement of 1964 by linking 
the number of persons to be granted Ceylonese citizenship to 
the number to be admitted to Indian citizenship, instead of to 
the number to be repatriated to India. 3 
Opposition notwithstanding, the Agreement Bill passed the 
third reading in the House of Representatives and acquired the 
validity of law on 5 June 1967. While winding up the debate 
on the Agreement Bill in the House of Representatives, Sena- 
nayake justified its deviation from the Agreement of 1964. 
While admitting that the Agreement Bill was a departure from 
the Agreement of 1964 to the extent that the grant of Ceylonese 
citizenship was tied to the grant of Indian citizenship and not 
to the actual repatriation of those admitted as Indian citizens; ~ 
he said that ‘this departure had become necessary because he 
did not wish to keep those, whom the Ceylon Government was al 
willing to admit to Ceylon citizenship, waiting for a period Of .- 
15 years, pending repatriation of a proportionate number to 
India’. His desire was ‘to end the state of statelessness of those 
persons whom the Ceylon Government was willing to admit 
to the civic structure of the country.’ He further held that 


-.*Ceylon’s foreign exchange situation might not permit release 
; of exchange for large numbers who might opt to leave for Indi? 


< än a body at one time. It was necessary to spread repatriation 


cover a period of 15 years. and, in the meantime, he did not 


-wish to keep the would-be _ Ceylonese citizens in a state of 
suspense till repatriation was effected. That was why he had __ 


included provision for the grant of Ceylon citizenship imm=2- 5 ; 
‘diately on conferment of Indian citizenship on`persons to pe 
: ‘while under the Shastri- ` 
sto be. 
ortion to the number of persons (reco zed as 
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Agreement Act of 1967 the Ceylonese citizenship was to be 
= conferred in proportion to the number of persons registered 
- as Indian citizens with the High Commission in Sri Lanka. The 
ratio fixed for this purpose was 7:4. Welcoming the modif- 
cation introduced by the Agreement Act of 1967, Thondaman 
said that now the grant of Ceylonese citizenship to Stateless 
persons would not await the repatriation of those to whom 
Indian citizenship was granted and that the grant of Indian 
and Ceylonese citizenship would be simultaneous in the 
proportion of 7: 4. He gave credit to D. Senanayake for having 
had the courage to stand firm against pressure from the 
opposition both within and outside Parliament and to give 
practical recognition to the need to end the state of Stateless- 
ness at the shortest possible time." 
Following the Indo-Ceylon Agreement (Implementation) 
Act of 1967, Mrs. Indira Gandhi paid an official visit to Sri 
Lanka® at the invitation of Senanayake, from 18 to 2i 
September of the year. At the end of the 


Mrs. Indira visit, she issued a communique jointly with 
Gandhi's visit to Senanayake on the Indo-Ceylon Agreement 
-> “Sri Lanka in of 1964. In the joint communique, the two 
pos. September 1967  Jeaders expressed their satisfaction at the 


ae preparatory steps taken by both govern- 
.. ments for the implementation of the Agreement of 1964. They 
| $ c discussed the question of the remaining 1,50,00C persons, 
=. mentioned in clause 4 of the Agreement and decided to take 
a up the issue conveniently as soon as some progress had been 
'.- made on both sides in the actual implementation of the 
»« Agreement. Both the leaders reaffirmed their determination to 
adopt all further measures necessary to ensure the smooth and 
steady implementation of the Agreement in a spirit of mutual 
_ co-operation and agreed to examine further and resolve any 

fe + outstanding matters in this regard at the appropriate levels.’ 
2s" During her visit to Sri Lanka, Mrs. Gandhi was given a 
©->> reception by the Indo-Ceylon- “Association at Colombo on i8 
f g re September. In the course of her address at the reception, she 
bee advised | the persons of Indian origin, who were either actual 
ae of potest of of Sri Lanka, to identify themselves with 
5 : to be loyal to it. She said: ‘I would urge 
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citizenship, to identify yourselves with Ceylon and to give it 


give you confidence, justice and a sense of belonging and that 
opportunities will be provided for you to participate in 
Ceylon’s development. Those of you, who are Indian nationals 


_ your full loyalty.- I am sure that the Government of Ceylon ` 
on its part is anxious to create an environment which will. 


and are working here in various capacities, should also thinx | 
and act in the interest of Ceylon’s development and welfare. 


Ceylon is a respected sister nation for which we have great 
affection, regard and friendship. Ceylon and India share a 
heritage in the evolution of which both countries have made 
significant contribution. $° 

On the implementation of the Shastri-Sirimavo Bandara- 
naike Agreement of 1964, as modified by the Indo-Ceyloa 


Agreement (Implementation) Act of 1967, now hinged the 


settlement of the question of citizenship status of 8,75,000. A 


Stateless persons of Indian origin—3,00,000 of whom to be 
granted Ceylonese citizenship and the remaining 5,25,000 to be 
recognized as Indian citizens and to be repatriated to India. 
It was on 24 April 1968°° that the Government of Sri 
Lanka and the Indian High Commission at Colombo issued 


public notices, calling for applications for admission to the, ; 
citizenship of the respective countries from among the persons: 


of Indian origin, covered by the Agreement of 1964. A tims- ~ 


limit of 2 years ending on 30 April 1970 was fixed within. i 
which applications were to be entertained. The call for~ 
applications was responded to profusely. According to the 


estimate of the Ceylon Workers’ Congress, about 4,00,000 _ 


persons applied for Indian citizensihp and about 7,00,000 
‘persons, for the citizenship of Sri Lanka.” Commenting or- 
the above figures, S. Thondaman wrote to the then President. 


of India, V. V. Giri, on 18 March 1972 that, whereas the terms 
of the Agreement of 1964 provided for the coverage of 8,25,000 
people and a residue of 1,50,000, its implementation showed 
that the actual number of persons involved was approximately: : 
141,00,000." According to the estimate of Vincent Coelho, a 
former High Commissioner for India in Sri Lanka,.on:-30 April © 
1970, the closing date for submitting applications for. Indian 
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citizenship, the Indian Mission in Colombo received applica>. = ` 


tions for Indian citizenship from 4,58,422 persons, while the ~ 
Government of Sri Lanka Yeceived ` pens ao ý 
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6,30,000 persons for Ceylonese citizenship. According to Coelho, 
therefore, the total number of Stateless persons, as in 1979, 
worked up to 10,88,422 (4,58,422 plus 6,30,000)."* The Statesman 
(Calcutta edition) of 17 February 1973 published an editorial 
under the caption ‘Not Under Duress’ giving out information 
that 4,00,000 persons asked for Indian citizenhsip as against an 
expected number of 5,25,000 persons, while 6,25,000 persons 
claimed the citizenship of Sri Lanka, though the Agreement 
of 1964 provided for the absorption of 3,00,000 Indians only. 
According to the Statesman, therefore, the total number of 
Stateless persons was 10,25,000 (4,00,000 plus 6,25,000). The 
salient points which emerge from the above estimates are, 
firstly, that those who applied for the Ceylonese citizenship 
were more numerous than those who sought admission to the 
citizenship of India, a larger number of persons of Indian 
origin,‘in other words, having expressed their desire to stay 
on in Sri Lanks as Ceylonese nationals, and secondly, that 
the total number of Stateless persons, according to each of the 
aforesaid sources, exceeded the total (approximately 9,75,000), 


= mentioned in the Agreement of 1964. The increase in the num- 


-- ber of Stateless persons was obviously due to natural increase 


=- >from 1964 to 1970. The absorption of this natural increase 


would be the responsibility of the governments of the two coun- 
tries concerned in accordance with the terms of the Agreement. 


. . Indeed, the commitments of Colombo and New Delhi to admit 
pee the stipulated number of persons with their natural increase 
- to the Ceylonese and Indian citizenship respectively are very 





explicit in the terms of the settlement effected. The number 
‘of persons admitted, under the Agreement of 1964, to the citi- 
zenship of the two countries in different years or periods until 
4974 is presented below in a tabular form : 


Number of persons admitted to the citizenship 
of Sri Lanka under the Agreement of 1964 


Se oe ae or ae of admission. No. of persons admitted to 


| eee citizenship 
ee TH the end of sue 1969 2 20g 
es Up. to 30 September 1969 oe 1,447 


Aa atee till FPetaiee 1969 See 2,000 






















Till end of May 1970 about 7,316" 


Till the end of 1971 24 260°° 
Up to 31 January 1972 25,006°° 
Position as on 30 April 1974 81,0371% 
(66,730-+14,307, 
being natural ~ 
. increase) 


Number of persons admitted to Indian citizenship 
under the Agreement of 1964 


' Year or period of admission No. of persons admitted to 

| citizenship 
Up to the end of March 1969 37425 
Up to 30 September 1969 54,512707° E 
Till end of May 1970 about 72,000*°°? 
Up to 31 January 1972 1,12,662° 
Up to July 1972 1,55,0381'°° ay 
Up to 31 March 1973 1,85,7111°° | 
Position as on 30 April 1974 2.39 159106 = 


(1,99,798-+-39,361, 
being natural. 
increase) ~ 


The above two Tables would indicate that in 6 years from ~ 
1968, the year of inviting applications for citizenship status ~- 
under the Agreement of 1964, till the end of April 1974, 81,037. 
persons were admitted to the Ceylonese citizenship, while 
2,39,159 persons were recognised as Indian citizens. In accor-. 
dance with the prescribed ratio of 7:4, the Government of 
Sri Lanka was, however, required to admit about 1,36,662 per- 
sons of Indian origin to the citizenship of the country by the 
end of April 1974, as compared with 2,39.159 cases of admission `=. 1 


to Indian citizenship. = 

Repatriation to India under the Agreement of 1964 com- _ 
menced from 1968. Applications for repatriation were invited i 
from 1 May of the year, and a two-year time-limit was pres- -1 
cribed for the submission of applications by the persons con= — 
cerned. By the month of June 1968, over 20,000 persons applied 
to the Indian High Commissioner in Sri Lanka Tere petra zg 
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fi tion 108 Up to 31 July 1968, 5,497 persons were repatriated to 
~~ India, while till the end of October of the year, the repat- 
riates numbered 6,500."° Till 30 April 1974", 116,736 persons, 
recognized as Indian citizens, together with the natural increase 
of 21,641 (aggregating 1,38,377) were repatriated to India, as 
against the total of 2,39,159 persons, admitted to Indian citizen- 
ship till that date, as stated above. 
With the repatriation issue is closely linked the question 
of the resettlement or rehabilitation of the repatriates. The 
rehabilitation issue has, indeed, posed a for- 
midable challenge to the Government of 
India. The repatriates are mostly (about 
90 per cent) estate workers, the balance being the non-estate 
population comprising small traders, employees, agricultural 
. labourers, domestic servants etc. The repatriates being mostly 
_ Tamils ‘have been resettling themselves in their home districts 
*. in South India. The majority of them have been received in 
Tamil Nadu and the rest in other southern States like Kerala, 
Travancore, Cochin, Mysore (Raichur district) and Andhra 
Pradesh, as also in the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, Danda- ; 
karanya and Rajasthan canal area. This would be evident from 
_. ‘the blueprint,. finalised at a conference at Tamil Nadu on 5 
E August 1967, for the rehabilitation of 60,000 persons expected 
Fea hto reach India within 15 months of the date of the conference. 
L =: The conference, presided over by the then Union Minister for 
_» “Rehabilitation, Jaisukhlal Hathi, and attended by the then 
_. » Tamil Nadu Chief Minister, N Annadurai, and by the ministers 
~ of the Mysore and Kerala governments, finalised the plans for 
rehabilitating the 60,000 persons out of the total number of 
Ds 29,000 due to be repatriated to India over a span of 15 years. 
AS. decided at the above conference, Tamil Nadu would absorb 
the majority, namely 18,000, Kerala would welcome 4.050, 
_ Mysore and Andhra Pradesh, 17,000 each, while the balance 
| “would be the responsibility of-the other hospitable States.!!2 
'» The States extending their ` co-operation for the rehabilita- 
PES of the- repatriates werè not initially required to meet 
the ‘ehabilitation: expenditure entirely out of their respective 
Be: budgets. but were due to receive financial assistance from the 
S Centre towards that end. It is the policy of the Government of 
ndia to treat the issue of rehabilitation as a national problem.12 
ed os the eS eoms concerned for im- 
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plementing the relief and rehabilitation measures would be ~ 
provided by the Central Government in the form of loan or ~ 
grant to them. A sum of Rs. 400.42 lakhs, for instance, had 
been released by the Centre up to March 1972 as loan to the 
State Governments towards implementing the scheme of giving 
financial assistance to the repatriated persons for plantation, 
agriculture and business purposes. ™* Losses, if any, arising out . 
of the non-recovery of the loans from the repatriates would be 
shared by the Central Government with the State Governments 

in the proportion of 75: 25. 

The measures adopted by the Government of India to pro- 
vide the repatriates with transport facilities and to meet 
their immediate needs on their arrival at South India include 
a bi-weekly ferry service operating between Talaimannar and 
Rameswaram, a transit camp, set up at Mandapam, commodious, | 
enough to accommodate 700 repatriate families,” and a branch 
of the Indian Bank Ltd., opened at Rameswaram to give the 
repatriates facilities for encashing drafts or travellers’ cheques 
up to Rs. 150 each. Government adopted the policy not to- 
sanction cash doles to the repatriates, covered by the Agree- 
ment of 1964, during their stay at the transit camp, the repat- 
 riates being entitled to bring their assets and savings subject to | 
certain limits. But a lump sum grant equivalent to one month’s = 
cash dole would be given to them according to the size of their = 
family at a rate varying from Rs. 30 to Rs. 75, if they were” SE 
admitted to the transit camp and applied -for rehabilitation: ~~ 


£ 







assistance. peer 
Provided with liberal Customs concessions and facilities,” 


the repatriates are permitted to bring with them, free from 
Customs duty and Import Trade Control restrictions, personal . 
belongings and household effects, personal jewellery up to the’ 
value of Rs. 16,000, motor vehicles, possessed and used by them 
for not less than one year, as also stock in trade (that is, unsold 
goods in the possession of the repatriates) up to a value of i 
Rs. 16,000. The repatriates bringing assets exceeding Rs. 10,000 
~ in value are not considéred for rehabilitation assistance on thess g 
assumption that they would be able to resettle“ themselves a 
without external aid.’ =<- Se EA 
The Government of India have adopted some specific mea- - <= 
<ures for the rehabilitation of the repatriates. Since most of -a 
them are plantation workers, the Government have madeit a 
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Pa point to secure them employment in plantation and agricul- 
tural work. On 24 July 1968, Mrs. Indira Gandhi made a 
statement in the Lok Sabha on the steps taken and on the 
proposals under consideration, for the rehabilitation of 
the repatriates from Sri Lanka, such steps and proposals 
being as follows'’*: (1) Priority has been accorded to the repat- 
riates from Sri Lanka for appointment under the Central 
Government through Employment Exchanges. (2) Upper age- 
limit has been relaxed to 45 years (50 years for scheduled 
castes and scheduled tribes) for appointment under Central 
Government through Employment Exchanges. (3) Upper age- 
limit has been relaxed by 3 years and fee concessions have been 
granted, in respect of appointments made through competitive 
“examinations held by Union Public Service Commission. 
~ (4) Special Employment Liaison Officers have been appointed at 
“Madras and Vishakhapatnam to render employment assistance 
to repatriates. (5) It has been decided to extend to the repat- 
riates the following loans and concessions: (i) loans for carrying 


on a trade or business or profession, (ii) loans for the construc- 
-tion of houses and business premises, (iii) educational conce- 
» ssions and stipends. (6) Possibilities of absorbing plantation 
E ~~ workers in the existing plantations to the extent possible are 
=’ being explored through the United Planters’ Association of 
x ae Southern India. (7) One scheme for setting up rubber plantation 
“on 8,000 acres at Sullia in South Canara district and at Mysore 
Se has. already been sanctioned. It will provide employment to 
~- 2,668 workers and will cost Rs. 275.13 lakhs. (8) A scheme of 
rubber plantation on 6,000 acres on Katchal Island (Andaman 
-and. Nicobar Islands) has also been sanctioned. It will provide 
employment to about 2.400 workers and will cost Rs. 450 lakhs. 
2 A scheme for resettling about 1,000 families on 5,000 acres 
BOS agricultural land in Mysore at a cost of Rs. 97.80 lakhs has 
a 2 been sanctioned. Part of the area will be available for resettle- 

i ` ment of the repatriates from Sri Lanka. (10) A scheme for new 
tea plantation on 750 acres’ of forest lands in the Nilgiris dis- 
“trict (Tamil Nadu) has been sanctioned at a cost of Rs. 92.71 
a lakhs. It will provide employment to 800 workers. (11) Propo- 
a= for e up more tea, rubber and. coffee plantations in 
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resettlement of repatriates and to set up industries for provid- 4 


ing employment to them. 


On 19 February 1969, Dinesh Singh, then Minister of Exter- 
nal Affairs, also made a statement in the Lok Sabha on the mea- 
sures” for rehabilitation of the repatriates from Sri Lanka. 
His statement included the first four of the above-mentioned 
measures of Mrs. Gandhi and also disclosed the following other 


rehabilitation measures : 


(1) Loans will be given for trade and business purposes up 


to a ceiling of Rs. 5,000 per family. 


(2) Housing loan for the purchase of homestead plot and 
for the construction of house will be given to the repatriates 
who settled down in eee and non-agricultural occupa- 


tions, as detailed below : 


Urban area 

a) Cost of plot Rs. 600.00 
b) Cost of the construction 

of house Rs. 2,000.00 

c) Development of land Rs. 1,500.00 

d) For business premises Rs. 500.00 

Rs. 4,600.00 


(3) The Governments of Madras, Andhra Pradesh - aoe A 


Rural area. 
Rs. . 200.00 


Rs. 1,250.00 
Rs. 600.00 
Rs. 200.00 


~ 


Rs. 2,250. 00. 24 


we 
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Kerala have granted age and fee concessions, similar to those é 


mentioned by Mrs. Gandhi in her aforesaid 


similar lines. 


(4) A book-grant ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs 100 per annum : 
will be sanctioned to the repatriates’ children, 


schools and colleges, for the purchase of books. 


Stipends ran= i 
ging from Rs. 40 to Rs. 60 per month may also be sanctioned ~~ 


statement, for E 
employment to the posts and services in their States- Other A 
State Governments have also been requested to take action Ris ae 


studying in 


to the students studying in High schools and colleges, provided - 2 4 
they stay in a hostel and. their parents’ income is less than -5 


Rs. 250 per month, subject to certain stipulations Fegat ding S4 4 


marks obtained by them in-their examinations. 


(5) The agriculturist -repatriates, who have been allotted < eo. 
land, may be given the following loans for purchasing bullocks;: =] 


seeds and fertilisers: 
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2 Paree Á ST Ceiling per family 
a For a pair of bullocks Rs. 550 
-For seeds and fertilisers Rs. 125 
For agricultural implements — Rs. 175 
Rs. 850 





An additional loan of Rs. 165 per family may be given for 
fertilisers in those cases where the repatriates were allotted 
land, deficient im nitrogen, phosphates and potash. Dinesh 
Singh also mentioned such plantation schemes, sanctioned by 
the Department of Rehabilitation, as Nilgiris Tea Plantation, 
Sullia Rubber Plantation and Katchal Rubber Plantation. The 

+ż- External Affairs Minister disclosed, in addition, the Tamil Nadu 

ae Cocoanut Plantation Scheme costing Rs. 3.60 lakhs. 

ee The Government of India\have also sanctioned the follow- 
ing plantation schemes, besides those mentioned above, for 
resettlement of the repatriates from Sri Lanka”? : 7 


ec of the scheme Area in Employment Cost 
z acres potential 
H E akum Rubber 


Sri Plantation (Tamil Nadu) 2,000 666 workers Rs. 124.63 lakhs 
# ges) U Sher Plantation Scheme 


>, as i 
TA 


Se 


4 vat Subramanya (Mysore) 5,000 1,666 AEN Rs. 364.76 lakhs 
= Rubber Plantation Scheme 

in ‘Quilon district (Kerala) 5,000 1, 500 workers Rs. 311.65 lakhs 
E. Coffee Plantation Scheme 
-im Visakhapatnam district 
eas Pradon 2,025 1, 200 workers Rs. 106.58 lakhs 





+> The bove plantation schemes besides, other measures for 
he purpose of rehabilitation of the repatriates have been adop- — 
ted by the Government of India. One such measure is to offer loan 
% ce for the purchase of land to those repatriates who wish to settle 
é in their own. villages.. Loan would be sanctioned for purchas- 
E ing Jand up to-a ceiling of 3 acres per family at the rate not 

4 jing Rs. 1,000 per aere.*' The financial assistance for 
in od would, however, be restricted to: those bringing 
J Rs. 000 only in value e btm ae e i> FOr- 
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financial assistance to repatriates to cultivate their own land, 
the Government of Tamil Nadu and other southern States have 
adopted the scheme that such assistance would be rendered to 
those repatriates who own lands not exceeding 5 acres each and 
the value of whose assets brought from Sri Lanka, together 
with the value of their own lands in India, would not exceed 
Rs. 10,000." | 


To rehabilitate the entire body of repatriates from Sri 
Lanka on a satisfactory basis is a big challenge to the Govern- 
ment of India. The Government has encountered the challange 
with the initial success in giving temporary relief to all those 
who have already returned and in permanently rehabilitating as 
many of them as possible, with the resources at its command. 
The Rehabilitation measures already on the list will have ta 2 = 
be implemented, and more schemes have to be undertaken in 
the near future, with the increasing flow of repatriates, till the 
last person, recognized as an Indian citizen, leaves the shore 
of Sri Lanka under the Shastri-Bandaranaike Agreement of 


October 1964. 


Under the Agreement of 1964, the status of the remaining i 
1,50,000 Stateless persons was left over to be determined by Le # 
separate Agreement between the two Governments in future. IN 

Joint Commu- The separate Agreement was concluded -< a, 
nique of January during Mrs. Bandaranaike’s (who came i = 
1974 power again in 1970 after her defeat in 
1965) state visit to New Delhi in January 1974. On 27th of: 
the month, Mrs. Bandaranaike and Mrs. Gandhi issued te 
Indo-Sri Lanka Joint Communique™™* in which it was finally 
decided that Sri Lanka would absorb 75,000 of the Stateless- 
persons with natural increase, by offering them Ceylonese 
citizenship, while India would take the remaining half with - 
natural increase. It was also agreed that until such time as 
the remaining 75,000 were repatriated to India, they would 
$ continue to enjoy all the existing facilities in Sri Lanka, except 
the facilities for remittances. The repatriation of 75,000: per- = s 
‘sons would commence after the repatriation GE Deco, 000 ‘per 
sons had been completed and would be phased over a period _ ee > 
of two years. The grant of the citizenship of Sri Lanka to the- ; 
remaining 75, 000 persoris would commence after the < 3, 00, 000°- == 
persons had been admitted tone Sg citi zenship and -= 
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would be in the ratio of 1:1 to the number repatriated to 
India. 

The Joint Communique of 1974 was thus coniglementary 
to the Agreement of 1964, both jointly paving the way for 
ending the Statelessness of the persons of Indian origin in Sri 
Lanka through the mutual agreement that a portion of them 
would be admitted to the Ceylonese citizenship and the rest ‘ 
to the citizenship of India. The Ceylon Workers’ Congress,- 
however, held that the policy of the two governments was to 
settle the citizenship problem with reference to the number 
of persons only, ‘without any regard to their preference or 
choice in the matter’. 

Though Colombo and New Delhi finally agreed in 1974 on the 
modus. operandi of ending the statelessness of the persons of 
Indian origin, the iniquitous distinction, created by the Ceylon 
Citizenship Act of 1948, between citizenship by descent and 

citizenship by registration continued to exist, relegating the 

citizens. by registration to the status of second class citizens. 

- Fortunately, Sri Lanka’s new Constitution (1978) has elimi- 

s; nated , the distinction by providing for the treatment of 

pes coe the: citizens by registration cn par with Sri Lanka’s nationals 

f by descent. Citizens whether by descent or by registration 

Bes a have now, for the first time, been made equals in the eyè of 

-the law: The new Constitution has, in other words, created 

- Sany one status for all citizens, with the result that second 
das citizenship i in Sri Lanka has: ceased to exist. 
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It is difficult to understand why the number of persons who returned 
d be treated as repatriates under the 


Indo-Ceylon Agreement of 1964in view of the fact that repatriation. 
under the a of 1964 did not commence before: 1968. 
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__ south of the country.. The estate labourers meant to stag on 
in Sri Lanka permanently whereas the others 


CHAPTER VII 


CONCLUSION 


The demand for Indian labour for British plantations in 


' face of the reluctance of the Sinhalese to take to the regimented 


‘into Sri Lanka in the first half of the last century, as has been 


life on estates marked the genesis of the Tamil immigration — 4 


recounted in the first chapter of this volume. The first batch 
of the Tamil estate labourers reached Sri Lanka in the 1830's. 


Their immigration into the Island, which had continued since x 3 
then more or less at. a regular flow, was finally banned by | 


the Government of India in 1939. The Tamil estate labourers - 
were “followed at their heels by “non-estate labourers as also 
by traders, business men and professionals. While the estate 
labourers were recruited by Kanganies from South India, the ~ 
others were voluntary migrants from the west, north ando 






desire but meant to commute between India and Sri Lanka as. 
the holders of temporary residence permits, renewable ‘from 
time to time. Initially, good relations may be said to have 
subsisted between the Ceylonese and the Tamils but, as the 










pressure of population and the lack of employment oppot= 7 : 
be tunities began to be felt in Sri Lanka, the mufiial Te 2R 

between them gradually tended to cease being cordial, enti 
_ the result that, in course of time, the Indo-Sri Lanka pronica 






Tamils “who ae into Sri Lanka as estate bas in! P, 
FN y h -and the early part of the 20th centuries. As the- x 
i = ae increased from a few. hundreds to more oe = a e 





"the Island’s economically most rewarding sectors (that is, tea 
and rubber plantalions) was regarded by the Ceylonese, 
| specially by the Kandyan Ceylonese, as constituting an econo- 
mic threat to them, though initially it was the latter's 
reluctance, on rigid social considerations, to take to the barrack- 
style labour, required by the plantation sector, which paved 
the way for the employment of Indian labourers on coffee and 
tea estates. Basically, therefore, the Indo-Ceylonese problem 
was an intermixture of political and economic aspects. 

The Indian immigration into Sri Lanka remained free 
from any interference by the Government of India till the 
| passing of the indian Emigration Act VII of 1922' which came 
into force on 5 March 1923. The Act provided for the official 
: control of the eee immigration into Sri Lanka and safe- 

guarded the interests of Indian emigrants as well. It laid down 
that emigration for the purpose of un- 
Ofcial control of Skilled labour ‘shall not be lawful except 
immigration— from the ports of Calcutta, Madras, 
Indian Emigration Bombay, Negapatam, Tuticorin and 
Ps > = Act, Vis 1922. Dhanuskodi and from such other ports as 
i TAN the Central Government may, by notif- 
: ition in the Official Gazette, declare to be ports from which 
goes such emigration is lawful’ (Section 9). It also laid down that | 
z ` Pmigration. of unskilled labourers ‘shall not be lawful except | 
E ch. cot ntries and on such terms and conditions as the 
I . ‘Government, by notification in the Official Gazette, 
-in this behalf.” (Section 10). It further provided for 
‘the appointment of Protectors of Emigrants and Medical 
nspectors to look after the “interests ‘of Indian labourers 
migrating from any indian port wherefrom emigration was 
~ ‘declared to be lawful [Sections 3(1)]. The Government of 
ae < India also framed some Special Emigration Rules? in exercise 
> of the powers conferred by prst oe of the Indian Emigra- 
loneAct, 1922.0 
6 the PaA Emigration Rules ; required the appointment G 
ff co Sah of an Te Commissioner, 
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Sri Sel emake in other words, 
E rat ation “Commissioner through 


whom and under whose authority the recruitment of Indian 
labour for the estates in Sri Lanka should henceforth be 
carried out under licence. The Emigration Commissioner 
would be entitled to appoint as many persons as he might . 
consider necessary for the purpose of propaganda and for 
assisting labourers to emigrate. Such persons would be 
called Emigration Agents who must be in possession of valid 
licences issued by the Emigration Commissioner. The 
Government of Sri Lanka would give facilities for the appoint- 
“ment of an Indian Agent in Sri Lanka and would furnish such 
periodical reports and returns as might be required from time 
to time by the Government of India in respect of the welfare 
of the persons immigrating into the Island. The Special 
Rules imposed some restrictions on the recruitment of labourers 
by the Emigration Agents. They would not operate, for 
instance, in pilgrim centres during a pilgrimage or at places 
where festivals were in progress or at any other place noti- 
fied by the Indian Government. No intending emigrant below 
18, unaccompanied by a parent or guardian, and no intending 
female emigrant, unaccompained by a relative over 18 years 
of age, should be assisted to emigrate. Unmarried men, and 
those, married but unaccompanied by their wie Bae 








sons so assisted. The Central Government: fhe p 
specified country from the operation of this rulei Emi- 
gration Agents would produce every. ‘intending emigrant, pric P 
` to his despatch to the port of embarkation, before a Dist viet 
Magistrate or before any other Magistrate who might tes, : 
deputed by the District Magistrate on his behalf. JE tl 
Magistrate concerned was of the opinion that any intending: : 


re 


emigrant should not be permitted to emigrate, such a rejected ~ 
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_ person with his dependants, if any, would be returned home 


~ at the expense of the Emigration Agent. eae 
_ The Special Rules also laid down the functions of. Kanes 
nies and village munsiffs both of whom had significant roles 
h O ment of labour, as has peen esti ‘in Sees E 
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n F ae ent of India. ‘get ‘up, at this 5 st 
Emigration Committee’, composed of 12 em 


concerning emigration, which might be referred to it. The 
: ._.. question of the terms and conditions on 
Standing Emigration ; : : . i 
CaS which the immigration of unskilled labourers 
should be allowed into Sri Lanka was the 
_ foremost one to be referred to the Committee. The Committee 
. recommended the adoption of the following terms and con- 
ditions : (1) Contracts, whether oral or written, executed for 
service in Sri Lanka for a period exceeding one month should 
be prohibited by law. (2) The entire cost of recruitment, sub- 
sistence and transport to the estate of destination should be 
- met out of a common fund, managed by the Central Govern- 
ment, and no part of such cost should be recoverable from 
the immigrants. (3) Payments made by recruiters to the 
labourers recruited in India to enable them to pay off their 
debts should not be recovered from such labour-recruits either 
ï in Sri Lanka or in India. 
The Standing Emigration Committee also made sugges- 
tions towards securing the labourers the following three bene- 
ts: (a) a basic wage which would enable them and their 
_» . families to lead a tolerably comfortable life according to their 
_. standard of living and also to have some savings for old age; 
į. (b) repatriation, free of cost, of any assisted emigrant on 
Bee? reasonable grounds such as ill-health, unsuitability of work 
“or ill-treatment, within one year of his arrival in Sri Lanka; 
* and (c) the appointment, by the Government of India, of an 
ie Agent to safeguard the labourers’ interests. 
S -The Government of India forwarded the Committee’s recom- 
Ei ‘mefidations (Numbers 1 to 3 above) to the Ceylonese Govern- 
5 “mènt ‘for its opinion and, at the same time, invited Ceylonese 
representatives to India to discuss the recommendations with 
. . the Standing Emigration Committee. The Ceylonese Govern- 
ae ment accordingly sent out a deputation which met the Com- 
© mittee towards the end of August 1922. After prolonged discu- 
~ ssions with the Ceylonese deputation and after further consul- 
tation with the Ceylonese Government, the Indian Government — 
eBay Oo a prepared a draft in the form of a resolution, 
specifying the terms and conditions relating 
_. to immigration into Sri Lanka. A sequel 


Tii this was the Ceylon Labour Ordinance 
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the appointment of a Controller of Indian Immigrant — 
Labour in Sri Lanka and of an Emigration Commissioner: 
(also called Ceylon Labour Commissioner) in India, 
as required by the Government of India’s Special Emigra- 
tion Rules, mentioned above. The Emigration Commissioner 
was entrusted with the duty of supervising and controlling the 
recruitment of unskilled labourers immigrating into Sri Lanka, 
as desired by the Indian Government. An Immigration Fund 
was also established to which every employer was required to 
contribute and which was intended to meet the whole cost of — 
recruiting and introducing Indian immigrant labour into Sri 
Lanka. The Government of Sri Lanka also agreed to provide 
facilities for the appointment of an Indian Agent in Sri Lanka. - 
Again, written contracts of service which could extend to 3 years 
under the Ordinance of 1865. as noted in Chapter II above, were | 
now declared void if they were made for more than one month. 
Provision was also made for the repatriation, free of cost, of - 
an assisted emigrant within one year of his arrival, if the Agent 
to the Government of India in Sri Lanka was satisfied that his - 
return to India was desirable either on the ground of ill-health 
or on the ground of the unsuitability of the work he was requi= 
red to do or on the ground of his ill-treatment at the hands. _ 
of his employer. It was further provided, as desired by the A 
Government of India, that no payment, made in India by a 
recruiter to enable an emigrant to pay off his debts before |. 
emigration, should be recoverable in any court in Sri Lanka. ES: 
The Ceylon Labour Ordinance of 1923. it would thus appear, 
was based mainly on the recommendations of the Gov rema * 
of India. W 
The promulgation of the Ceylon Labour Ordinance of 1923 
attracted large numbers of labourers to Sri Lanka till 1930 when ~ 
_ depression in the rubber industry gave the tempo of immigra- 
tion a set-back. Meanwhile, in June 1939, the Government of: 
Sri Lanka in pursuance of a drive to ‘Ceylonize’ the ‘country’s : 
les labour. force dismissed as many as 2,518 (Out of a ol ‘of 6,624) \ 
Indien daily- -paid workers in „Government service. This step" 
solvers the je E oyt problem of the Ceylonese people 
~The Covers nent, of Sri Lanka also desired that the « dism CUR 
Indian hands be repatriated to India forthwith. The Indian a 
Government a umbrage at the decision ‘of ines ao = 
- a A Se St 









` Government and finally banned the R of all un- 
un skilled labourers into Sri Lanka with effect 
TSt tOn pf from 1 August 1939.5 By a subsequent noti- 
east ied kbo fication, the Government of India allowed 
the wives and minor children of the un- 

skilled labourers, already employed in Sri Lanka, as also their 
dependent non-working parents to join them in spite of the 
declaration of ban on emigration? The above categories of 


persons were, in other words, exempted from the operation of 
the ban. 


Early in September 1939, the Secretary to the Planters 
Association, Sri Lanka, reported a total number of 1,215 cases 
involving 1,379 individuals who prayed for an exemption from 
the ban so as to be able to proceed from India to join their rela- 
tives in Sri Lanka." Some of them belonged to the aforesaid 
class of dependants. Their prayer for exemption was, therefore, 
granted. In January 1940, the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner 
submitted to the Commissioner of Labour at Madras a list of 
1,828 cases involving 2,501 individuals seeking exemption from 
the operation of the ban. The number of applications for ex- 
-emption received by the Commissioner of Labour, Madras, up 

to 10 February 1940 rose to 4,166. The Commissioner who had 
poe discretionary authority to grant exemptions in deserving 
-cases was reported to have exercised this authority in 1,289 
es -cases from 1 August 1939 to 10 February 1940. + 


es _ Public opinion in India was, on the whole, in favour of the 
ban imposed on the emigration of unskilled labour. Represen- 

~ tations were, however, made to the Government of India that 
=the sudden imposition of the ban took unawares a number of 

= Jabourers who had come to India before 1 August 1939, causing 

; ee considerable hardship by preventing their return to Sri 
_ Lanka and, consequently, separating them from their families 
- Jett behind on the Island. The Government of India accọrd- 

i “ingly authorized the Commissioner of Labour, Madras, to grant 
exemptions to those Indian estate labourers who had come to 

- Indi a between 1 April and 15 August 1939 and who had been 
ra ‘ip because of the operation of the ban. 
oner of Labour was also. authorized to 
g wives, minor children and also non-working 
zeton arn i to Sri Lanka; pret chee of whether 
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they came to India before or after the date of the imposition 
of the ban. a aS 
The public opinion in India which was initially in favour 
of the ban began gradually to favour the idea that, while the 
ban should continue to operate in respect of the unskilled » 
labourers immigrating into Sri Lanka for the first time, full 
freedom should be restored to the labourers already in SE 
Lanka to visit India for a stated period to attend to their 
domestic affairs and to return to Sri Lanka at the end of the 
i visit. The Government of India accordingly 
Ban relaxed in relaxed the ban, with effect from 1 Septem- 
September 1942 ber 1942," in its application to the labourers, 
already employed in Sri Lanka, so as to facilitate their custo- 
mary visits to India for social and domestic reasons and their 
return to Sri Lanka at the end of such visits. Estate labourers. . 
going on a visit to India after 1 September 1942 were, however, 
required to have their identification certificates endorsed with — 
the date of arrival in India by the protector of Emigrants at 
Mandapam or at Tuticorin. The planters in Sri Lanka took 
alarm, apprehending that the relaxation of the ‘ban might” 
result in a large-scale exodus of the estate labourers and in 
the consequent shortage of labour. To remove any such appre- . 
hension on the part of the planters, arrangements were made ~ 
to ensure that labourers desirous of ‘going to coast’ should go 
in rotation and in small numbers. ‘Sane eat 
The ban was thus only relaxed in September 1942, without. 
being wholly lifted. Meanwhile, the pursuance of the policy of: 
the maximum production of tea and rubber led to the absorp- 
tion of the small surplus of labour available in Sri Lanka ànd ` 
to the ultimate shortage of labour mainly for rubber tapping; 
by the end of 1942. The planting community made represen `, 
- tations to the Government of Sri Lanka, even in face of the ss 
© ban, that additional labour from India was necessary for the 
increased production of both tea and rubber. The Ceylonese 
Government accordingly sent a telegram to the Government 
of India on 8 December 1942,. pointing - 
DWiaverequcstfor.. out: the necessity “ot the employment - 
additional labour.in Of additicnal labour on tea and- 
face of the Ban, and plantations during the war perto 
the reaction ofG.J. the sake of increased pro 
enquiring whether the Government of India, “0 
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the existing ban on the emigration of unskilled labour, would 
- Consider the special recruitment of Indian labour to meet the 
war emergency on the following terms : (a) Pay and conditions 
of employment identical with those of other Indian labourers. 
(b) Compulsory repatriation of the specially recruited labour to 
India at the end of the war or at the end of any other period 
- stipulated by agreement.?4 
In reply to the Government of India’s enquiry regarding an 
estimate of additional labour required, the Government of Sri 
Lanka informed that, according to a provisional estimate fur- 
nished by the Planters’ Association, 20,000 additional labourers 
would be required for rubber tapping and 30,000 for tea 
` plantation." 
| The Ceylonese Government deputed Sir Don Baron 
Jayatilake to India to discuss the issue with the Govern- 
men of India. The Indian Government set its face against the 
__ proposal ef compulsory repatriation of the specially recruited 
~~ labourers at a later date and, at the same time, offered sugges- 
-= tions for determining the principles in accordance with which 
-a settlement of the Indo-Sri Lanka problems should be negotia- 
- ted after the war. The Government of India also prepared and 
` placed before the Ceylonese Government on 18 January 1943 
va a draft statement of such principles for its consideration. The 
a ‘salient feature of the draft statement, in so far as it related 
_. to the proposed: special recruitment of labour, was that such 
j „labourers should be eligible for all rights of citizenship now 
fees “accruing: to the persons possessing the Ceylonese domicile of 
origin" The draft statement embodied 6 principles in all, as 
za “produced below" : (1) ‘Ceylon has the right to determine 
ane the’ ‘future composition of her population by the imposition of 
BS ‘such’ restrictions as she may deem necessary upon the entry 
_-= of new-comers’. (2) ‘All Indians, who have entered or may 
- enter Ceylon, without infringing any existing statute before a 
5 future post-war date is prescribed, will be eligible to qualify 
400 all Tights of citizenship now accruing to persons possessing 
a Ceylon. dom ici e of origin? (3) 'The qualification for such 
PERT, citizen: all be such as can be “determined by a simple 
Y rocess without recourse, except for the 
ee or By. way of appeal, to a court of 










the Government of India. (5) ‘The existing agreements” 
between the two Governments regarding unskilled labour shall 
be maintained, subject only to such modifications as may 
become necessary by reason of restrictions being placed upon 
the entry of new-comers.’ (6) ‘Any restrictions that may be 
placed upon the entry of new-comers shall not be such as (a) 
to prevent Indians already in Ceylon (from) ‘introducing, upon 
equal terms, wives, children and recognized dependants, (b) - 
to interfere with normal commercial practice between the two 
countries or to prevent the continuation of Indian business 
already legitimately established in Ceylon or (c) to impose 
upon new-comers of Indian nationality any greater restric- 
tions than may be imposed upon ane new-comers of other 
nationalities.’ 

Sir Don Baron had a further discussion about the aboye dratt 
“statement with the Government of India, with the result that 
the Government of India agreed to certain alterations in 
clause 6(a) of the statement and also suggested the re-drafting 
of the clauses 4 and 5 as follows : (4) ‘Indians admitted to such 
citizenship shall have no right to any special protection by the» 
Government of India but, in the case of unskilled labour, 
there shall be no detraction from the conditions of work, —. 
wages, medical attention and housing already agreed. between ~ 
the two governments.’ (5) ‘The existing arrangements | between 
the two governments regarding conditions of work, wages, 
medical attention and housing of unskilled labour shall be ~ 
maintained in respect of immigrant labour, subject only to such... | 
modifications as may become necessary by reason of restrictions | y 
being placed upon the entry of new-comers’. | 

The Government of Sri Lanka, however, declared itself 
unable to accept the principles embodied in the draft statement. 
But the Government of India was still eager to help the 
~ Ceylonese Government with the extra labour needed for the 
_greater production of rubber. ~ On 9 March 1943, the Indian 
_ Government, therefore, made the following further suggestion 
“EG the -Ceylonese Government, hoping to reach an acceptable ; 
solution to the problem : ‘There are, in India, labourers who = ae : 
have, worked in Ceylon before but are prevented from return- ee 

ing to Ceylon by reason of the prohibition of the immigra mee 
of unskilled Jabour. into Ceylon. The Government of 
would permit the Teiu to R of a re urers , 







maximum of 20,000, provided no condition of compulsory 
repatriation was attached to these immigrants by the 
Government of Ceylon. Their wages and conditions of employ- 
ment would be the same as for Indian estate labourers, already 
in Ceylon. All questions regarding the status of these 
labourers in Ceylon should be left for determination as part 
of the general negotiations regarding the immigration and 
status of all Indians, which must take place after the war.’ 
When the above suggestion was made by India, the Exe- 
cutive Committee of Agriculture and Lands and the Executive 
Committee of Labour, Industry and Commerce in Sri Lanka 
‘submitted a joint report to the Government of Sri Lanka. 
Suggesting that labour locally available should be tried for 
the maximum production of rubber. The joint report being 
_ then under consideration by the State Council, the Govern-, 
ment of Sri Lanka decided to postpone its final reply to the 
- Government of India’s offer. The decision was accordingly 
-~ communicated to the Indian Government by the Government 
ae Sri Lanka on 29 March 1943.}” 

_The Government of India thereupon replied on 2 April 
ae their offer to send palaials (old arrivals) ‘could not subsist 
indefinitely’ and that they ‘regarded negotiations now at an 

` end and their offer withdrawn.”° The Ceylonse Government, 

“on iher part, informed the Government of India that ‘they 
= hoped to obtain sufficient labour locally to achieve the maximum 
oupi of rubber’ and that ‘the negotiations arising out of the 
= Governor's telegram, dated 8 December 1942, was, therefore, at 
; an end. es Te 


~ So, the ban imposed on the emigration of unskilled Tamil 
oaas in 1939 remained in force in the years that followed. 
ies Government of India even took steps to. prevent the entry 
Be labourers from Sri Lanka into India on the strength — 
‘eae Certificates, with effect from. 1 June 












There were, no doubt: sporadic: instances 
a evasion of the ban by eluding detection 
by the Ceylon Emigration Commissioner 
and the Protector of Emigrants. There were, 
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to work as employees in boutiques or as domestic servants. 
Subsequently, they took to unskilled work. To cheek illicit 
immigration into Sri Lanka, the Government of India, no doubt, 
took a number of steps such as (i) vigorous action to apprehend, 
and send up for trial, touts, abettors and potential illicit immi- 
grants, (ii) patrolling both by land and sea, (iii) grant of rewards _ 
for the supply of useful information regarding illicit immigra- 
tion, and (iv) publicity given, through the press and radio and 
by other means, to the sufferings and hardships, which illicit 


_ immigrants have to undergo both while on sea and after reach- 
- ing Sri Lanka, and also to the penalties attending detection.” 


‘By@the time the ban was imposed, plantation in Sri Lanka 
had appreciably thrived, changing the economic face of the 
Island. Who would deny that to this economic growth of the 

Contribution of country the contribution of the labourers of 
Indian labourers to Indian origin had been tremendous? As 
the economic deve- Gregory (Governor) wrote to Earl of Kim- 
lopment of Sri berley, ‘their (Indian labourers’) cheerful- 
Lanka ness, their readiness to oblige, their attach- 
ment to a kind master cover a multitude of little sins, and one} _ 
cannot forget that it is mainly their labour that has creatéd 
the prosperity of Ceylon.” The Ceylon Daily News (Colombo) ~ . 
reported in its issue of 6 November 1923: ‘Indians have large _ 
vested interests in the colony and have contributed Yargely, if- 
not mostly, to the agricultural and industrial development ‘of 
the Island. From an economic point of view, take away the < ` 
cheap Indian labour from Ceylon, the Island’s staple industry; 
tea, is completely ruined, and Ceylon will be bankrupt finan- 
cially.” Jackson is full of appreciation of the services rendered `: ` 
by the Indian labourers to the economic prosperity of Sri Lanka.. : 
Jf Indian labour had not been available’, he wrote in his 
- Report,” ‘nothing resembling the manifold advantages which 
have accrued to the Island from the production, first, of coffee 


“and later, of tea and rubber could possibly have been gained.’ 


Jackson further wrote: ‘Regular and continuous day to day 
work necessary on an estate for the production of tea has always 
been done almost exclusively by Indians. In the early days of 
coffee and tea, and later, of rubber, the clearing of forest. PTO SERS 
jungle over large tracts of land in preparation for development si 

was almost entirely done by them. No one could call that easy  . 
work, and to do it they had often to go, for.a time, to places, | ™ 
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distant from their homes, to work in climates in which they 
were not accustomed to live...* Exploding the allegation 
that the immigrant Indian workers caused. unemployment or 
other economic injury to the permanent population of Sri 

< Lanka, Jackson wrote: ‘It is broadly true to say that immigrant 
workers came to Ceylon for work for which Ceylonese were 

not available and for which, in the circumstances of the time, 

_ they could not have been made available by any action which 
“employers could reasonably have been expected to take. So, 
far from causing economic injury to the permanent population, 
ithe immigrant workers made possible an economic and general 

‘ ladvance. which could not have taken place without thêm and 
lin the benefits of which the great majority of the population 
directly or indirectly share today.” D. S. Senanayake also 
admitted that Indian labour made a substantial contribution 

to the &conomic development of Sri Lanka, holding, however, 

at the same time, that it was the lack of opportunities for 
employment in their villages rather than any ardent desire 

` to develop Sri Lanka economically which persuaded the Indian 
< labourers to immigrate into the Island. Sri Lanka’s foreign 
‘exchange situation is largely determined by the sale and price 
of her three major export commodities—tea, rubber and coco- 
anut. These three commodities taken together account for more 
sthan 90 per cent‘of her totai value of exports, a alone being 
eh for. export earnings up to 60 per cent. Sri Lanka 
sores 1S second only +o India in world tea production, growing 2,13,4/9 
“metric tons in 1972, almost 20 per cent of the world tea pro- 

v duction? AH these would not have been possible but for the... 

| Shain labourers’ dedication and devotion to the cause of plan- 
g sd > tation economy of ‘Sri Lanka. Their regular and untiring 
“Habout harnessed to British capital made Sri Lanka ‘a Smiling 

= Tea Garden’, ‘the Rubber Paradise, of the. East’ and ‘the Pearl of 
ig ee the Kast.’ “ss 
Be ee yet all the eee > ag not. be absorbed as the 
Zig! citizens öf Sri Lanka. With the change in the political climate 
~ ofthe Bigg lowing hher independence, the Ceylonese Govern- 
ae ‘ment addressed itself to the determination 
of. the future of the. persons Of Indian origin 
* who came to be looked upon.as economic 
j and politic = es liabilities to the country. The 
nce: like the Citizenship act 
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of 1948 and the Indian and Pakistani Residents (Citizenship) 
Act of 1949 were, therefore, intended to restrict the admission 
of the non-Ceylonese to Ceylonese citizenship as rigidly as 
possible. The persons of Indian origin who were not considered 
as eligible for Ceylonese citizenship came to be classified as 
’ Stateless or Statusless persons who were to be repatriated to 
India. The governments of the two countries showed their 
eagerness to settle the citizenship problem by finding out 
solutions which would be acceptable to both. Hence there 
followed Desai-Senanayake talks in Colombo in April 1953, 
Nehru-Senanayake talks in London in June 1953, Nehru- 
Kotelawala Pact of January 1954, Nehru-Kotelawala Joint 
Statement of October 1954, and, above all, the Shastri-Banda- 
ranaike Agreement of 1964. Finally, a Joint Communique was 
issued by Mrs. Indira Gandhi and Mrs. Sirimavo Bandaranaike 
from New Delhi in January 1974. The Agreement of 1964 was 
» regarded by the two governments as having practically fesolved 
the problem of citizenship on an acceptable basis. It left out the 
future of the residue aggregating 1,50,000 Stateless persons of 
Indian origin to be decided by a separate agreement to be 
subsequently concluded. The future of the residue was finally 
decided in January 1974, India agreeing to take back 75,000 
together with natural increase and Sri Lanka signifying her 
willingness to absorb the remaining 75,000 - together with ` 
natural increase. What the Agreement of 1964 together with 
the Joint Communique of 1974 finally decided was, therefore, 
that out of 9,75,000 Stateless persons, as estimated in 1964, 
the Governemnt of Sri Lanka would absorb 3,75,000 (3,00,000-- = 
plus 75,000) with natural increase, while the Indian Govern-~~ 
ment would recognize 6,00,000 (5,25,000 plus 75,000) with: 
natural increase as Indian citizens and would get them:all. ~ 
repatriated to India. The Agreement of 1964 provided for the =<" 
absorption and repatriation of the Indians by the respective i- 
" countries over a period of 15 years. Till 30 April 1974, 81,037 
i persons inclusive of natural increase were admitted to Ceylonese 
citizenship out of the stipulated 3,75,000 persons. with natural 
increase whereas India recognized 2.39,159 persons inclusive — 
of natu “al increase as Indian citizens out of the target. — 
strength of 6,00,000 ‘persons with natural increase and had 
“back a total of only 1,38,377 persons inclusive of natural 
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obviously be treated as finally settled unless and until the 
Agreement of 1964 and the Joint a of 1974 have 
been fully implemented. 

The Argeement of 1964 expires in 1979. Meanwhile in 
July 1978, the Government of Sri Lanka sent a three-member 
delegation to New Delhi to review the implementation of the 
Agreement. At the end of three-day talks between the 
officials of the two governments, both sides agreed to take 
measures towards completing, before deadline, the processes 
of the grant of citizenship to, and the repatriation of, those 
‘persons of Indian origin still on the waiting lists of the two 
countries.” - This eagerness on both sides augurs well for the 
speedy settlement of the problem of.Statelessness of the persons 
of Indian origin in Sri Lanka. 
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es ER 10. Mareh 1923. 
i. aos Section. 24 of the Indian Emigration Act reads thus : ‘The Central 
i Government may, by notification in the Official Gazette, make rules far 
x ‘the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions of this Act. namely 
Emigration Act, 1922, 
4 File No. 169-6/34-L & OK & W., Lands and Overseas, B 1934, Govt. of 
> _ India—-Memorandum on the Been of indians in Ceylon, 
5 Ibid. ay 
6 Vide pp. 113-114 above. 
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